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EDIT@QRIAL 


As We See It 


It would be no exaggeration to say that the 
eyes of the world have been fixed upon the city 
of Washington during the past week or two with 
an intentness seldom s . The fact that 
the President has “spelled out” his ideas about 
foreign policy in considerable degree will not re- 
duce the interest now so manifest in what the 
new Administration is planning or thinking. As 
for ourselves here at home, “our country has 
come through a painful period of trial and dis- 
illusionment since the victory of 1945,” to quote 
the President. “We anticipated a world of peace 
and cooperation. The calculated pressures of ag- 

essive communism have forced us, instead, to 

ve in a world of turmoil.” 

Then for the edification of his fellow country- 
men and foreign peoples alike, the Chief Execu- 
tive adds: 

“From this costly experience we have learned 
one clear lesson. We have learned that the free 
world cannot indefinitely remain in a posture of 
paralyzed tension, leaving forever to the aggressor 
the choice of time and place and means to cause 
greatest hurt to us at least cost to himself. 

“This Administration has, therefore, begun the 
definition of a new, positive foreign policy.” 

There follows the broad outlines of the foreign 
peer that~has™been formulated by the Eisen- 

ower Administration. Much of this formulation 
will have to be made more concrete and specific 
implementation propesed before final appraisal 
will be possible. It is, however, plain enough 
that the President is far from fully satisfied with 
the situation in Western Europe, and there will 
be general agreement, we think, that he is well 
Centinued on page 26 
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DEALERS 


Eisenhower Delivers His First 
State of the Union Message 


President tells Congress aim will be to balance budget, 
while meeting huge defense costs. Calls for proper han- 
dling of inflation and work toward earliest possible solu- 
tion of tax burden. Proposes changes im taxes and other 
measures “to encourage initiative of our citizens,” and 
says price and wage ccntrols will go. Disavows “secret 
understandings of the past, which may have broken faith 
with our friends,” and reveals U. S. fleet will no longer 
shield Communist China. Wants more self-help from 


Europe. 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Feb. 2 delivered 
in person his first State of the Union message to Congress 
in an hour long address replete with statements of new 
policies, both domestic and foreign, which the Adminis- 
tration proposes to follow under its new leadership. 


The official text of the President’s message follows: 
I 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the 83rd Congress: 

I welcome the honor of appearing 
before you to deliver my first mes- 
sage to the Congress. 

It is manifestly the joint purpose 
of the Congressional leadership and 
of this Administration to justify the 
summons to goverrimental responsi- 
bility issued last November by the 
Ameriean people. 

The grand, Jabors of this leadership 
will involve: 

Application of our influence in 
world affairs with such fortitude and 
such foresight that it will deter ag- 
gression and eventually secure peace; 

Establishment of a national administration of such in- 
tegrity and such efficiency that its honor at home will 
ensure respect abroad; 

Encouragement of those incentives that inspire creative 
initiative in our economy, so that its productivity may 
fortify freedom everywhere; and, 

Dedication to the well-being of all our citizens and to 


Pres. Eisenhower 


Continued on page 32 
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Business in 1953 
By DR. MARCUS NADLER* 
Professor of Finance, New York University 


Analyzing likelihood of continuation of forces which 
made 1952 great boom year, Dr. Nadler predicts in 1953 
military expenditures will remain at high level, capital 
expenditures will remain large, and business will be gen- 
erally good. Nevertheless notes certain incipient weak- 
nesses, as falling commodity prices, heavy increases in 
private debt, and increasingly competitive market. Con- 
cludes boom conditions will last at least through first half 
of 1953, that they would be cut short by ending of Ko- 
rean war, but in any event there is no prospect of a dras- 
tic depression. 


Usually this time of the year I buy a new crystal ball, 
look into it carefully and try to tell you what the next 
year will bring. You know the story of the three pro- 
fessional men who were rivaling one with another as to 
which is the oldest profession. The 
surgeon said, “Surgery is the oldest 
profession because the good book 
says, ‘And the Lord created Eve by 
taking a rib out of Adam.’ That is 
a surgeon.” 

The engineer said, “No, engineer- 
ing is the oldest profession, because 
the good book says, ‘The Lord cre- 
ated the world out of chaos,’ and that 
came before Adam was created.” 

And the economist, who was well 
traveled, was a business adviser and 
had all the attributes of an economist 
with a grin on his face said, “And 
who created chaos?” 

As in the past years I will try 
again to bring to you more chaos so 
that no matter what I say next year, I can say, “Didn’t 
I tell you so?” 


The past year was a good one, but while the over-all 
economy was operating at high gear, not all the segments 
of the economy enjoyed the same degree of prosperity. 


Continued on page 22 


*A talk by Professor Nadler before 15th Annual Arthur M. Reis 
Forum, New York City, Jan. 14, 1953. 
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Coastal Caribbean Oils, Inc. 


Get out your best map of Flor- 
ida because in the next few 
minutes we are going on the big- 
gest treasure hunt in the history 
of that fabul- 
ous tropical 
state. In past 
cen.uries toe 
state of Ever- 
gladesand 
oranges has 
been the scene 
of feverish 
searches for 
buried pirate 
gold and the 
loot from 
sunken Span- 
ish galleons. 
But today the 
quest is for 
“black gold,” 
for oil and gas. Even in this year 
1953, Florida is still a virgin state 
as far as oil exploration is con- 
cerned. It has vast areas which 
have never been touched by the 
oil drill. Nevertheless, exploration 
activity continues to expand to 
new peaks. There are 17 geophysi- 
cal crews at work mapping the 
underground structure to be found 
there. This intense activity is being 
financed by such majors as Sin- 
clair, Continental, Magnolia, Texas 
Company, Gulf, Humble, Sun and 
the California Company. 

Now for the $64 question. Do 
large deposits of oil and gas exist 
under the soil of Florida? I have 
talked with some top students of 
oil and gas deposits who think 
that the chances of finding petro- 
leum in sizable quantities there 
are most encouraging. They be- 
lieve that the geology in many 
sections of Florida is as favorable 
as it is in other Southern states 
which border on the Gulf of 
Mexico and which are substantial 
oi] producers. They argue that oil 
has been found in bonanza quan- 
tities all around the borders of the 
Gulf of Mexico where explora- 
tion has been thoroughly carried 
out. Why shouldn’t Florida have 
its oil pools too? The states of 
Texas and Louisiana, on the Gulf, 
possess enormous wealth in “black 
gold.” In fact, some of the most 
promising producing areas are 
right out in the “tidelands’ part 
of the Gulf, entirely surrounded 
by water, many miles offshore 
from Texas and Louisiana. Mov- 
ing eastward, we find oil in the 
state of Mississippi, too. And, dur- 
ing 1951, the hopes of Florida res- 
idents soared when Humble Oil- 
struck an important new oilfield 
known as the Pollard field in 
southern Alabama, just four miles 
north of the Florida border. This 
Humble discovery has produced 
a scramble to lease available aere- 
age in northern Florida, which 
adjoins Alabama. One major oil 
company after another has jumped 
into this Alabama-Florida land 
play and new leases have been 
signed on well over 1,000,000 acres 
in northern Florida. 


The leasing boom is on in the 
rest of Florida too, all the way 
down to the very south end of 
the Florida Keys. Humble and 
Gulf Oil are two of the big hold- 
ers of leases, as are a long list 
of others. Continental Oil, a new- 
comer into the Florida picture, 
has taken on over 1,000,000 acres 
in the southern part of the state, 
south and east of Tampa. It is 
estimated that 75% of the entire 
state is now under oil and gas 
leases. This means that a snarpiy 





Eldon A. Grimm 


stepped-up drilling campaign is 
just around the corner. 

Florida does have one oilfield 
of moderate significance, and this 
is Humble Oil's Sunniland Field 
in the southern part of the state, 
located 35 miles southwest of 
Lake Okeechobee in Collier 
County. The largest producing 
well in Sunniland was brought 
in back in 1948 with a 760 barrel- 
per-day output of 25 gravity crude 
from the Sunniland limestone 
zone. 


There have been a number of 
wildeats drilled in various parts 
of the state, and some of these 
have had rather encouraging 
shows of oil and gas, despite the 
absence of commercial production. 
However, since most of these ex- 
ploratory tests were drilled, vital 
new techniques have been devel- 
oped to make oil drilling much 
more of a scientific procedure. 
For example, some of the majors 
such as Gulf Oil have charted 
the sub-surface structures of Flor- 
ida by means of magnetometer 
survey from airplanes. In the fu- 
ture, it will be possible to erect 
the drilling derricks on the most 
promising locations. In addition, 
there is a much more thorough 
understanding of Florida’s puz- 
zling geology than there was even 
a few years ago. 

Now, we turn to the company 
which seems to have more terri- 
tory under lease in Florida than 
any other oil company has. It is 
called Coastal Caribbean Oils, Inc. 
It was born just a few days ago, 
as a “spin-off” from the old Pan- 
coastal Oil Co. The new Coastal! 
Caribbean, with about 5,760,009 
shares outstanding, made its debut 
in the American Stock “Exchange 
this week and traded at above 
$4 a share. Coastal Caribbean has 
just taken ove: a total of about 
5,000,C00 acres of leases in Florida. 
These leases were formerly held 
for a pericd of several years by 
Coastal Petroleum Co., a subsidi- 
ary of the old Pancoastal. The 
5,000,C00 acres are entirely “wild- 
cat,” are almost all leased from 
the State of Florida, and are al- 
most all undeiwater too. They 
consist, in the main of beaches, 
offshore areas up to 10 miles out, 
bays, harbors, inlets, river bot- 
toms and lake beds. The company 
has no oil or gas production, as 
yet, but it does have this tremen- 
dous amount of territory. A brief 
summary of holdings is shown 
below: 


(1) About 4,000,000 of these 
acres lie along the west coast of 
Florida on the Gulf of Mexico 
side. Here, Coastal Caribbean has 
a continuous water-bottom “strip 
10 miles wide which runs up and 
down the west coast for a total 
distance of more than 400 miles. 
That's a mighty. long. piece of 
property. It stretches from Apal- 
achicola Bay in Gulf and Franklin 
Counties of northwest Florida all 
the way down to six miles south 
of the city of Naples at the south- 
ern end of the state. Naples, on 
your map, is south of Ft. Myers. 


(2) Now look on your map for 
big Lake Okeechobee in south- 
central Florida. This lake is about 
40 milés west of Palm Beach. 
Coastal Caribbean has 467,000 un- 
derwater acres leased from the 
state in this promising basin, and 
173,000 other acres in this same 
lease block. Rather high hopes 
are held for this lake property. 

(3) Immediately adjoining Lake 
Okeechobee on the south is a 90.- 
000-acre block leased from the 
U. S. Sugar Corporation. 


(4) In the Everglades section’ 


about 25 miles southwest of Miami 


L_SSSaSsss SSS SS 
“This Week's 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Ceastal Caribbean Oils, Inc. 
Eldon A. Grimm, General Part- 
ner, Walston & Co., New York 
City. (Page 2) 


River Brand Rice Mills—Schuyler 
Van Vechten, Vice-President 
and Director, Lee Higginson 
Corp., New York City. (Page 16) 
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are 90,000 more acres of state 
leases. 
(5) Also leased from the state 


are about 245,000 acies of tide- 
lands in and about famous Key 
Largo and Plantation Key down 
in the Keys. This historical area, 
south of Miami and just off the 
Florida mainland, is a known 
petroliferous area. 


At least three drilling projects 
either on, or near, company leases 
are expected to begin over the 
next few months. In fact, just last 
week Sinclair Oil started to drill 
an 11,500-fcot test on Key Largo 
40 miles south of Miami. This 
wildeat is adjacent to Coastal’s 
state lease No. 364, which consists 
of one block of 122,000 acres in 
the Key Largo area. Sinclair as- 
sumes a 50% undivided interest in 
this acreage. This project will be 
watched with great interest by the 
oil industry because it is only a 
few miles north of Coastal’s No. 
1 H. R. Williams, drilled in 1949. 
This original well at the north 
end of Key Largo was designed to 
test a known geological structure 
and was recognized as one of the 
best prospects in the state. The 
objective was to test the Sunni- 
land Limestone at about 10,200 to 
10,500 feet. However, this goal was 
never achieved. At 6,702 feet the 
project came to an abrupt end 
with a twist-off followed by an 
unsuccessful fishing job. A good 
oil show was reported, however. 
More recent seismic surveys have 
indicated that this first well was 
off-structure by several miles. 

Coastal’s promising Lake 
Okeechobee-U. S. Sugar leases 
may be drilled this year too with 
a deep test of at least 11,000 feet. 
Curing 1952, a refraction seismo- 
graph crew spent several months 
of work there. 


Some of the major oil compa- 
nies such as Gulf and Humble 
are also planning several wildcat 
wells just a few miles away from 
various Coastal holdings, and two 
of these locations are reported to 
be in Franklin County and in Lee 
County on the west coast of 
Florida. 


The Everglades region -is being 
studied too. Back in 1949, Coastal 
Pete, the predecessor company, 
drilled a wildcat in Dade County 
in the Everglades just west of 
Miami. Known as the No. 1 State- 
Grossman, it penetrated to a 
depth of 11,520 feet and did en- 
counter many encouraging oil and 
gas shows between 9,388-11,150 
feet but the zones in which the 


shows. were recorded ‘had poor 


porosity and’ for that. reason could 
not be commercially produced. 


Other unsuccessful tests put 
down a few years ago included 
one deep well in Pinellas County 
and four others of moderate depth, 
with one each in Levy, Jefferson 
Lafayette and Monroe Counties. 
One of. these, a 7,559-foot test in 
Monroe County, was put down 
near Tavernier on Plantation Key. 
None of these projects was con- 
clusive, however. In its drilling 
ventures, Coastal almost always 
works with one or more of the 
major companies so that they can 
share a substantial part of the 
expenses. 


So far, then, Coastal Caribbean 
has no commercial production. But 
it does have sucn an immense 
territory under lease that it does 
have high hopes of. hitting some- 


Continued on page 16 
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The Bank Credit Outlook 


By WILLIAM T. TAYLOR* 
Vice-President, Barkers Trust Company, New York 


Although both credit policy, and debt management policy, 
according te Mr. Taylor is in state of flux, and therefore makes 
forecasting difficult, he ventures view there'll be an increase 
in bank leans for tenth successive year. Points out, however, 
growth im business loans will depend on changes in price levels, 
and, if these are steady, loans of this character will also be 
steady. Says liquid condition of business has improved, and 
liquidation of government securities by institutional investors 
has slackened. Predicts Treasury refunding will not disturb 
money market. 


In December, I attended a sales 
convention of a company which is 
one of the leaders in its industry. 
The very able economist of the 
company was 
on the pro- 
gram and 
started his 
remarks with 
the following 
earth - shaking 
observation, 
“Sales in 1953 
will be about 
the same as in 
1952, unless 
they are up or 
down.” Such a 
hedge clause 
is most satis- 
fying when 
one is. at- 
tempting to prophesy. Although I 
have been unable to dream up an 
equivalent umbrella for myself, I 
hope you will excuse my temerity 
in making some guesses about the 
future. 

My experience over the years 
indicates that when bankers get 
together to talk shop, sooner or 
later they get around to discussing 
the outlook for bank loans, invest- 
ments, deposits, and interest rates. 
I propose to venture some observa- 
tions on these matters in the time 
allotted to me this morning. I un- 
dertake this assignment not be- 
cause I possess any secret formula 
that will enable me to come out 
with the right answer, but in the 
thought that a discussion of the 
major factors that will | affect 
banking in 1953: will be of some 





William T. Taylor 


assistance in: clarifying points of - 


view and formulating opinions. 


This is not a particularly easy 
time to attempt this task. In addi- 
tion to the uncertainties and dif- 
ferences of opinion that custom- 
arily surround the outlook for 
business activity and prices, both 
credit policy and debt manage- 
ment policy are in a state of flux. 
This increases the risks in ex- 
pressing points of view, but un- 
fortunately does not free us from 
the necessity of having some 
opinions, albeit tentative, about 
the outlook. Of course, we must 
also assume no change in the tem- 
perature of the so-called cold war. 


Outleok for Loans 


Every major category of bank 
loans, except loans on securities, 
showed an increase in 1952; and 
by the end of the year. the total 
loans of all commercial banks 
were at new record levels. 

It-is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that total bank loans have in- 





*An address by Mr. Taylor before the 
ational Credit Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Chicago, IIl., 


January 27, 1953. 


creased in each of the past nine 
years—from 1944 through 1952. It 
is my guess that 1953 will mark 
the 10th successive year of growth 
in total bank loans, Building starts 
have been holding up well in re- 
cent months, and this presages 
another increase in real estate 
mortgage debt this year. Con- 
sumer credit may not continue to 
rise at the rapid rates of recent 
months, but is likely to show an 
increase for the year. In both these 
lending fields, commercial banks 
in all probability will continue 
their active participation. 

That is a broad general conclu- 
sion. The more interesting—and 
perhaps the most important — 
problem revolves around loans to 
business. 


In most types of loans, the in- 
creases in 1952 were larger than 
in 1951; the key exception was in 
business loans, which increased 
only about half as much last year 
as in 1951. Let’s look back at 
business loan performance in 1951 
and 1952. You will recall that 
business loans rose sharply in the 
early months of 1951, as a result of 
the inflation then under way, 
whereas in 1952 they declined 
slightly in the corresponding 
months. In the second half of both 
years, the growth was about equal: 

Doubtless a careful student of 
the subject would be able to come 


up with a very technical and - 


learned treatise on the many and 
complex factors that underlie the 
behavior of these loans. Looking 
at the reeord of the postwar years, 


I ‘have been impressed by:one fair-~ 
ly simple fact;. namely, the close . 


similarity in the movements of 


business loans and’ business inven- - 


tories. The latter in turn depend 
upen the: state of business and 
upon the course of and outlook 
for commodity prices. Thus, rapid 
increases in business loans’ oc- 
curred from 1946 to 1948 when 
inventeries were being restocked 
and commodity prices were rising 
rapidly, When business activity 
eased and prices softened begin- 
ning in late 1948, business loans 
showed a decline. With the out- 
break of the Korean war and the 
ensuing inflation, business loans 
staged another sharp rally. 


The outlook for business loans, 
therefore, is tied in very closely 
with our expectations es to busi- 
ness activity and commodity 
prices. If, on top of the current 
high levels of business activity, 
we experience a resurgence of in- 
flationary pressures, doubtless our 
business customers will seek addi- 
tional bank credit in order to help 
carry larger inventories and re- 
ceivables. However, I doubt that 


Continued on page 36 
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Swords and 


By IRA U. 


Author of “Expan 


Plowshares 


COBLEIGH 


ding Your Income” 


A quick look at how the virtual completion of its postwar 

expansion program has tempered the steel industry, plus cur- 

rent comment on some interested and high-yielding equities 
in the market crucible. 


It is an interesting commentary 
on the cyclical volatility of the 
teel industry (and of its common 
stocks) that of the 50 equities most 
widely held in 
investment 
trust  port- 
folios, only 
two steel com- 
panies appear 

the biggest 
U. Ss. and 
Bethiechem. Of 
all our major 
industries, 
steel seems to 
be one of the 
widest swing- 
ers, even 
though its 
products seem 
virtually in- 
dispensable, in peace or in war. 

Three thousand years before we 
had the current phrase “guns or 
butter’ symbolizing our economic 
choice of goods either for war or 
for peace, the Old Testament 
prophet Isaiah spoke of beating 
“swords into plowshares,” and 
that reference seems especially 
useful today. For right now we 
need both swords and plowshares; 
and the steel industry would be 
indeed operating dismally were it 
not supported this year both by 
the $55 billion armaments expen- 
diture and a 6,000,000 unit produc- 
tion program for cars, trucks, 
tractors and trailers. 





Ira U. Cobleigh 


Steel Capacity Enlarged 


It might have been thought that 
the steel industry, after blasting 
away to new prodigies of output 
i ‘orld War II would have 
tap_red off since 1946—but no. 
First, all the unfilled and pent up 
demands for cars, buildings, 
bridges, oil wells, homes and ap- 
plianeces. sustained virtual 100% 
operation till into 1949, when the 
pace slackened a bit; and a real 
production dip might have oc- 
curred in 1950 but for the Korean 


From that point, and 
continuing unto this day, expan- 
sion of capacity and production 
have surged; and accelerated de- 
preciation allowances of over $100 
millions allured and assured new 
plant construction. 


outbreak. 


Thus the end of this year will 
show that we've got ingot pro- 
duction capacity of 120 million 
tons per annum. This is a 33% in- 
crease over 1946 and the big 1953 
question is, can we maintain steel 
sales at or near this exalted level 
of productivity? There are many 
who doubt it; and who fee! that 


a slackening even by so little as 
5% would push many companies 
dangerou sly near their break-even 

points. Others, viewing the reverse 
side of the coin, say that some 
slopping-off of demand would not 
be too damaging; that it would 
relegate some of the older and less 
cfficient plants into enforced idle- 
ness; that the newer units would 
then produce the required steel 
at lower cost; and that high cost 
overtime labor would be elimi- 
nated. Further, if, as many anal- 
ysts contend, the steel needs for 
motor cars and heavy industry 
should taper, correspondingly 
lower prices for vital raw mate- 
rials would offset, on the earnings 
statement, reduced total sales. 


However these speculations into 
the future may turn out, steel 
stocks will remain speculative, a 
fact amply vouchsafed by the high 
yield and low price earnings ratios 
revealed on the attached table. 
During most of 1951 the steels did 
nothing, and did it with great 
consistency; and not till the 
Autumn of 1952 did this group 
come to life—just in time, actually, 
to propel the Dow-Jones barom- 
eter into 23-year high ground. So 
today, in addition to our pano- 
ramic appraisal of the steel trade 
itself, we must also ask ourselves 
if steel shares, in their recent 
move, have not already dis- 
counted, quite amply, the statisti- 
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cal factors in their favor. More 
particularly, are there any under- 
valued ones left? Let’s take a look. 


National Steel Corp. 


National Steel Corporation, pro- 
ducing roughly 5% of our steel, 
is not rated among the biggest 
companies, but it’s well integraied, 
and has a record replete with ex- 
cellent management and sustaineu 
profitability. While every other 
steel company was losing money 


in the 1932 doldrums, National 
was making it—and paying divi- 
dends. Steadily since 1907 Na- 


tional has paid some dividend in 
each and every year. 

Starting out with the ores which 
it gets from its Hanna Iron Ore 
division, from extensive beds in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, it owns a fleet of boats to 
transport the ore to the mills. 
Then for coal it owns Naticnal 
Mines Corp., and river barges to 
deliver the ebony element from 
the shafts and pits of Pennsy!l- 
vania, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Then whether you seek 
motor car bodies, sheet steel, tin- 
plate by the electrolytic process, 
a steel floor, a Quonset Hut or 
just plain pig iron, National has 
got it. 

Capitalization is quite straight- 
away—$55 million in bonds, no 
preferred and 7,348,000 shares of 
common (27% owned by M. A. 
Hanna Co.) selling at $50 paying 
$3, and earning about $4.10. Stock 
was split 3-for-1 in 1950. National 
is about as solid as they come in 
steels. Earnings are down about 
$2 from 1951 but should improve 
in "53. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Republic Steel Corporation is 
the third largest steel maker, be- 
ing capable of annual production 
of above 10 million tons. Well 
integrated, with extensive owned 
reserves of ore and coal, and 50% 
interest in a company developing 
taconite ore in Minnesota, Repub- 
lic deserves serious consideration. 
Progressive management here 
spent $295 million in property im- 
provement between 1946 and 1951, 
and improved efficiency, thus cre- 
ated, is a powerful factor for im- 
proved future earnings. 


As to products, Republic makes 
sheets, bars, pipes, tin plate and 
alloys; and in the finished goods 
department offers culverts, win- 
dows, kitchen cabinets and office 
desks. Gross sales passed the 
billion dollar mark in 1951. 


About finances there is long- 
term indebtedness of $171.2 mil- 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . 


lion followed by $28.2 million of 
$6 preferred (convertible into 2 
common shares); and finally, 5,- 
896,719 shares of common listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Dividends are quite liberal—$4 a 
share for the past two years, with 
the biggest earnings margin occur- 
ring in 1950 when per share net 
reached $10.53. If you’re shopping 
for steels you'll certainly want to 
consider Republic. 


Jones & Laughlin 

Fourth in the trade is Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. chairmanned 
by a distinguished Navy Admiral, 
Ben Moreell. Twenty-three per- 
cent of output here (1251) goes to 
motor cars, 36% strip and sheet 
stec! shipments and 20% tubular 
products; 14% bars, the balance 
scattered among oil and gas needs, 
machinery, transportation and ap- 
pliances. 

Here again the pattern of post- 
war plant improvement is highly 
evident with $190 million laid out 
for this purpose in the 1946-50 
period. Best year for the common 
was 1950 when $7.36 was earned. 
Nineteen fifty-two was poor by 
earlier standards, but it would 
appear that most of the pessimism 
about last year’s results has been 
discounted in current price quo- 
tations. 6,200,654 shares of com- 
mon here follow 293,568 shares of 
$5 preferred and $149 million of 
bonds. Jones & Laughlin is per- 
haps a bit more marginal than 
others we've mentioned, but it 
does not appear over-inflated by 


its present market valuation. 


Profit-Potential Industry 

Obviously this has been a very 
capsuled account of steels but the 
overall pattern seems the same— 
wide cyclical swings, heavy plant 
improvement in recent years, 
soggy 1952 earnings due to a nasty 
strike; and hopes for this year 
tempered by a possible fall in de- 
mand, and trade pricing probably 
more competitive. Further, earn- 
ings again may seem lower than 
they really are, due to heavy bites 
of accelerated depreciation. 

If however, you assume a watch- 
ful attitude and are not too lulled 
by the siren call of existing high 
yields, judicious selection and 
good timing of purchase here, may 
permit you to plow part of your 
hoard into steel shares—on a 
profitable basis! 


Table of Representative Steels 


1952 Earn- 1952 Current Yield 

Company— ings About Dividend Price About 

SIND - ccpcsekinoetiinenases 6.50 $4.00 56% 7.1% 
APG iis... 3S TS. 6.00 3.00 42 7.1 
Jones & Laughlin. _ ~~ 2.80 1.80 23% 7.7 
OEE * =.= e menpedinehinieiees 4.10 3.00 50 6.0 
OE FE £0 6.95 4.00 48 84 
is We Giicacncnnaaaen 4.45 3.00 42% 7.0 
Youngstown _..--.-.--- 5.70 3.00 45% 6.6 
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February holds out real promise 
for the investment banking busi- 
ness, judging from current irdi- 
cations of the volume of new is- 
sues being groomed for market in 
the period. 

After several weeks of thin 
fare the prospective pickup in ac- 
tivity naturally comes as a wel- 
come change. Moreover, it zppears 
that the shelves of underwriters 
znd dealers have been pretty well 
cleared of remnants of recent un- 
dertakings. 

Firms that underwrite and dis- 
tribute new securities for industry 
are in good position for tackling 
the man-sized job which looms 
ahead. As an added lift, the roster 
of new prospects contains a goodly 
sprinkling of business to be done 
through negotiated deals. 

With the disso'ution of the syn- 
dicate which brought out Ohie 
Power Co.’s $22,000,000 of 30-year 
first mertgage bonds, the last of 
recent offerings which had been 
hanging over the market has been 
cleared away. Bankers paid the 
utility 102.08999 for the issue as 
334s. 

Reoffered at 102.625 to yield 
3.24%, the bonds were slow ‘in 
moving out. Bankers, evidently 
convinced that the market was not 
likely, in the near term, to reach 
a point that would make this basis 
attractive to buyers, moved quick- 
ly to let the issue find its level in 
the free market. Turned loose, 
the bonds went to a 101%-101% 
basis for an indicated yield’ of 
around 3.28%. 


Made to Order 


Including the several issues 
reaching market this week, bank- 
ers will be called upon to handle 
corporate debt issues for more 
than $200,000,000 to and including 
Feb. 18. 


The bulk of such projects range 
in size from $12,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 which, speaking generally, 
is the type of undertaking bankers 
like to handle. There are two a 
bit larger, namely Consolidated 
Edisen Co.’s $40,000,000 of 30-year 
first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, and $30,000,000 of 20-year 
first mortgage pipe line bonds on 
which Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. will open bids on Monday. 

Dealers are keeping their fin- 
gers crossed and hoping that un- 
derwriters sponsoring the business 
will take cognizance of the change 
in the situation and price this new 
material accordingly. 


Meeting the Issue 


The State of California’s $100,- 
000,000 of new veterans’ farm and 
home loan bonds appeared tq be 
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getting a favorable reception judg- 
ing from reports. 

Reoffering of this issue was 
priced at levels to yield from 1.1% 
for the shortest maturity to around 
2.52% for the series due in 1973. 

In the case of the lengest ma- 
turity, it was noted that the 2.52% 
tax-exempt yield on the long ma- 
turity worked out as the equiv- 
alent of 5% on a taxable bond in 
the case of some prospective buy- 
ers. 

A Real Whopper 


The chemical industry’s new 
capital needs naturally are in 
keeping with its growth which has 
been little short of phenomenal. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.’s 
projected record-breaking indus- 
trial issue is in keeping with the 
overall picture. 

Allied plans to sell $200,000,000 
long-term debentures to finance 
construction of plants to produce 
new products developed in its lab- 
oratories. There have been a few 
other issues of such dimensions 
but these have been placed direct- 
ly with institutions. Allied will 
go to the public through an un- 
derwriting group. 

Over the last seven years, it 
has plowed $313,000,000 back into 
the properties with all but $50,- 
000,000 in bank loans. the latter 
due in 1955, being provided out of 
its own resources. 
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‘Feb. 9, 1953 (New York City) 

American Stock Exchange an- 
nual election. 

Feb. 11, 1953 (Chicago, Mil.) 

Bond Club of Chicago annual 
meeting at the Mid-Day Club. 
Feb. 11, 1953 (Boston, Mass.) 

Boston Securities Traders Asso- 
ciation 29th annual Winter Din- 
mer at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel. 
Feb. 11, 1953 (Detroit, Mich.) 

Detroit Stock Exchange annua) 
dinner at the Hotel Statler. 

Feb. 13, 1953 (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Milwaukee Bond Club Mid- 
Winter party at the East Room of 
the Hotel Schroeder. 

Feb. 13-14, 1953 (Chicage, U1.) 

Investment Bankers Association 
of America winter meeting at the 
Drake Hotel. 

Feb. 20, 1953 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia annual Mid-Win- 
ter Dinner at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel 
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Bc The Steel Production ja 
Electric Output 
Carloadings 
Retail Trade 
State of Trade Commodity Price Index 
Food Price Index 
Auto Production 
\ and Industry Business Failures 

Total incustrial production in the period ended on Wednesday 
of last week was lifted slightly above the preceding week and 
was much higher than the level of a year ago. It was also close to 
the postwar high of November last. 

Reports on employment continued to be very favorable, 
coupled with the fact that in some areas a labor shortage was 
quite evident. Many manufacturers, it was reported, were adver- 
tising in out-of-state newspapers for help and in some instances 
special inducements were offered to prospective employees. 

Industrial production in January of the current year increased 
for the fifth straight month, the Federal Reserve Board index 
revealed. It climbed to 236% of the 1935-39 average. This 
compared with 235% in December and 193% last July when out- 
put was held down by the steel strike. Last month’s production 
of factories and mines was the greatest in the nation’s history, 
with the exception of October and November, 1943. Full-scale 
war pushed the index for those months to a record high of 247%. 

The prospects of business should continue good and at a 
steady pace during the next three or four months, according to 
the January survey of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Increased production is reducing backlogs but new orders 
are rising, the agents stated. Prices are holding stable, with a 
tendency to dip as competition sharpens. Very few materials are 
critically short, the buying executives say, and supply is meeting 
the demand in many items considered scarce and catching up on 
others, it further reports. 

Consumers bought heavily “on the cuff’ during December, 
the Federal. Reserve Board reports. They added $617,000,000 
to their indebtedness on instalment purchases of automobiles 
and. other products. This compared with an increase of only 
$239,000,000 in December, 1951. Instalment credit to auto buyers 
alone jumped $152,000,000.. In the final month of 1951, the total 
had .been reduced by $61,000,000. The huge December increase 
pushed instalment credit outstanding at the close of 1952 to a 
record $16,;500,000,000, a gain of nearly $3,000,000,000 during the 
year. 

Steel industry earnings last year skidded 22% below their 
1951 level. But income in the fourth quarter of 1952 was about 
20% higher than it was during the fourth quarter of 1951, “The 
Iren Age,” national metalworking weekly, states this week in its 
current survey of the steel trade. 

The relatively poor showing last year, it adds, resulted largely 
from the 54-day strike that cut deeply into operations and profit 
in both the second and third quarters. The fourth quarter up- 
surge in earnings marked quick and complete recovery from the 
paralyzing effects of the strike. 

In addition to the steel strike, producers blamed inadequate 
price relief to compensate for a record wage increase and increas- 
ing costs of goods and services for their poorer profit showing, 
this trade weekly states. 

Last year’s financial results clearly demonstrate that profit 
margins are still getting narrower. For example, U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s net income was only 4.6% of sales last year compared with 
5.2% in 1951. In 1950 it was 73%. The corporation represents 
about one-third of the steel industry, “The Iron Age” points out. 

Despite last year’s relatively poor showing, the earnings 
outlook for 1953 is fairly favorable, it continues. The same factors 
that brought marked improvement during the fourth quarter 

Continued on page 37 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


INFLATION OR DEFLATION? 
This Week’s Revelations from Ike 


The $64-question whether Ike spells inflation or deflation is 
re-highlighted by this week’s State of the Union message, and his 
lieutenants’ following economy moves. 

Let us see what reinforcement to the existing underlying 
expansionist and restrictive elements is given 
by the several economic segmenis of the 
President’s Message. General Eisenhower pro- 
claimed four major policies with economic im- 
plications: (1) Extension of the Korean War. 
(2) Greater Cold War activity. (3) Scrapping 
of Wage Price controls. (4) Vetoing of tax 
cuts before budgetary curtailment. 

The stepping-up of the shooting war, in- 
sofar as this will actually follow from the de- 
cision to free the Seventh Fleet from guard 
duty for Communist China, might swell the 
budget’s Defense Expenditure total by an addi- 
tional one to one and a half billion during this 
first half of 1953. Whether or not the effect of 
the new Asiatic policy as well as item (2), the 
all-round Cold War intensification, is quanti- 
tatively measurable, surely the erect wii be 
inflationary rather deflationary. 

Likewise is the scrapping of wage and price controls on the 
in-flationary side, although in the opinion of this writer, in a 
very minor way. As instanced even in the current decision made 
when only a very few items are pressing upward against ceilings, 
the principle seems to be established that controls will be aban- 
doned only when they are not needed anyway. This conclusion is 
reinforced by the President’s accompanying gingery attitude 
toward abandonment of rent control. The fourth State of the 
Union: “plank,” barring tax cuts before indication of . budget- 
balancing spending-curtailment, alone is de-flationary. It is de- 
flationary. because of the pressure toward actual budget-balancing 
supplied by the withholding of the politically-desirable tax- 
reduction bait to the Congressmen until they have come through 
with major reorganization. 

Other facets of economic-relevant policies touched on by the 
new President ranged from the neutral, as easing-of-important- 
restrictions-with-some-protection, to the mildly expansionist, as 
extension of social security benefits, aid to education, and govern- 
ment activity in the field of public health and welfare. 


The Long-Term Elements 


There are, of course, several long-term major inflating and 
deflating elements still deeply imbedded in our economy. Labor 
union strength, pushing upward on wages and prices, will no 
doubt continue strong under any Administration. Inflationary 
credit “mischief” still is potent. As a result of the Federal Reserve 
Banks’ long-time purchases of government bonds, our commercial 
banking system has created and made available for circulation 
nearly $70 billion of inflationary purchasing media. The huge 
amount of the public’s idle or hoarded purchasing power, together 
with the dollar-devaluation weapon-in-the-closet supply a major 
force for in-flation, or at least a means of early counter-attack 
against unwelcome de-flation. 


The most certain guarantor of inflation-promotion is the pol- 
itician’s consciousness of ballot-box reprisal ensuing from unpop- 
ular deflation, ensuring at least the calling-in of all available in- 
flationary resuscitation media at the first signs of serious “trouble.” 


Continued on page 43 
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Government's Role in 
Preventing Depression 


’ 


. 


By 


EDWIN G. NOURSE* 


) Formerly Chairman, President's Council of Economic Advisers 


Dr. Nourse discusses recent “Economic Report to the Presi- 
dent,” prepared by the Council of Economic Advisers, and 


points out its merits and deficiencies. 
contradiction in explanations given for business confidence 


in next five years. Points out 


—o~ 


Says there is a basic 


rising productivity is itself an 


economic problem and advocates: (1) deflation of public 
overconfidence by government; 
conversion of Federal floating debt into leng-term obligations ; 


(2) a balanced budget; (3) 


} (4) putting money management in skilled hands; (5) decen- 


/  tralization of public enterprise; 


This story is told of some dis- 
tinguished mathematician of the 
past. He was asked what he 
tvould do if he were given a dif- 
ficult prob- 
lem to solve 
within 10 
minutes 
on pain of 
death. He re- 
piied that he 
would take 
aine minutes 
to analyze the 
problem so 
that he would 
see just what 
its nature was 
and what 
really was in- 
volved in a 
solution. Then 
in the 10th 
minute he could proceed to for- 
mulate his answer. I propose to 
follow about that course tonight. 
Iam presented with a hypothetical 
rroblem: How should gevernment 
act in the economic area during 
tae Administration which opened 
with “dancing in the streets” of 
Washington a week ago tonight? 
Vo give a sensible and useful an- 
swer to that question, one should 
‘irst analyze the constituent is- 
sues. What is there in our present 
situation, in our national economic 

astitutions, in our national codes 
w practices of business and po- 
tical behavior which would ex- 
2ose the economy to the threat of 
2 major depression at any time 
during the next four years? 





Edwin G. Nourse 


“The Goose Hangs High” 
If one looks back a month to 
review what was written in. the 
year-end business summaries and 





*An address by Dr. Nourse at the 
Eighth Annual Conference of New York 
University Graduate Schoo! of Business 
sponsored by the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, New York City, 


(6) restoration of free markets. 


the New Year's prognostications, 
and if he listens to the appraisals 
currently being made of the eco- 
nomic state of the nation as Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and the Repub- 
licans take over, he will find the 
predominant note one of great op- 
timism. Not only are production 
indexes unprecedentedly high, un- 
employment phenomenally lew, 
and prices apparently stable. 
Added to this, profits for "52 held 
unexpectedly close to the peak 
level of 1951, and there are wide- 
spread expressions of faith that 
they will do at least nearly as well 
in ‘53. Here and there, to be 
sure, one hears a discordant note 
from those who are not so sure 
the business cycle has been 
licked, those whe — indulging in 
“anthropomorphic symbolism” 
talk of a “tired boom,” or those 
who see “vulnerabilities” in the 
business structure behind its im- 
pressive facade of prosperity. But, 
with skies continuing bright day 
after day, there are more and 
more recruits to the chorus of 
those who confidently sing, . “It 
ain’t gonna rain no more.” 
While some of the prophets of 
a new era of stabilized prosperity 
stress the mechanics of the eco- 
nomic process, others emphasize 
its psychological aspects. The 
freshest note in the new gospel 
is sounded by those who pin their 
faith to the “built-in stabilities” 
of the new economic system, in- 
stalled by governmental engineers 
and architects during the past 
quarter-century. This view was 
strikingly put forward in the 
“Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent,” transmitted to Congress on 
Jan. 14. After looking back at the 
splendid achievements of his Ad- 
ministration and the Democratic 
regime in general, Mr. Truman 


pointed to what he called “réen- 


forcements against economic fluc- 
Adroitly 


tuations.” sidestepping 
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personal responsibility for 
praising the strength of these 
built-in stabilizers; he appealed to 
an anonymous host of unseen 
witnesses to testify as to what had 
been done to make a continuation 
of present prosperity possible if 
only the situation was not bun- 
gled by the new Administration. 


This section of his report is 
worthy of quotation: 
“During recent weeks, a va- 


riety of commentators far and 
wide have noted the profoundly 
protective and _ stabilizing ele- 
ments which have been built into 
our economic system during. the 
past quarter-century. There is 
now a rather prevalent view that 
the danger of any economic set- 
back getting out of hand - during 
the next few years is minimized 
by broader and fairer distribution 
of income among individuals and 
economic groups; a more progres- 
sive tax system which automati- 
cally adjusts in part to changes 
in business conditions; a level of 


publie expenditures which, while . 


we all want to-see it lower as 
soon as world conditions permit, 
stabilizes demand and stimulates 
private investment: unemploy- 
ment compensation and the rest of 
the social security system; farm 
price supports; a far more shock- 
proof system of banks and secu- 
rities exchanges; the greater firm- 
ness of wage rates due in part to 
strong unions; and more énlight- 


lective bargaining, and investment 
planning. And not the least of the 
Stabilizing effects of these pro- 
grams is the increasing confidence 
in the maintenance of prosperity 
which they inspire.” 


It should in fairness be noted 
that Mr. Truman went ‘on to 
recognize that this was not the 
whole story. “Many of our do- 
mestic economic problems have 
not been solved... . We may face 
in the future, particularly when 
defense spending can safely be 
reduced, more serious tests of our 
ability to avoid depression than 
those which have occurred since 
World War II... . It ,»would be 
imprudent to rely excessively 
upon the stabilizing factors al- 
ready in being.” These qualifica- 
tions the staff elaborated with 
keen insight and broad balance in 
the Council’s review accompany- 
ing the President’s Economic Re- 
port. Mr. Keyserling, however, in- 
serted an “amplifying note” de- 
signed to restore the confidence 
theme to the document. Appre- 
hensive ‘that the public would not 
fully grasp or that the report did 
not adequately expound his “re- 
iterated interest in the philosophy 


of an expanding economy,” he ex- 
horted: 
“Today, with crying needs for 


our exportable products among 
millions of free people throughout 
the world whose very freedom is 
imperiled by want, with numerous 
families in the United States in 
need of a better standard of liv- 
ing and a vast majority of the 
people of the United States well 
able to benefit by a still higher 
standard of living, with the 
chances possibly 50-50 that the 
world situation may call for an 
intensification rather than a slack- 
ening of our international efforts, 
and with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites pursuing an increas- 
ingly relentless course, it would 
inaeed be ironical if any substan- 
tial segment of our own people 
doubted whether we will be able 
fully to use our current produc- 
tive capacity, instead of realizing 
that we have the brains immeas- 
urably to increase our economic 
and political security in the most 
profound sense by drawing the 
weapon of our ever-increasing 
productive ability fully from its 
sheath.” 


Mr. Clark went farther than 
either Mr. Truman or Mr. Keyser- 
ling down Confidence Lane. In a 
“separate note” he dissociated 
himself from the Council’s an- 





expectedly - high, 
ened business practices’ with re-.. 
spect to pricing, marketing; ¢ol-.-- 


ap- alysis of needs, prospects, and pol- 


icies, and saia: 

“Continued Government ex- 
penditures for goods and services 
upon the planned mobilization 
scale will, in my opinion, support 
a fully employed economy. If 
business slows down, the policies 
adopted during the past 20 years 
should bring about an early re- 
versal of the downward trend, as 
they did in 1949, without any ad- 
ditional action by Government. If 
trouble develops in the economy 
by 1955, it will be due to condi- 
tions, international or political, 
which are outside the ordinary 
processes of the domestic economy 
and which cannot be foreseen 
now.” 

I find noe occasion for surprise 
in any one of these three quota- 
tions—all parts of the valedictory 
of the departing Administration. 
What I am surprised at—and more 
puzzled by—is the extent to which 
business executives and business 
economists — neither Democrats 
ner New Dealers—have joined in 
this carefree chorus. Not only do 
these spokesmen from the busi- 
ness. world express confidence that 
1953. will be a year of good busi- 
ness but, again and again. they 
voice the assurance that any 
downturn, when it comes, will be 


‘“mild and of short duration.” 
-They lay great’ stress on the fact 


that housing. starts remain un- 
- that industrial 
and commercial.intentions to ex- 
pand: or~improve are well up to 
those -of -iast year..and labor’s 
weekly earnings still rising rather 
than falling off. But to me these 
expressions seem more reminis- 
cent of businessmen’s shortsight- 
edness on past occasions than con- 
vincing as to the economic stabil- 
itv of our future. With both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans lauding 
the importance of business confi- 
dence, it is worth remembering 
that. while a lack of confidence is 
indubitably a weakening feature 
in an enterprise economy. mere 
confidence will not indefinitely 
shore up a shaky economic struc- 
ture. 
Confidence in What? 

This moves me to take a little 
closer look at the foundation on 
which the present structure of 
confidence is being erected. First 
is the reliance on the innate vigor 
of our economic expansion. Some- 
times it stresses population 
growth, sometimes the advance in 
technology, sometimes the mysti- 
cal levitation of rising standards 
of living, sometimes the improve- 
ment in our economic institutions. 
To a considerable extent in recent 
weeks, there has been a tendency 
not so much to bother with anal- 
ysis of any particular source of 
strength in the future outlook as 
to express confidence in our new 
leader—to believe that with Mr. 
Eisenhower and the Republicans 
we shall.clean up the “economic 
mess in Washington,” return to 
economic soundness, and stabilize 
prosperity. Personally, I think 
that to rely on either the physical 
factors of population growth and 
technological progress or the 
spiritual factor of “sound leader- 
ship” requires some further ex- 
amination. 

Let us grant that we are in a 
“growth situation” and that we 
have a much better institutional 
setup in general than in 1929 
(even though there are still some 
“bugs” in it). The issue still comes 
down to one of how responsible 
individuals and powerful groups 
will perform under the conditions 
that will be presented during the 
next few years. Here I find more 


cause for uneasiness than for con- 
fidence. I want to direct your at- 
tention therefore first to a re- 
examination of the basis of the 
confidence we have in the “new 
management” that has just taken 


over. Second, I want to apply this 
analysis to the problem of how 
the human mass that makes up 
our 


economy will behave under 


. Thursday, 


February 5, 1953 


the situations likely to develop 
under this new management. 

There’ is 4 basic contradiction 
in the explanations given for busi- 
ness contidence in the next five 
years. One is based on the com- 
mitments made for high-level 
Government spending, the accom- 
panying high business spending, 
and the resultant high consumer 
spending. The other rests on the 
faith of businessmen and private 
citizens that the new Administra- 
tion will bring sound management 
into governmental affairs. But we 
can’t have it both ways. If Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Repub- 
lican Administration really keep 
their promise to balance the 
budget, restore the value of the 
dollar, eliminate waste, and bring 
about efficiency in all Govern- 
ment operations, there must be a 
decline in. Government spending, 
a weakened inducement for busi- 
ness spending, and a lessened 
power of consumer spending. 
Government economy is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wish 
but its implications for the mark 
in which manufacturers and mer- 
chants, bankers, 
working people deal must not be 
overlooked. 

If the budget is balanced by 
pruning $10 billion of prospective 
expenditure “from Government 
operation, there will be $10 billion 
less of immediate payroll and 
procurement to support the- mar- 
ket as it is now. operating. Will 
ary offsetting. $10 billion of~ pati 
wages and purchases come 
the market? } 
reconversion. operation. I do not 
say that it cannot be effected, by 
the technological skill, the eco- 





farmers,. ..awd «~., 


ite 


This is a vbataurtied « 


nomic sophistication and the eco- - 


nomie enterprise of our people. 
But I think that, instead of its be- 
ing an automatic process either 
of the Unseen Hand of classic tra- 
dition or the seen mechanisms. of 
built-in stability, it will take a lot 
of doing by business firms and 
individuals, possessed both of:eco- 
nomic savvy and of goodwill. It 
will at best take some time to ef- 
fect the transition and some 
patience and tolerance during the 
lag. 

In the camp of the optimists, 
it is argued that our rising pro- 
ductivity blunts the danger of in- 
flation and that the expanding 
flow of goods provides for rising 
etandards of living and adequate 
incentive to both employer and 
employee. It may, however, be 
argued with equal cogency that 
this rising productivity is itself 
the economic problem of our 
times rather than the answer to 
the vroblem. 

From certain Jabor union 
leaders as well as from vrofes- 
sional economists, we have the 
statement that the pending prob- 
lem is that of “learning to dis- 


tribute abundance.” Labor’s fight 
for what it regards as its fair 
share has been one aspect of the 
inflation process of the last seven 
years and it can hardly be 

Continued on page 26 
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Breakdown of Government Bond Portfolios of New York 
City Banks — Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Canadian OH—Memorandum—McLeod, Young, Weir & Co., 
50 King Street West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Investor’s Aid — 10th edition of brochure containing basic 
figures on over 200 securities selected for 1953 investment— 
E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Natural Gas in Canada—Bulletin—Nesbitt, Thomson and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 355 St. James Street, West, Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 

New York Bank Stocks—83rd quarterly comparison of leading 
banks and trust companies of New York—New York Han- 
seatic Corp., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

New York City Bank Stecks—Year-end comparison and anal- 
ysis of 17 New York City Bank Stocks—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

Packing Industry—Analysis with particular reference to Arm- 
our & Company, Swift & Company, Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Hygrade Food Products Corp., and Wilson & Ce.—East- 
man, Dillon & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Principles of Investment—Study—Department CF-7 Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 10 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Also 
available is a Study of Investment of Pensions Plan Funds. 

Public Utility Common Stocks—Comparative tabulation—G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tidelands—Analysis—William Blair & Company, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Iil. 


Treasury Exchange Offering—Analysis—Aubrey G. Lanston & 
Co., Inc., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Xs a * 
American Maracaibo Co. -- Memorandum — Reich & Co., 39 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


American States Oil Co.—Data—Greenfield & Co., Inc., 46 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Atlas Plywood Corporation—Bulletin—de Witt Conklin Or- 
ganization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Bank of Tokyo—Analysis—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 1, 1- 
Chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Also 


available is a bulletin of quotations on the Tokyo Securities 
Exchange. 


Baltimore Transit Company—Analysis—J. V. Manganaro Co., 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Central Maine Power Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Central Public Utility—Special study (ask for Highlights No. 


19)—Troster, Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
New York. 


Consolidated Paper Cerporation, Ltd.—Analysis—L. S. Jack- 
son Company, Limited, 132 St. James Street, West, Montreal, 
Que, Canada. 


Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation — Analysis—Strader, Taylor 
& Co., Inc., Peoples National Bank Building, Lynchburg, Va. 


Federation Bank & Trust Company of New York—Circular— 
I. George Weston & Sons, 210 Broadway, Long Branch, N. J. 


Fiduciary Management, Inc.—Report—Eisele & Kin Libaire 
Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y . ; 


Frobisher Limited—Analysis—Aetna Securities Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also available in the same 
bulletin is an analysis of Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd. 


W. R. Grace & Co.—Illustrated analytical brochure—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. ; 


Harrisburg Steel Corporation—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 60 


Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is a memo- 
randum on Schering Corp. 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd.—c. C. Fields & Co. 
200 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. ; 








Illinois Terminal Railroad—Analysis—Oppenheimer & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Iowa Southern Utilities €o—Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. 17 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 

La Salle National Bank of Chicago—Memorandum—the IIli- 
nois Company, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 

Loblaw Groceterias—--Memorandum—Collier, Norris & Quinlan, 
Aldred Building, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Missouri Pacific — Analysis—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—Memorandum—Emanuel, Deetjen 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

National Lead—Memorandum—James Richardson & Sons, 173 
Portage Avenue, East, Winnipeg, Man., Canada and Royal 
Bank Building, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

National Rubber Machinery Company — Analysis — H. E. 
Herrman & Cohen, 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Nickel Plate Road—Reprints of address by Lynne L. White, 
President of the Road before the New York Society of Secu- 
rity Analysts, Inc.—Nickel Plate Road, Room 2510, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Nuclear Instrument & Chemical Corporation—Special Report— 
Loewi & Co., 225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Palace Corp.—Memorandum—H. M. Byllesby & Company, In- 
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corporated, 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Philco Corp.—Memorandum—Hirsch &Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available is a memorandum on 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 


Riverside Cement Co. — Analysis and review of the Cement 


Industry—Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9 


Mass 


Republic Pictures Corporation—Analysis—Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co., 210 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Rio Grande Valley Gas — Brief discussion in “Gleanings”— 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available in the same issue is a list of Portfolio sugges- 
tions and 1953 Tax Free Income issues, and a bulletin dis- 
cussing Stocks vs. Bonds for Maintaining Real Income, 


Southern Railway—Data—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


Super Cold Corporation—Bulletin—Lewis & Stoehr, Inc., 80 


Broad Street, New York 4, N. 


» 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company of New York—Analysis— 


J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co., 


N. Y. 


115 Broadway, New York 6, 


Washington Water Power Co.—Analysis—Jacques Coe & Co., 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. 


Be 


Weedon Pyrite & Copper—Memorandum—MacNames & Co., 
Ltd., 66 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Westinghouse Electric Co._-Memorandum—Rotan, Mosle & 
Moreland, 705 Travis Street, Houston 2, Tex. 

Westpan Hydrocarbon Co.—Memorandum—B..G. Phillips & 
Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp.——Memorandum—tThe Marshall 
Co., 765 North Water Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











Attapulgus Kerr-McGee 


Kennametal 
Jacob Ruppert Pfd. 


American Enka 


Emhart Mfg. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 


__ 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Pan American Sulphur 
Stock at $7 per Share 


Pan American Sulphur Co., in- 
corporated in 1947 to explore and 
develop sulphur concessions in 
Mexico, is offering to holders of 
its capital stock rights to sub- 
scribe, at $7 a share, for 499,325 
shares of capital stock at the rate 
of one (1) additional share for 
each 2% shares held of record on 
Feb. 4, 1953. Rights to subscribe 
expire at 3:30 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 
18, 1953. The offering is being 
underwritten by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. 

The sulphur concessions of Pan 
American are located on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec in South- 
ern Mexico. All the wells drilled 
to date are, the company stated, 
on what is believed to be one sul- 
phur dome lying in the conces- 
sions known as Jaltipan and 
Potrerillos, which are located 
principally in the Municipality of 
Jaltipan. Proven sulphur reserves 
in these two concessions are com- 
puted, on the basis of the wells 
drilled so far, at 7,257.401 long 
tons and probable additional re- 
serves at 4,570,510 long tons. A 
substantial part of the structure 
of the concessions remains to be 
explored and, according to the 
company, the extent of any re- 
serves in the unexplored area is 
not known. 

Pan American has arranged 
with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for a loan of $3.664,- 
000. which funds, together with 
approximately $1,986,000 of the 
net proceeds from the sale of the 
shares, will be used to finance the 
construction of a plant, at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,650,000, for the 
production+-of sulphur from those 








concessions. The plant will em- 
ploy the Frasch process of pro- 
duction and will have a capacity 
of 3,300,000 gallons of hot water 
per day. Construction work is ex- 
pected to start not later than May 
15, 1953 and to require a period 
of 18 to 24 months. The balance 
of the net proceeds from issuance 
of the additional shares will be 
applied to repayment of bank 
loans, further exploratory and de- 
velopment work, for payment of 
interest on the Export-Import 
Bank loan and of overhead during 
the construction period, and for 
working capital after the sulphur 
plant commences operations. 
Upon completion of the offering 
and after giving effect to the Ex- 


port-Import Bank credit, Pan 
American will have outstanding 
1,747,639 shares of capital stock 
and a $3,664,000 5% promissory 
note representing the credit. 


Phila. Inv. Women 
Lecture Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The In- 
vestment Women’s Club of Phila- 
delphia will hold its fifth educa- 
tional lecture under sponsorship 
of the Philadelphia - Baltimore 
Stock Exchange at 5:15 p. m. 
Tuesday, Feb. 10th, in the board 
room of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
‘Trust Company. The speakers will 
be Mr. Archibald DeB. Johnson, 
Vice-President of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, and Mr. John R. 
Huhn, Vice-President of the Stock 
Clearing Corporation of Philadel- 
phia:. Their subject will be “Bro- 
kerage Clearances.” 





Happy Grandpa to You 





Harry L. Arnond 


Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York City, 
President of the National Security 
Traders Association, has now en- 
tered the ranks of proud grand- 
parents, with a granddaughter, 
Alice Denise Bailey, born on Feb. 
2nd. 


$100 Million Bonds 
Of State of California 
Offered to Investors 


Merged groups headed by Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A., and 
Bankers Trust Company are of- 
fering $100,000,000 State of Cali- 
fornia 24%, 2% and 2%% Vet- 
erans’ Bonds, Act of 1951, Series 
D, maturing from Aug. 1, 1954 to 
1973. The bonds are scaled from 
a yield of 1.10% to a dollar price 
of 99%, according to maturity. 

Bonds maturing on and after 
Aug. 1, 1969 are subject to re- 
demption Aug. 1, 1968 at par and 
accrued interest. 

In the opinion of counsel, these 
bonds will be general obligations 
of the State of California, payable 
in accordance with the Veterans’ 
Bond Act of 1951 out of the gen- 
eral fund of the State. The bonds 
are authorized for the purpose of 
assisting California war veterans 
to acquire farms and homes, the 
cost of which must be repaid to 
the State on an amortized pur- 
chase basis. 

(Official re-offering advertise- 
ment showing names of 
underwriters, etc., appears on page 
seven.) 


Now Parker & Co. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Sam- 
uel Pedolsky, 18 Liberty Street, 
is now comducting his investment 
business under the firm name of 
Parker & Co. 





LAMBORN & CO., Inc. 
99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


SUGAR 
Raw — Refined — Liquid 
Exports——I mports——F utures 


Digby 4-2727 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
~ Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Erchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROFT PITTSBURGH 
‘ GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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Proposals for Stimulating NYSE Trading 


Survey by Special Committee, headed by Joseph Klingenstein, 
recommendations 


presents jons aiming at increase in fleor transac- 

tions on New York Stock Exchange, Finds gradual attrition of 

auction market due in part to Federal laws and regulations 
originated in 1930's. 


G. Keith Funston, President of 
the New York Stock Exchange, on 
Feb. 3 released the report of a 
Special Committee, headed by 
Joseph Kling- 
enstein of 
Wertheim & 
Co., and ap- 
pointed last 
August to 
make studies 
and recom- 
mendations 
covering the 
operations and 
responsibil- 
ities of the 
Stock Ex- 
change, witha 
view to broad- 
ening the auc- 
tion market in 
securities and increasing the vol- 
ume of Stock Exchange transac- 
tions. 

“The Committee,” Mr. Funston 
explained, in making public the 
Committee’s report, “has explored 
practically every phase of our 
activities—the importance to our 
economy of a free and broad auc- 
tion market in securities, our ob- 
ligations to the public and to in- 
dustry, our relations with govern- 
ment and the Exchange’s own 
rules and regulations. The Com- 
mittee approached its task with 
objectivity and thoroughness and 
has produced a timely and excel- 
lent report. 


“One of the most significant 
recommendations,’ Mr. Funston 
pointed out, “would open up the 
Exchange membership to corpo- 
rations for the first time in the 
160-year history of the Exchange. 
Altheugh this proposal has been 
rejected by the membership on 
previous occasions, the Committee 
presented strong arguments that, 
in the best interest of the public 
and the securities industry, the 
Constitution of the Exchange 
should be amended to provide for 
Permissive Incorporation.” 

Other recommendations in- 


Immediate Federal tax reform; 
elimination of the New York State 
stock transfer tax; specific modi- 
fications of the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934; a new basis for com- 
puting margins; internal changes 
in the Exchange to provide for a 
more liquid market; closer liaison 
with banks and other fiduciaries 
to clarify the importance to them 
of the Exchange market; more 
vigorous efforts by the Exchange 
and the Exchange membership to 
list qualified companies. 

“Some of the recommendations 
of the Committee,” Mr. Funston 
commented, “will have far-reach- 





G. Keith Funston 


' ing effects on our business if they 


are approved. Some may appear 

; some coincide with cur- 
rent objectives of the Exchange. 
Each recommendation has my full 
suppo ” 

The Committee found that the 
inability of the market in recent 
years to develop the breadth re- 
quired for an expanding economy 
was due in large part to two 
factors. 

“(1) Political and economic 
policies—such as the Federal tax 
program — over which the Ex- 
change has no control. 

“(2) Certain restrictive provi- 
sion of the Securities Acts which 
discriminate against organized 
markets. 

“At the same time,’ the report 
added, “the Committee is aware 
that the Exchange and the Ex- 
change community have not at- 
tacked with sufficient vigor the 
problems which we are able to 
solve,” 





The report was accepted by the 
Board of Governors of the Ex- 
change, at the monthly policy 
meeting on Jan. 15, for considera- 
tion and such action as the Board 
deems advisable. Only one pro- 
posal, Permissive Incorporation, 
which would involve a revision in 
the Constitution of the Exchange, 
must be submitted to the mem- 
bership for approval. 

Mr. Funston said that he ap- 
pointed the Special Committee to 
inquire into the present state of 
the auction market and to recom- 
mend ways and means to broaden 
and improve it. 

“The plain fact,” Mr. Funston 
said, “is that the Stock Exchange 
and the equity capital market 
have not been making the max- 
imum effective contribution to 
our nation’s economic growth. I 
wanted to find out why and I be- 
lieve we have the answer in the 
Committee’s report.” 

Among specifie proposals of the 
Committee were: 

Federal Taxes: A reduction in 
the holding period of the Capital 
Gains Tax Law from six to three 
months and a 50% cut in the ef- 
fective rate on capital gains; an 
increase from $1,000 to $5,000 a 
year in the allowable capital loss 
deduction from income, excess 
losses to be carried over, as at 
present, for five years; an individ- 
ual income tax credit of 10% of 
dividends received on equity se- 
curities. 


The broad objectives of these 
proposals, the Committee said, 
should be the eventual elimina- 
tion of any tax on capital gains 
and of double taxation of divi- 
dends. 


Steck Transfer Taxes: Elimina- 
tion of the New York State Tax 
on the transfer of securities. This 
New York tax, the Committee 
pointed out, is diverting securities 
business from this state to ex- 
changes in states which haxe no 
transfer tax and to states where 
the rate is substantially lower. 


Margins: The Committee recom- 
mends that the Exchange work 
out with the Federal Reserve 
Board a long-term policy of fix- 
ing margin rates on the basis of 
credit conditions prevailing in the 
securities business. In view of the 
present extremely limited amount 
of credit in use in the securities 
market, the Committee recom- 
mended a reduction in the current 
rate to 40% from 75%. 


Institutional Purchases and 
Sales of Securities: The Commit- 
tee recommended that banks, in- 
surance companies, trust and pen- 
sion funds be informed that the 
increasing diversion of their busi- 
ness from the Exchange tends 
eventually to impair the liquidity 
of their holdings. This trend, the 
Committee stated, has been ac- 
celerated because dealings at a 
net price obscures the fact that 
the equivalent of a commission 
may already be included in the 
price; adding that, in many cases, 
a commission is nevertheless 
charged to the customer. 


Specialists: The Committee rec- 
ommended vigorous enforcement 
of Exchange policy which requires 
the specialists to buy or sell 
enough stock for his own account 
to maintain an orderly liquid mar- 
ket; enlargement of the financial 
resources available to the special- 
ist; and creation of a system to 
permit specialists to compete more 
effectively with non-membegs in 
the purchase and sale of listed 
stocks. 


Off-Floor Tradig in Listed Se- 


curities:; The Committee pointed 


out that under we ts rules and 
regulations the ‘market 
is at a disadvantage in competing 
with the over-the-counter market 
in the distribution of blocks of 
listed securities. To place the two 
markets on a more equal basis, 
the Committee recommended that 
a member or member firm selling 
a block of listed securities for 
their own account or the account 
of a customer be permitted to pay 
a special fee or commission to 
another member firm for bringing 
purchase orders to the floor to 
absorb the block. 


Permissive Incorporation: The 
Committee expressed the belief 
that an important contributory 
factor to recent low trading vol- 
ume on the Exchange is the large 
group of security dealers not 
members of the Exchange who do 
business in unlisted securities or 
in listed securities off the Ex- 
change. The Committee recom- 
mended that non-members be al- 
lowed to join the Exchange even 
though they do business as corpo- 
rations, in those cases where vot- 
ing stock is held by persons 
actively engaged in the business of 
the corporation. Banks, investment 
trusts or insurance companies 
would not be eligible. The same 
close control could be maintained 
over member corporations, the 
Committee said, as is now exer- 
cised over member firms, their 
partners and employees. This 
change would also enable present 
partnerships to adopt the corpo- 
rate form of doing business. 


Listing Requirements: The 


Committee considered the argu- 
ment that additional business 
would be created by lowering list- 
ing requirements. The argument 
was rejected-on the grounds that 
lower listing standards would not 
be in the public interest and 
would interfere with the function- 
ing of other exchanges whose real 
purpose should be to create a 
market for securities of the hun- 
dreds of companies which, al- 
though they may be sound, have 
not yet developed in the size or 
stature which would qualify them 
for Stock Exchange listing. The 
committee also stated its convic- 
tion that it is unsound and not 
in the public interest for an ex- 
change to make transactions in 
stocks which have their primary 
market on another exchange, be- 
cause such dealing dilutes the 
primary market and, to that ex- 
tent, impairs the primary market’s 
usefulness to the public. 

Floor Traders: The member who 
trades only for his own account 
can contribute more effectively to 
the liquidity of the market and 
the Committee recommended cer- 
tain changes in the rules to en- 
courage him to do so. 

The Securities Act of 1933 and 
the Securities Exchange Act 1934: 
The Committee made a number of 
technical recommendations aimed 
largely at increasing the liquidity 
of the market. : 

One proposed amendment to 
the 1934 Act deals with the unfair 
use of information available to 
so-called insiders. The section af- 


fected (16[b]) provides that a 
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corporation may sue for the 
covery of any profit made by 
insider who purchased and sold 
a corporation’s equity securities 
— a period of less than six 
months. Any person to 
the statute is, the Contlilics 
pointed out, in effect conclusively 
presumed to have made an unfair 
use of information if he buys and 
stils within a period of six 
months, no matter what the facts 
are. 

The Committee recommended 
repeal of this section and also 
proposed to shorten to seven days 
the period in which insider trans- 
actions must be reported. At pres- 
ent such transactions must be re- 
ported within the first 10 days 
of the month following the month 
in which the transaction was 
made. 

“We believe,” the Committee 
said, “that this information thus 
reported would be of far greater 
significance and value to the in- 
vesting public.” 

Members of the Special Com- 
mittee, in addition to Mr. Klingen- 
stein, were: William K. Beckers, 
of Spencer Trask & Co.; Robert 
P. Boylan, at E. F. Hutton & Co.; 
John A. Coleman, of Adler, Cole- 
man & Co.; Charles B. Harding, of 
Smith, Barney & Co.; George R. 
Kantzler, of E. F. Hutton & Co.; 
John L. Loeb, of Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; Robert A. Mago- 
wan, of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Wesley A. 
Stanger, Jr., of Riter & Co.; Perey 
M. Stewart, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and Robert L. Stott, of Wagner, 
Stott & Co. 








$100 per share for the Preferred Stock 


plus accrued interest and accrued dividends, 
respectively, from February 1, 1953 


z 


12 shares 





, with the privilege 


This announcemenl is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer lo buy securities, 


Southwestern Public Service Company 


$12,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 31/2% Series due 1978 
20,000 Shares 4.60% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Par Value $100 per Share 


Prices: 
101% for the Bonds 





293,462 Shares Common Stock 


Par Value $1 per Share 


Company has issued warrants, expiring February 17, 1953, to holders of its Common Stock, 
rights to subscribe for these shares of Common Stock at the rate of | share for each 
of subscribing for additional shares sub) 

iptions exceed 293,462 shares, all as more fully set forth in 
scribed Common Stock may be i 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders: 
$21.50 per share of Common Stock 





Copies of the prospectus relating to the Bonds and Preferred Stock and 


Common Stock may be obtained from such of the undersigne 


underwriters named in the prospectuses) as may legally offer these 
securities under applicable securities laws. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. 





Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Blair, Rollins & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


G. H. Walker & Co. 
The Milwaukee Company 


offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus. 


g the prospectus relating to the 
( 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc, 


February 4, 1953 


to allotment if total 


who are among the 


_ Blyth & Co,, Ine. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Will Squeeze Profits 


By ROY A. FOULKE* 








































profits in consumer goods industries. 
in Federal Budget. 


periods of scare consumer buying profits. 
—one immediately after the out- 


1950, and the 
other when 
the Chinese 
entered the 
conflictin 
January, 1951. 
As a result of 
that scare 
buying, heavy 
forward or- 
ders for raw 
materials 
were placed 
by mills and 
for finished 
goods by 
wholesalers 
and retailers. 
That meant heavy inventories of 
consumer goods from the third 
quarter of 1950, to the third 
quarter of 1952, increasing com- 
petition in the sale of those goods, 


some cutting of prices, some with- 
holding of forward orders, and 


ders, inventories, 


expediency, when 


level, 





and, 
profits. 


Roy A. Foulke 


our 


sumer goods. The 





*An address by Mr. Foulke before the 
National Credit Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Chicago, It., 
January 27, 1953. 


would like to repeat, 
creasing competition in the pro- 
duction and distribution of con- 
sumer goods, competition which 
we have not had for 14 years; and 
on smaller profit margins. That, 
however, is only part of the busi- 
ness picture. The other part com- 


Business Is Good, but Competition 


Vice-President, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York 


Mr. Foulke finds immediate outlook good for business and 
banking, but how long boom will last “ne one knows.” 
sales will continue at high level, but competition will squeeze 
Foresees little reduction 


Says 


You will recall that we had two some shrinkage in sales and 


We are now going through a 
break of the Korean war in June, period when new balances are be- 
ing worked out in everyday busi- 
ness in production, forward or- 
and prices 
consumer goods. That is the most 
natural thing in the world; andl 
in that process we shall now have 
a period, unless some new calam- 
ity arises or is created by political 
prices and 
values will, as they should, affect 
supply and demand. That 
mean in 1953, business at a high 
but competition which 
should reduce prices somewhat 
in that process, cut into net 


That is the broad picture for 
1,660,000 retailers, 
210,000 wholesalers, and for the 
manufacturers producing con- 
highlight, I 
on in- 


is 


in 


will 


for our 
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NEW ISSUE 


250,000 Shares 


(BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY) 


Capital Stock 


($10 Par Value) 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock 


rants will expire at 3:00 P.M., E.S.T., on February 


of Capital Stock as set forth in the Circular. 


Copies 


of the Circular may be obtained from the undersigned only in 


and in which such Circular may legally be distributed. 


New Yor« Bosrex Pirrsayrcu 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 


February 2, 1953 


President and Directors 
of the Manhattan Company 
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prises our hard goods industries 
which have those tremendous 
orders for defense equipment, ma- 


might drop to $6 billion from the 
estimated $10.3 billion as the 
Defense Department, like Brew- 
ster in “Brewster’s Millions,’ was 
actually having difficulty § in 
spending its money fast enough. 
During the past three months, we 
have been in the political throes 
of reducing the 1953-54 budget 
verbally. Senator Taft and Rep- 
resentative John Taber, the new 
Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, have been 
the most consistent advocates of 
a reduction in this budget to $70 
billion, and the budget in the 
following year to $60 billion. 
General Eisenhower campaigned 
strongly on that basis. This last 
Truman budget for the coming 
fiscal year was submitted to the 
83rd Congress on Friday, Jan. 9, 


terials, and supplies. How about 


them? 


Hard Goeds Industries 


By and large, the concerns in 
the hard goods industries have 
booked billions upon billions of 
dollars of forward orders — 
prime contractors, subcontractors, 
and sub-subcontractors; many wre 
looking for more employees; 
many are still building additions 
to their plant facilities to handle 
the increased volume; and practi- 
cally all are making substantial 
profits on Government orders. lf 
the new Administration is firm in 
its insistence on reducing expeu- 
ditures and balancing the budyet, 


some portion of these commit- 1953. 11 days before General 
ments will need to be canceled, pFisenhower was inaugurated as 
or deliveries will have to he president. 

stretched out. A release from 


Now how about this budget? 
What effect will it have on busi- 
ness? Let us see. That budget 
outlined expenditures of $78.6 
billion, and income of $68.7 bil- 
lion, leaving a deficit of $9.9 
billion. We are now in a position 
to watch what the incoming Ad- 
ministration can and will do. 
Will that 1953-1954 budget be 
trimmed to $70 billion during the 
early months of this year, or will 
it follow what in the past two 
decades has become traditional 
politician campaign oratory, and 
remain largely untouched. That 
is no simple problem to the busi- 
nessman because on that action 
will stem a continuation of our 
20 years of unimpeded inflation 
or finally, at long last or tem- 
porarily, as the case may be, a 
halt in that process, and simul- 
taneously some respect for prom- 
ises made in public life. 

Perhaps a little history is in 
order. Many people have long 
forgotten that the Democratic 
platform of 1932 was the most 
conservative and in many re- 
spects the soundest from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint that has been 
offered to the American voters in 
recent decades. In ringing words, 
that platform pledged a drastic 
reduction of at least 25% in Fed- 
eral expenditures when annual 
Federal expenditures were only 
$4.5 billion—5'2% of our current 
annual expenditures — a budget 
balanced annually, and a “sound 
currency to be preserved at all 
hazards.” You know what hap- 
pened. Not one finger was raised 
to put that program into effect. 
We have had 20 years of deficit 
spending, of pump - priming, of 
compensatory spending, of eco- 
nomie nostrums, of gravy trains, of 
pressure groups, of perpetual-mo- 
tion economics; and we are all 
paying for it with higher and 
higher prices and less and less 
for Our Savings and our life 
insurance. 


We are now on a new plateau 
of prices, both wholesale prices 
and retail prices, due to the tre- 
mendous increase in the quantiiy 
of purchasing media, brought 
about by monetizing 20 years of 
deficit spending. Unless that defi- 
cit spending is halted by bold 
measures by the incoming Admin- 
istratior—that is only saying that 
unless’ the new Administration 
lives up to the promises its leaders 
gave over and over again to the 
public during the campaign of 


Washington dated last Dec. 9, in- 
dicated some stretch-out had a!- 
ready been put into effect in the 
production of M-48 and M-47 
tanks and 2%-ton trucks. It will 
be interesting to see if additional 
cutbacks or cancelations are put 
into effect by the new Secretary 
of Defense in the months immedi- 
ately ahead. 

On Sept. 8, 1952, when Robert 
C. Turner was inducted as a mem- 
of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to the President, he stated 
that “defense” expenditures were 
virtually at their peak and that 
it would “be a difficult and deii- 
cate job to maintain” as he termed 
it “present prosperity.” When the 
stock market took a sharp dip the 
following day, John R. Steelman, 
Assistant to the President, and 
Henry H. Fowler, Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, pointed out 
that this was not so. Expenditures 
for national security at that time 
were running at the rate of $12% 
billion per quarter and would 
reach a peak of around $14 bil- 
lion, they said, probably around 
the middle of 1953, and wdoild 
then level off for about two years 
if, I would add, there were no new 
“emergencies.” That means con- 
tinued heavy Federal expendi- 
tures even after the leveling-off 
process in the hard goods indus- 
tries. 


All in all, the immediate out- 
look for business in this year ‘of 
1953 is bright. Awards of eon- 
struction contracts, representing 
work to be done in the future, 
have continued on a high level. 
Labor is the most fully employed 
in our history on the highest 
hourly rates on record. Sales will 
continue at a high level; but 
competition will squeeze prefits 
in the consumer goods industries 
at all levels — manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing... In 
the hard goods industries produc- 
ing for the Federal Government, 
the outlook is bright even if there 
might well be some cancellations, 
cutbacks, and stretch-outs. 


Now, how about the long-term 
viewpoint. This is a little more 
complicated. 


Budget and Taxes 


For the year ending June 30, 
1950, the year preceding the open- 
ing of our “police action” in 
Korea, our expenditures for na- 
tional security were $17.6 billion. 
In the year ending June 30, 1951, 
the first full year of the Korean last autumn—we shall have more 
Phan ere expenditures for. na- inflation over the years. 
ional security were $27.1 billion, . i i 
an increase of 54%. For the year 1hsci9ee. ‘pecaet creat $700 bit. 
ending Jume 30, 1952, they liom to $70 billion is no simple 
amounted to $46.2 billion, am in- problem. It is no simple problem 
erease of 70% over fiscal 1951. because the budget is loaded with 

Total expenditures of the Fed- 


eommitments already 
eral Government for the current 
fiscal year which ends next June 
30 were estimated in the bynes 
at $79 billion, of which 74% © 
$58 billion was for national ass 
curity. Receipts were estimated’ 
at: $68.7 billion, indicating ‘that 
we were in for a deficit of; ap-. tr 
proximately $10.3 billion in. this 
current fiscal year. In December, 
it was stated that the deficit 


ample, the budget includes $7.8 
billion. for foreign aid. Somewhat 
over $5.5. billion of that money 
was appropriated in prior years 
by Congress, and a substantial 
pection. is already tied up in con- 

-That leaves only $2.3. bil- 
lion in: this item to play around 
with. I point this out to. indicate 
the problems involved in cutting 


spending 
authorized by Congress. For ex-. 
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this budget to $70-billion,.and stil! 
that is the commitment made by 
the incoming Administration. if 
this objective is reached, it will 
mean abandoning many progranis, 
whittling others, and starting no 
new ones. I don’t need to tell you 
what an extremely difficult pro- 
gram that is, particularly when 
it means cutting some fat even cif 
the defense program. Let us hope 
at long last that the spirit and de- 
termination is there; but as bank- 
ers and businessmen, we will be- 
lieve it when we see it, no sconer. 
Moreover, if the budget for next 
year is cut to $70 billion by the 
most heroic of efforts, there will 
still be the problem of balancing 
the budget. The Excess Profits 
Tax expires June 30, and there 
is every indication that it will not 
be extended. That will mean a cie- 
crease of $2.5 billion in estimated 
income for next year. Whether the 
normal corporate income tax will 
be increased or not, to make up 
this decrease, is questionable in 
view of the tremendous pressure 
to cut taxes someway somehow. 


Summary 


So there we are. The immediate 
outlook is bright with increasing 
sales, somewhat smaller profits 
due to the competition squeeze, 
with little change in wholesale or 
retail prices, high employment at 
the highest wage rates in history, 
a low rate of business failures 
(in 1952 they were 6% below 1951 
and 17% below 1949), and a high 
backlog of orders in the hard 
goods industries producing for de- 
fense. 

These conditions are descriptive 
of boom conditions, but for how 
long no one knows. We must keep 
in mind that economic life is a 
fluctuating reality, and no way 
has yet been found to keep our 
economy or any other economy 
on a constant high level of activ- 
ity. It is during beom periods that 
the seeds are always sown for the 
difficulties of the succeeding 
eventual downturn, and it is dur- 
ing periods of downward fluectu- 
ating activity that credit and fi- 
nancial problems increase and 
multiply. To the extent that such 
problems are anticipated by each 
of us in our daily work, the im- 
pact can be very materially 
lessened. 


J, ©. Luitweiler With 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 











James C. Luitweiler 


James C. Luitweiler has joined 
the staff of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading Ex- 
changes, as registered representa- 
tive in their midtown office at 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Mr. Luitweiler was formerly 
for many years partner in Bendix, 
Luitweiler & Co. 


J. P. Masterson Joins 
Quincy Cass Associates 

(Special to THe Frwanciat CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — John 
P. Masterson has become associ- 
ated with Quincy Cass Associates, 
523 West Sixth Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Masterson has re- 
cently been with Hannaford & 
Talbot. In the past he was Man- 
ager of the Trading Department 
of the California Bank. 

Donald H. Norwood has also 
been added to the firm’s staff. 
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Roger W. Babson has come 








Another Florida Land Boom! 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson sees another Florida land boom in the making, 

and gives advice to prospective purchasers of Florida real 

estate. Says Florida has a good future, but this does not mean 

smal? homes in Florida or elsewhere are a “good speculation.” 

Says best buy is vacant land, located where some day it may 
be needed for parking space. 


There appears to be the making pened in the last boom. This 


of another 1eal estate boom here younger generation, however. is 
in Florida, although I cannot be- now getting ready to try its luck 
lieve it will run into any such at investing in Florida. 


proportions as Aiready middle-aged people 
did the one from the North are asking me 
which stacted what to buy. My first answer is 
28 years ago. to buy for cash only—not on mort- 
Considerable gage—and to use the same com- 
Canadian mon sense as they would use when 
noney is com- buying land in their own ‘home 
ing here—also state. Second — buy something 
money from which they could use themselves 
Texas and or rent in case they cannot sell 
California. it. Third — buy something which 

The bankers they have first seen; then wait 
here say that until they get back North again 
a Florida before making the actual pur- 
becom, differ- chase; that is, take time to think 
ing in “size,” things over. 


Florida Has a Good Future 
With the exception of the Paci- 


every genera- 
tion. They say 


that those who lost money in the fic Coast and the Southwest, very 
last Florida boom will not get few states can equal Florida for 
caught again; but younger ones, a winter climate. There is also 
who are now around 40, were a possibility of discovering oil in 
then too young to know what hap- any part of Florida—this possi- 
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bility, however, applies also to 
many other States. Therefore, in 
view of its comparable closeness 
to the big industrial centers of 
New England, New York, Penn- 
sylania, Ohio, Ulinois and certain 
other States, Florida is especially 
well located for those retiring on 
pensions. Furthermore, the good 
roads, low living costs and tax 
advantages make Florida attrac- 
tive. Hence, I believe there will 
be .much activity here in the 
building of small homes. 

This, however, does not mean 
that smali homes in Florida or 
elsewhere are a good “specula- 
tion.” As to agricultural land. I 
am not an expert judge; but I be- 
lieve that every State has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for 
farming. An experienced and 
hard-working farmer with capital 
could do well anywhere; while a 
novice at farming will lose money 
anywhere. This also applies to 
raising fruit, or raising cattle, or 
raising chickens. I have seen more 
money lost in farming than even 
in the stock market—and this is 
saying much! If you buy land for 
farming be sure it is near a U. 8. 
Experiment Station. 


What I Would Buy 


My first purchase would be a 
small home in an average, grow- 
ing community, with as much land 
as I could afford. My building 
would depreciate from the day I 
bought it; but the land should 


' appreciate. Such a home should 





SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The 17th Annual Dinner of the Security Traders Association of 
New York will be held at the Waldorf Astoria on Friday evening, 
May 8, 1953. Dinner tickets will be $15 per person, all taxes in- 
cluded, and dress as usual will be informal. Salvatore Rappa’s 
(F. S. Moseley & Co.) Arrangements Committee has some un- 
usual and excellent plans for this dinner and anticipates a com- 
plete sellout. The Committee therefore suggests immediate dinner 
and hotel reservations be made so that the best interests of all may 
be served. 


Dinner Reservations are in charge of Charles M. Zingraf, 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. Hotel Reservations, Daniel] D. Mc- 
Carthy, Union Securities Corp. 

The Souvenir Journal the last two years was very successful, 
and this year this Committee under the Chairmanship of Soron 
D. Neilsen, New York Hanseatic Corp., anticipates a bigger and 
better Journal and since the Gratuity Fund is the real beneficiary 
the Committee will appreciate it if the membership will give it all 
the help they can. 


Security Traders Association of New York (STANY) Bowl- 
ing League Standing as Jan. 29, 1953 is as follows: 


Team: Points 
Krisam (Capt.), Ghegan, Jacobs, Gannon, Cohen__--_--_-_-_- 14 
Meyer (Capt.), Kaiser, Swenson, Frankel, Wechsler, Barker 10% 
Leone (Capt.), Greenberg, Tisch, Werkmeister, Leinhard, 

ee. eS. ak, del noc amwappeiuensinamese ase 10 
Hunter (Capt.), Klein, Weissman, Sullivan, Murphy, Sea- 

NE ek a tind nndanedrtinodaiemémnn Pape 8. i) 
Burian (Capt.), G. Montanye, Voccoli, Siegel, Reid________- i) 
Donadio (Capt.), Demaye, Whiting, O’Connor, Rappa, Seijas i) 
Goodman (Capt.), Smith, Valentine, Meyer, Farrel, Brown, 7 
Mewing (Capt.), Bradley, Weseman, Hunt, Gronick, Huff___ 5 
Bean (Capt.), Frankel, Strauss, Nieman, Bass, Krassowich 4 
Serlen (Capt.), Gersten, Krumholz, Rogers, Gold_______- 4 
Growney (Capt.), Craig, Fredericks, Bies, McGovern-_-_-_-_- 4 
Murphy (Capt.), Manson, D. Montanye, O’Mara, Pollaek, 

Cees St Se a i ee oh. Se + 


200 Point Club 5 Point Club 


Sal Rappa -_-.-------- 220 

George Leone -_.-.-- 209 

ee nc nian 209 Will Krisam 
Richy Goodman ----- 201 ye o°: 


BOND TRADERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


At the annual winter dinner of the Bond Traders Club of 
Chicago the following awards were made for scores in the Bowling 
Tournament: 

First of Michigan er pocatbiis Cup to winning team was 
won ‘by a Chicago group consisting of Lawrence Marr, Ames, 


Emerich & Co., Carl Hartwig, Link, Gorman, Peck & Co., David © 


Burke, Blunt Ellis & Simmons, Donald Muller, Harris, Upham & 
Co, and Walter Strait, Swift, Henke & Co. 

Individual awards were made to Robert Erb; Green, Erb & 
Co:, Cleveland for individual high series (576); to Frederick Cook, 


BM. Byllesby & Company, Inc., individual high game (201): and 


Milton J. Isaacs, Straus, Blosser & McDowell, individual high 
series “Net” (588). 

Richard -A. Wernecke, Paul H.. Davis & Co., was Chairman:of 
the Bowling Comrittee. 


lengthen my life, be a good 


-hedge against inflation, and be 


easy to sell. The demands for 


such well-located, small homes 
should imerease. It, however, 
should be within a mile of a 
grocery store, church and post of- 
fice, and in a good neighborhood. 

“But what next should I buy?” 
you ask. Well, I would buy no 
acreage just because it seems 
“cheap” ‘at $10 an acre, compared 
with $100 per acre in your own 
State! There is an awful lot of 
Florida land good only for hold- 
ing the ‘world together! You are 
probably not experienced enough 
to speculate in groves, pasturage 
or farm. land. But here is a sug- 
gestion. Florida is grewing fast. 
When motoring about, if you see 
vacant land adjoining a chain 
store, or factory, or filling station, 
or even a church, which land can 
be bought cheap, buy it. It will 
be needed sometime for parking 
or for a motel. Native Floridians 
are blind to this future demand 
for parking space. Furthermore, 
this applies to the old-timers of 
every State in the Union, includ- 
ing the community where you are 
reading this column. Hence, I say 
that the “best buy” in every com- 
munity anywhere, in my humble 
opinion, is vacant land located so 
it will some day be needed for 
parking space. 


Lester, Ryons Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Harris 
M. Melasky has joined the staff 
of Lester, Ryons & Co., 623 South 
Hope Street, members of the New 
York and Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
changes. 


(587) 12 


Reynolds Appoints 








William A. Devlin 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
ngunce that William A. Devlin 
has been appointed manager of 
the firm’s Municipal Bond Depart- 
ment. Mr. Devlin has been asso- 
ciated with Reynolds & Co. for a 
number of years. 


With Daniel Reeves ce. 
(Specie! to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.— 
Anton Gaspich has become affili- 
ated with Daniel Reeves & Co., 
398 South Beverly Drive, mem- 
bers of the New York and Los 
Angeles Stock Exchanges. Mr. 
Gaspich was formerly with Hill 
Richards & Co., and Gross, Rogers 
& Co. 





of the offering is contained 

it 
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NEW ISSUE 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 





This Identifving Statement is not an offer to sell these securities. 
requirements of the Federal Securities 


The Business of the Company and its sub- 
sidiaries is primarily specialized forms of financing 
and insurance, including instalment and accounts 
receivable financing and factoring; fire, theft and 
credit insurance; and certain manutacturing opera- 
tions. The proceeds of this new 
increase or maintain working capital. 


A Sinking Fund wil! provide for the retirement 
by each January 15, beginning January 15, 1964, at 
100% of their principal amount plus accrued inter- 
est, of 5 of the principal amount of the Notes out- 
standing on February 1, 1963, 
such amount prior to maturity. 


The First Boston Corporation 


$25,000,000 


Commercial Credit Company 
344% Junior Subordinated Notes due 1973 


(Convertible into Common Stock for 


ten years from date of issue) 


issue will be used to 


aggregating 50°) of 





Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from February 1, 1953 





Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Union Securities Corperation 


They are subject ta the registration and prospectus 
Act. Information about the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances 

in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer and may be obtained 

from such of the several Underwriters as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


The Notes will be Convertible into Common 
Stock through January 31, 1958 at $42 per share and 
from each February 1 through each January 31 
thereafter through January 31, 1963, at the greater 
of $46 per share or the book value per share on the 
June 30 preceding such February 1, in each case 
subject to adjustment under certain conditions. 


The Notes will be Redeemable in whole or in 
part at any time at the option of the Company, at 
102 through January 31, 1954 decreasing 4 of 1% 
February 1, 1955 and 1956 and % of 1% each Febru- 
arv 1 thereafter to 100% on or after February 1, 
1963, plus accrued interest, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


February 4, 1953 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


White, Weld & Co. 








Please send me acopy of the prospectus relatingto Name... 
354% Junior Subordinated Notes due 1973 of 


Commercial Credit Company. 
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Factors Promoting Prosperity 


By ARNO H. JOHNSON* 
Vice-President and Director of Research 


J. Walter Thompson Company, New York 
Asserting we are behind our productive ability in our present 
living standards, prominent research specialist lists as hidden 


pressures for expansion: 


(1) high discretionary spending 


pewer of people; (2) favorable age make-up of population; 

(3) better educated populace; (4) meed of less obsolete and 

better dwellings; (5) increasing use and demand for motor 

vehicles, and (6) shift of farm population to urban areas. 

Says conflict of advancing standard of living with defense 

needs is relatively small and a 10% increase in living standards 
could offset defense siump. 


1953 can be a year of oppor- 
tunity for expansion in our living 
standards. Continuation of our 
present production trends would 
make possible 
a 10% in- 
crease this 
year in our 
standard of 
living — 10% 
greater sales 
of goods and 
services to 
consumers— 
while meeting 
defense needs 
at the same 
time. 

But we 
should drive 
forward to the 
still greater 
opportunity 
that exists for an American stand- 
avd of living in the near future 
at least one-third better than we 
now have. In fact, our productive 
ability is such that we should be 
at that third higher level of living 
right now. 


A pyramid of fear and uncer- 
tainty is being built up on the 
base of a probable slackening. off 
and then substantial cuts in de- 
fense or other government ex- 
penditures some time in 1953 or 
1954. It is said that the reduction 
will bring on a period of depres- 
siors and unemployment. 

Such cuts in government ex- 
penditures could start a down- 
ward cycle, largely psychological. 
But the opportunity exists for 
just the opposite—for a rapid ex-~ 
pansion in our standard of living. 
There is evidence that both our 
productive ability and our ability 


*Part of an address by Mr. Johnson 
before the Washington Board of Trade 
Cenference, Washington, D. C., Jan- 
vary 27, 1953. 





Arno H. Johnson 





to consume have changed so much 
from prewar standards that we 
could have an expanding prosper- 
ity for some years to come, start- 
ing in 1953—and that we can 
maintain a strong defense at the 
same time. 

Here are some of the facts to 
consider: 


(1) Between the war peak of 
1944 and the postwar low of 1947 
we survived a cut in defense ex- 
penditures the equal of $125 bil- 
lion in present prices—six times 
as great as the $20 billion cut we 
may now face. Yet our real stand- 
ard of living. advanced by 38% 
over our prewar highest level of 
1940. 


(2) Now, in 1953, only a 10% 
increase in consumer purchases of 
goods and services would more 
than offset as much as a $20 bil- 
lion cut in defense expenditures. 


The American standard of liv- 
ing in 1952 was at a level of $215 
billion annually—a 10% increase 
would absorb an additional $21 
billion of production. The maxi- 
mum level of cuts in government 
expenditures consistent with a 
safe defense would not exceed $20 
billion: from the peak reached in 
1953. 


The fear of recession in 1953, 
therefore, seems exaggerated. A 
relatively small increase in con- 
sumer purchases could more than 
offset amy contemplated cut in 
government expenditures, and the 
level of purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers is such. that 
a substantial increase in purchases 
could occur—offering real oppor- 
tunities for aggressive marketing. 


(3) There is an opportunity for 
purchasing power in 1953 to be at 
the highest level in history. 

Present production trends point 
to a 1953 level of $255 billion of 
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disposable personal income after 
taxes — enough to increase con- 


sumption expenditures by 10@ 
over the 1952 level of $215 billion 
up to $235 billion and still allow 
a continued high level of over 
$20 billion in personal savings. 
(Over 5 times the level of per- 
sonal savings of $3.7 billion in 
prewar 1940.) 

Purchasing power is created by 
production, and increased markets 
result from the basic combination 
of people, purchasing power, and 
desire. 

(4) In 1953, with consumer 
prices declining slightly, the 
American people would have 78% 
more real purchasing power with 
which to buy physical units of 
goods and services than they had 
in the best prewar year 1940. This 
is after taking into account the in- 
creased personal taxes and after 
correction for inflation in prices 
over prewar levels. 


(5) We should, and could, have 
right now a standard of living one 
third higher based on our proven 
productive ability. 

If we produced no more per 
capita than we proved we could 
produce nine years ago, during 
the 1944 war peak, we could pro- 
duce enough to carry on a defense 
level of $40 billion and have goods 
and. services enough for a third 
higher consumer standard of liv- 
ing. Yet our tools of. production 
and our “know how” have. ad- 
vanced far enough beyond 1944 
to make possible a real produc- 
tivity per capita beyond that 
needed to support even a third 
higher consumption. . 

(6) The-one-third higher stand- 
ard of living which now is possi- 
ble would so broaden the base for 
taxes that there could be a 25% 
cut in tax rates without lowering 
the present high level of revenue 
for government and defense. 


In other words, we are behind 
our productive ability in our pres- 
ent living standards. After we pass 
the peak of defense needs in 1953 
we will have the opportunity to 
start catching up. This can mean 
a strong and expanding economy 
at home and a growing market to 
aid other free nations in trade. It 
depends largely on the CON- 
SUMER — the level of living he 
choeses and. is willing to work for 
will determine our economic fu- 
ture. 


Unfortunately many economists 
and government officials in the 
past seem to have based their pro- 
jections of the future on the rate 
of government spending—as if 
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government spending were the 
assured way to prosperity. 

Through years of insidious 
propaganda we have been taught 
to believe that only through ex- 
panding government expenditures 
—and war—accempahied by in- 
creasing controls and restrictions 
on private initiative can we have 
prosperity and full employment. 
And even our business leaders 
have fallen increasingly into reli- 
ance upon government rather than 
upon their own initiative and in- 
genuity, which should be directed 
instead toward increasing produc- 
tion at lower costs and toward 
developing and increasing markets 
for their production. This has led 
to fear of depression and unem- 
ployment if these government ex- 
— for defense are cut 
back. 


Furthermore, the present high 
level of income in the United 
States, resulting from war and de- 
fense stimulation, along with in- 
flation, has obscured the oppor- 
tunities for a still higher real 
standard of living based on our 
proven productive ability. The 
level of prosperity may appear 
high, but it is not nearly as high 
as it should be. 


Hidden Pressures for Expansion 
in Standard of Living and 
Production 


There are six powerful, but 
largely hidden, internal pressures 
for expansion building up in our 
economy. In some the pressure is 
nearing explosive strength. All 
will have a strong influence dur- 
ing the next five years, both cul- 
turally and spiritually as well as 
in the material sense. 


’ These hidden pressures are: 
(1) Change in the discretionary 


times greater than in 1949. 
Discretionary spending power 

(the amount of income over and 
above what would be needed to 
supply the 1940 per capita level 
of such necessities as food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter) is 4% times as 
great as in 1940 and represents 
53% of income after taxes com- 
pared with 35% prewar. As the 
population learns how to use this 
new purchasing power the stand- 
ard of living can expand into in- 
creased markets for our produc- 
tion. ; 

(2) Change in the age make-up 
of our popula over 
65% more children under 5 
than in 1940. 

This huge increase in the num- 
ber of children soon will cause 


| public outcry against inadequate 


school facilities and teachers as 
well as juvenile delinquency. It 
will affect housing requirements, 
food consumption, and many 
phases of family living. 


(3) Change in the education level 
ef our people—with 80% 
more high school graduates in 
eur adult population than in 
1940. 

The rapid increase in the pro- 
portion of our population with a 
high school or better education is 
accelerating the pressure for 
higher standards of living. 


(4) Change in obselescence and 
age of eur dwellings — with 
“67% new over 20 years old 
and 5@% over 30 years old. 

The majority of our dwellings 
were built when families had in- 
comes that hardly covered the 
bare necessities of living, when 
only 7% of our adults were high 


y, the 


school graduates, when there were 
less than a quarter as many pas- 
senger cars and few home ecom- 
forts or conveniences. Tastes, in- 
comes, education, and modern 
needs have so changed that a 
pressure of obselescence can be 
far more important te new hous- 
ing needs than the pressure of 
additional population. 

(5) Change in number of motor 
vehicies—with 72% mere ve- 
hicles than in 1940 putting 
added pressure on reads, 
streets, garages, and parking 
facilities that were not ade- 
quate even fer the lesser 
number of vehicles in 1940. 
Change in our farm popula- 
tion—with a drop of 71 mil- 
lion since 1940 and a net shift 
of about 14 milion to non- 
farm population adding to the 
need for a high level of nen- 
agricultural production and 
employment. 


Cenflict of Advancing Standard of 
Living With Defense Needs Is 
Relatively Small 

An analysis of total consumer 
expenditures for goods and serv- 
ices in 1951 showed that only 10% 
of the $208 billion fell in classifi- 
cations where there was any se- 
rious conflict with the military - 
program. Included in this 10% 
was the entire grouping of such 
durable ‘goods as _ refrigerators, 
washing machines, sewing ma- 
chines, electrical appliances, 
radios, TV sets and automobiles. 

An over-all increase of 10% in 
production of civilian. goods and 
services in. 1953, therefore, could 


(6) 


increase could be important 
step in covering the transition 
from peak defense levels. toward 
of a third better standard 
of living. But it would require 
courageous advances in advertis- 
ing and selling pressure to create 
the demand. 

From a standpoint of govern- 
ment tax revenue, an increase of 
10% im personal consumption of 
items not in conflict with defense 
would add substantially to the 
level of corporate profits which 
was a source of some $27 billion 
of tax revenue in 1951. 

Every effort, of course, should 
be made to curtail Federal ex- 
penditures that are not absolutely 
essential in building our defense. 
On the revenue side, however, an 
increase can be obtained more 
easily and less painfully by en- 
couraging an over-all increase in 
production and ceonsumptien, 
thereby broadening the base for 
taxes rather than by further in- 
crease in tax rates which tend to 
stifle production. 


Even in War and Defense Our 
Standard of Living Has 
Increased. 


An analysis of what happened 
to the real standard of living be- 
tween 1940 and 1952 shows that 
our miraculous increase in pre- 
ductivity made possible an in- 
creasing standard of living even 
during all-out war as well as dur- 
ing our present defense economy. 
(Table 1) 

When all figures in dollars are 
converted to 1951 prices in order 
te remeve price fluctuation and 
te indicate relative physical vol- 
ume it can be shown that we suc- 
cessfully absorbed the shock of 
dropping defense production from 
the war peak in 1944 and had a 


TABLE I 
Preductien and Censumption—In 1951 Prices (Billiens) 
Defense Econ- 
Prewar WarPeak PestwarlLew omy 1952 | 
1940 1944 1987 3=_ (2, QU IRate) 
Gross. National Product__.. $197. $316.3 $272.3 $337.3 
DeGensee 223. sikilinccces 4.7 139.3 14.1 50.0 
Government Expense 25.2 152 20.8 28.1 
Private Investment _.___—- - 29.6. "5.4 ~ “STS a. > ee 
Personal Consumption _____ 137.9 156.4 189.9 2n» 
Durable Goods ._..__~-._- 15.7 94 25.1 ch ae . 
Nondurable Goods -_--._ 36.3 96.4 107.2 1184. 
Servieas .sis.<< sess. 419 508 57.6 68.7 
Population (milliens) -.__- 132.1 1384 — 144.1 156.7 
G.N P.; Per .Capita...2--. =. $1,490 $2,290 $1,890 "$2,150 
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substantial advance in the stand- 


” - @ré‘of living: The cut-back in de- 


' fense “expenditures from 1944 to 
- 5947 was the equivalent of $125 
‘ billion at present priees — yet 
many now warn of depression if 
enly $20 billion is to be cut from 
— new defense peak of $60 bil- 
ion. 


A 10% Increase in Standard of 
Living Could Offset Defense 
Stump 

It would require only a 10% 
increase in personal consumption 
expenditures to offset a $20 billion 
drop in defense production. A 
change, therefore, in our standard 
of living of only 10% would be 
enough to maintain our over-all 
production at the level antici- 
pated during our peak of defense 
effort (Table Il). 


Defense expenditures in the 
second quarter of 1952 were at the 
annual rate of $50.0 billion. They 
are expected to reach a peak of 
$60 billion in 1953. Then a cut of 
some $20 billion is anticipated, but 
few believe that defense expendi- 
tures can be lower than $40 bil- 
lion annually for some years to 
come. 

Our productive ability in 1953 
will be such that the $60 billion 
peak defense can be accomplished 
and still allow for enough civilian 
goods and services for further in- 
creases in personal consumption— 
previding the demand can be 
ereated! 
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One-Third Higher Standard of — 
Living Possible by 1957 Along 
With A Streng Defense 

Production’ in 1957 no greater 
than the per eapfta rate proved 
possible in wartime 1944 would 
mean a gross national production 
of over $390 billion—enough for 
continued expansion of civilian 
goods and services by one-third 
over present levels even after $40 
billion annually for defense, and 
ample allowance for other govern- 
ment purchases and private in- 
vestment. The figure of $40 billion 
for defense is used as a reflection 
of current estimates that defense 
may drop $20 billion from peak 
levels but cannot safely go below 
$40 billion annually for some 
years to come. 

In terms of constant 1951 dollars 
our per capita productivity in- 
creased from $1,490 in 1940 to 
$2,290 in 1944 (Real Gross Na- 
tional Product divided by popula- 
tion). A similar per capita pro- 
ductivity for our 170 million 
population in 1957 could mean a 
Gross National Product of $390.0 
billion in 1957 in terms of 1951 
dollars, and could provide the 
purchasing power for a standard 
of living approximately one-third 
higher than at present. (Table III) 

The level of productivity neces- 
sary to provide for $40 billion of 
defense and an increase of one- 
third in the standard of living by 
1957 should be considered a 
minimum opportunity because it 
would require only reaching the 
level actually reached per capita 
in 1944 when our tools of produc- 
tion were far less adequate. 


TABLE 0 
Production and Consumption in 1951 Prices (Billions) 





1962 Defense Defense 
2nd Quarter Peak Slewdown 
Rate 1953 1954 

Gross National Product____ ~~ $337.3 $355.0 $355.0 

IG i ciittatines ndncnttscenincalitla tii 50.0 60.0 *40.0 

Other Government Expense 28.1 30.0 30.0 

Private Investment ~~ 473 50.0 50.0 

Personal Consumption — ~~~ 211.9 215.0 ¥235.0 
*Down $20 billion. *Up 10%. 

TABLE Ill 


Opportunity for Production and Consumption 
In 1951 Prices (Billions) 


1952 
(2nd Qtr. Rate) 


Gross National Product____-_-- 
Rhee argyle i lt Ee 
Other Government Expense 
Private Investment —____-_-- 
Personal Consumption 

Population (millions) ....--~-- 

Production Per Capita____-_-~- 





*One-third higher. 


Defense Peak 
1953 


Opportunity 
1957 


$337.3 $355.0 $390.0 
50.0 60.0 40.0 
28.1 30.0 30.0 
47.3 50.0 40.0 
211.9 215.0 *280.0 
156.7 162.0 170.0 
$2,150 $2,190 +$2,290 


Same as in 1914 war peak. 





Bond Glub of Chicago Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The 42nd Annual Meeting of The Bond Club 
of Chicago will be held at the Mid-Day Club on Wednesday, 


Feb. 11, 1953. 


Cocktails will be served at 
7:15 p.m. 





radi w.. muwsaaey 





Robert B. Whittaker 


6:15 p.m., fellowed by dinner at 





raui W. «airchud 


The Nominating Committee, Edward C. George, Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., Chairman; Ralph Chapman, Farwell, Chapman 
& Co., and Leo J. Doyle, Doyle, O’Connor & Co., has proposed the 
following Officers and Directors for the coming year: 

President: Paul L. Mullaney, Mullaney, Wells & Company. 

Secretary: Robert B. Whittaker, Lee Higginson Corporation. 

Treasurer: Paul W. Fairchild, First of Boston Corporation. 

For Directors, the above and: Andrew M. Baird, A. G. Becker 
& Co., Incorporated; John W. Clarke, John W. Clarke & Co.; 
Joseph E. Dempsey, Dempsey & Company; Robert A. Podesta, 
Cruttenden & Company; Nelson M. Utley, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Inc.; Thompson M. Wakeley, A. 


’ o 


C. Allyn & Company. 


Stability in Long-Term Rates Forecast 
Dr. Rey L. Reierson, Vice-President in ‘Charge of Economics 
and Business Research of Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
foresees stable long-term interest rates in 1953, with demand 

for investment funds matching supply of new securities. 


Demands for investment funds 
in 1953 will be no larger than in 
1952, according to Dr. Roy L. 
Reierson, Vice-President in 
charge of the 
Economics and 
Business Re- 
esearch De- 
partment of 
Bankers Trust 
Company of 
New York. At 
the same 
time, the sup- 
ply of savings, 
Dr. Reierson 
holds is likely 
to match that 
of last year, 
and may con- 
ceivably be 
slightly larger. 
This suggests 
that “economic forces are not 
likely to operate in the direction 
of a persistent upward trend in 
long-term interest rates in 1953,” 
Dr. Reierson contends. 


Total Borrowing to Remain High 


This conclusion is reached in a 
study entitled “Investment Funds 
— Supply and Demand” just is- 
sued by the Economics Depart- 
ment of the Bank. The study in- 
cludes statistical data estimating 
the demand for investment funds 
in major sectors of the economy. 
It is assumed that Federal spend- 
ing will rise only slightly from 
current levels, and that the new 
financing requirements of the 
Treasury in 1953 will be about 
the same as in 1952. The esti- 
mates indicate that state and 
local governments will increase 
their net indebtedness by a larger 
amount than in 1952, but that 
the net rise in corporate new is- 
sues and real estate mortgage 
debt may be somewhat less than 
in the previous year. 





Rey L. Reierson 


Savings Institutions to Become 
Buyers of Governments 
The major savings institutions 
will again accumulate a large vol- 
ume of savings in 1953, accord- 
ing to Dr. Reierson, whose study 
also includes estimates of the flow 
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fluctuations were evident during 
the year, conditions of approx 


1952 in the jlevel of long-term in- 
terest rates, except in state and 
municipal obligations where spe- 
cial factors were operating. 


Lovett to Rejoin 
Brown Harriman 


Robert A. Lovett, who resigned 
as Secretary of Defense on Janu- 
ary 20, will rejoin the private 
banking firm of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & 
Co., 59 Wall 
Street, New 
York City, as 
a general 
partner on 
March 1, 1953. 

A partner 
in the firm 
for many 
years prior to 
World War II, 
Mr. Lovett 
has spent the 
greater part 
of the past 12 
years in gov- 
ernment serv- 


of: savings through banks, insur- 
ance companies and savings and 
loan associations. The figures 
show that in 1953, for the first 
time since 1946, the major in- 
stitutional investors will probably 
become small buyers of govern- 
ment securities, on balance. A 
significant drop in their sales of 
governments was recorded in 
1952. 

The estimates are presented in 
a series of tables showing data 
since World War II as well as 
projections for 1953. They are de- 
scribed as tentative, and may be 
revised as more complete infor- 
mation becomes available. A 
brief comment gives the major 
assumptions and conclusions. 





Active Business Foreseen 


The study assumes that eco- 
nomic activity, including build- 
ing, construction and plant in- 
vestment, will be well maintained 
for the year as a whole and that 
the inventory accumulation which 
began in the fall of 1952 will con- 
tinue at least through the first 
half of 1953. For his study, Dr. 
Reierson also assumes that “there 





te 
Robert A. Lovet t 
ice. During "% 


will be no resurgence of infla- World War II he served as Assist- 


ant Secretary of War for. Air in 
charge of the army air program. 
After resuming his membership 
in the firm in June, 1946 he was 
recalled to government service in 
May, 1947 to become Under Secre- 
tary of State. He returned to the 
firm in April, 1949 but was called 
to Washington a third time in 
September, 1950 to become Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and suc- 
ceeded General Marshall as Secre- 
tary of Defense a year later. 

Mr. Lovett holds the § Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for.his 
work in World War II, He served 
in World War I as a navy pilot, 
obtaining the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander and was awarded the 
Navy Cross. 


Joins Staff of Davies 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
FRESNO, Calif.—Robert L. Mc- 
Kee has been added to the staff 
of Davies & Co., 808 North Fulton 
Street. 


tionary pressures” in 1953. 


Treasury Refunding to Affect 
Rates 


The Bank’s economist observes 
that these estimates are made “as 
part of an effort to appraise the 
trends of the economic forces that 
affect the course of long-term in- 
terest rates.” He cautions, how- 
ever, that credit and debt man- 
agement policies are in a state of 
flux and could operate, at least 
during part of the year, in the 
direction of some moderate down- 
ward adjustment in bond prices. 
“Furthermore, so long as invest- 
ment spending and business ac- 
tivity remain high, and issues of 
long-term obligations as a part 
of the Treasury funding program 
are in prospect, declines in long- 


term interest rates appear un- 
likely.” 

In 1952, the study points out. 
an “increase in the demand fcr 
investment funds was accom- 
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Priced to Yield 2.35% to 3.15%, according to maturity 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 
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The Steel Industry 
Has Its Neck Out 


By C. M. WHITE* 
President, Republic Steel Corporation 


Commenting on huge expansion program of steel industry, Mr. 
White says fantastic expenditures for new steel capacity arises 
in large part from threat of government entry into business and 
fear of nationalization. Says tremendous capacity expansion 
involves raw material problems of staggering proportions and 
reveals exploitation of new ore resources. Points out financing 
difficulties and importance of satisfactory profit-margins to 
attract private capital. 
I have been impressed many 
times through the long period of 
steel shortage by the considera- 
tion and courtesy we have 
ceived from 
steel buyers 
nearly every- 


with an extravagant statement. 
There isn’t the slightest question 
that the emergency created by 
Korea gave the socialistic plan- 
ners a golden opportunity to pro- 
ceed with nationalization plans 
under the guise of national de- 


re- 


where, and fense. This is something the 
particularly American people would never 
here in the stand for unless they felt their 


Cleveland 
area. Our at- 
tempt to han- 
dle our dis- 
tribution with 
fairness to all 

our cus- 


personal security to be at stake. 
Steel management believed, that 
the staggering expenditure of its 
own money which has taken place 
in the past several years was a 
cheaper price to pay than the 
expropriation of our total physi- 


first railroad this little republic 
has ever had, to move the ore 43 
miles from the mine to the port 


of Monrovia. Dock and harbor fa- 
cilities have also been built. The 


operation is now functioning suc- 


cessfully. For more than a year 


Liberian ore has been brought to 
our furnaces. With this behind us 
the Liberian government, follow- 
ing the example of certain other 
small states, has demanded a 
greater share in the profits rather 
than the agreed upon royalty per 
ton. 

Another large ore discovery has 
been made in Labrador to the 
east of Hudson Bay. Republic has 
approximately a one-fifth inter- 
est in this development. A 365- 
mile railroad is now under con- 
struction which will bring the ore 
out to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The rail-head on the gulf will be 
almost exactly as far from Ash- 
tabula, Ohio as in Duluth. 

This deposit is very large—some 
400 million tons have already 
been proven—but until the St. 
Lawrence sea-way is built it will 


not be of maximum value to. the 


bulk of the steel industry, based 
in the Great Lakes. I realize that 
the sea-way is not a universally 


popular subject but as a matter 


of national security it must be 
built, on a self-sustaining basis. 


tomers has 
kept the door 
nearly closed 
on many wor- 
thy buyers 
who may have been left high and 
dry by some other producer. But 
there was little we could do about 
it. We have had our frustrations 
too, many of them. Life has been 
made no easier by certain assorted 
agencies helping us drive from the 
back seat. At long last, the end of 
some of these difficulties appears 
to be approaching. 


I say this because, umless I am 
badly mistaken, the steel industry 
tas its neck out a mile on the 
huge expansion program in which 
we have all been engaged. We ap- 
proached the war in 1940 with 
82 million ingot tons of capacity. 
We came out of the war with 92 
million tons. A year ago this had 
reached 108 million tons. On New 
Year’s Day we had 118 million 
tons, and before 1953 is over the 
industry’s capacity will be 121 
million ingot tons. 

This is more than half of all 
the steel made in the world. Our 
expansion alone, during and since 
the war, equals the total capacity 
of Soviet Russia. If the old axiom 
is true that wars are won by the 
side with the dominant supply of 
the war metal we need have no 
fears about the outcome of a fu- 
ture war. The big question is 
whether we could survive another 
victory like the last one. 


The fantastic expenditures for 
new steel capacity have not been 
made because our industry is 
managed by implusive and deck- 
less men. We knew of course, that 
steel would be called upon to 
make up the accumulated deficit 
of. hard goods which had been 
built up during the war and the 
depression years preceding it. 
After Korea we knew that we 
would have to support a garrison 
state for a long period of time. 
Some expansion was certainly in 
order. 


Threat of Steel Nationalization 


But we are completing a pro- 
Zram such as the world has never 
seen in a comparable period of 
time. Why? Because had we not 
done so the government would 
have entered the steel business 
on a large scale. The end result 
could only be nationalization of 
the entire steel industry. Once 
accomplished, the nationalization 
of public transportation, public 
utilities, and many other basic in- 
dustries would have been easy and 
logical steps. 


I am not trying to shock you 
*From an address by Mr. White be- 


fore the Purchasing Agents A iati 
of Cleveland, Cleveland, o., phony 15, 1953. 















































































cal assets. Churchill is finding it 
almost improssible to de-national- 
ize the relatively small British 
steel industry. The problem in this 
country would have been insur- 
mountable. 


So where do we find ourselves 
now? It appears to me that, de- 
spite the current tight situation— 
which is partly a hangover from 
the strike—we will before too long 
find ourselves with total capacity 
considerably in excess of current 
needs, though some products may 
remain tight for some time. While 
the American economy will catch 
up with us, because it is growing 
at a tremendous rate, we have 
overshot the mark by building, 
in three or four years time, steel 
capacity which should have been 
added in a more orderly way 
through the entire decade of the 
fifties. Those of us who have been 
around a while can’t forget that 
in only four peace-time years, out 
of the 67 years for which records 
exist, has the steel industry aver- 
aged 90% operations. All four of 
those years have been since the 
war. Maybe, as some optimists 
say. we are On a permanently 
higher plane. I’m sorry that I can’t 
quite believe it. 


Raw Material Problems 


Such tremendous expansion as 
we have had in a short period of 
time involves raw material prob- 
lems of staggering proportions. 
Too few people have any concep- 
tion of their magnitude. 


The great free shipping iron ore 
deposits at the head of lake Su- 
perior, upon which our industry 
has grown to its gigantic size, are 
approaching depletion. It now ap- 
pears that ore shipments from that 
source cannot be maintained at 
the present rate much longer. 
While we will continue -to get 
Mesabi ore in declining volume 
for many years, the end is defi- 
nitely in sight. All mining opera- 
tions, no matter how vast, even- 
tually wind up as a hole in the 
ground. The gravity of this situa- 
tion may be appreciated when I 
tell you that 75% of the nation’s 
pig iron is still being produced 
from ore than comes down the 
lakes. 


This has brought about a world- 
wide search for new ore deposits 
to keep our great industry oper- 
ating in the years ahead. Impor- 
tant discoveries have been made 
and development work is going 
forward in a number of localities 
at enormous expense. ' 

Republic, as the principal in- 
terest in the Liberia Mining Co., 
has developed and put into pro- 
duction a very fine ore deposit in 
this’ small country on the west 
coast of Africa. We have built the 


The sea-borne ores from South 
America and Africa will be highly 
vulnerable to submarine attack in 
the event of war. 

There has been a lot of work 
done also to exploit the. .low- 
grade ores which lie within’ the 
the borders of the United States. 
In partnership with Armco, Re- 
public has begun the commercial 
production of taconite in the up- 
per Lake Superior region. Taco- 
nite is extremely hard rock con- 
taining only 25 to 28% iron. While 
the existence of these huge de- 
posits has been known for many 
years, it was long considered com- 
mercially impossible to extract 
the iron. 

New methods of drilling this 
extremely hard material through 
the use of oxygen have been de- 
vised. These permit blasting at 
reasonable cost. We now have a 
300 thousand ‘ton annual capacity 
plant in operation which is show- 
ing promising results. The pro- 
cessing involves crushing the 
taconite rock to talcum powder 
fineness, separating the iron mag- 
netically and putting the resulting 
product back into manageable 
form. This consists of binding and 
baking the iron powder into pel- 
lets about the size of a walnut, 
which will stand handling and 
shipping and provide an ideal 
blast furnace charge analyzing as 
high as 62% iron. 

Our venture involves building 
two towns, complete in every de- 
tail in what was until recently 
wilderness. They will be linked 
by a 47-mile railroad to move the 
rock from the mire to the lake 
front, where the first unit of a 
processing plant is being built. 
When we reach our goal of 10 
million tons of pellets annually, 
we will be moving 30 million tons 
of rock Over our railroad and will 
have 20 million tons of waste ma- 
terial to dispose of. Quite a pro- 
ject, the first units of which will 
cost more than $160 million. 

Programs of this kind, once be- 
gun, must be carried through to 
completion. They cannot be pi- 
geon-holed when the going gets 
tough. They frequently involve 
years of heavy investment before 
any return is possible. That is 
why it is imperative that the steel 
companies must earn a fair profit, 
not only now but in the years to 
come. These and other tremen- 
dous expansions are being fi- 
nanced by the industry itself 
partly from current profits. We 
have neither asked for nor re- 
ceived government aid. 


Where Will the Capital 
Come From? 
All of the capital of course, 
cannot come from profits, even 
though they are retained in the 
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business to a degree that gives the 
stockholders a pretty thin break. 
Profits provide less than half the 
money. Most steel companies have 
borrowed . heavily to carry on 
their programs. Republic at the 
present time has more than $170 
million outstanding debt, most of 
which was used for expansion. 
some companies have issued addi- 
tional stock, but the market is not 
favorable for this type of financ- 
ing. Republic common stock, for 
example, has a conservative book 
value of $68 per share, yet the 
stock is selling at two-thirds of 
this figure on the market today. 
Other major steel companies are 
in the same boat. Why does the 
investing public have such low 
regard for the earnings outlook in 
the steel industry? A little arith- 
metic on the recent wage settle- 
ment will provide part of the 
answer. 

As you steel-buyers know, we 
were permitted at the end of July 
to increase carbon steel prices 
$5.20 per ton. $3.54 of this repre- 
sented earlier cost increases to 
which the industry was entitled 
under the Capehart amendment. 
The remaining $1.65 per ton, the 
only true price increase we got, 
fell far short of. what we needed. 
Yet even this inadequate increase 
aroused such indignation that the 
price controller resigned in pro- 
test. The true purpose of. this 
gentleman and many of his co- 
workers never was price-control, 
of course, but profit control. 

The .record wage increase 
granted by the Wage Board 
amounts in Republic to more than 
$5.00 direct labor cost per ton of 
shipments. Beyond this, based on 
past experience, we can expect 
other costs, including materials 
and services purchased, to rise to 
an extent which will mean an 
additional $9.01 per ton. Ore has 
already gone up.75 cents and coal 
45 cents, for example. In addition 
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there has been a 10 cent per ton 
freight increase in ore. 

We are striving mightily to se- 
cure economies and productivity 
to offset these rises in costs and 
have had a considerable degree 
of suecess. But on some products 
and some finishes we eventually 
will be forced to get some relief 
or eventually to discontinue some 
products which would be unwise 
on the basis of the national econ- 
omy. Our industry has a long 
history of pricing our products to 
encourage their use and I know 
of no major producer who has 
attempted any different course 
even though the opportunities for 
doing so have been frequent and 
desirable. 

I am well aware that during the 
past 20 years, profit has become 
a dirty word. However, unless 
Republic and all other major steel 
producers are able to earn an ade- 
quate profit in the years ahead, 
and earn it consistently, our fi- 
nancial problems can become in- 
supportable. 


True, we have been granted 
certificates of necessity granting 
five-year amortization on a major 
part of our expansion. In the 
theory we can write most of it 
off in five years and enjoy tempo- 
rary tax relief while doing so, 
but the whole scheme is meaning- 
less unless we have profits to 
write it off against. It has been 
interesting to see how the idea 
has been deliberately fostered in 
the public mind by certain 
columnists that this five-year 
amortization is a means by which 
the government subsidizes indus- 
try expansion at the taxpayers’ 
expense. Nowhere have I seen any 
popular writer explain that the 
government will ultimately collect 
approximately the same in taxes 
whether a project is depreciated 


over five years, 20 years or 50 
years. 


Mige. and Consamer Debts Not Burdensom , ws 


Dr. Jules 1. Bogen, Professor of Finance at N. Y. University, 
says, despite spectacular increase in consumer borrowing, there 


has been no change in relation 


of debt to disposable national 


inceme since 1909. 


Speaking before the Eighth An- 
nual Mortgage Banking Confer- 
ence of New York University, 
sponsored by the Mortgage 
Bankers 
Association of 
America, Dr. 
Jules I. Bogen, 
Professor of 
Finance at 
New York 
University, 
contended 
that home 
mortgage and 
consumer 
debts today, 
despite the 
spectacular 
increases of 
the past seven 
years, have 
about the 
same relation to disposable 
tional income that they had 
1939. 

In 1939, Dr. Bogen stated, the 
$24 billion of home and consumer 
debt outstanding was equal to a 
third of the disposable national 
income of $70 billion. 

Today, the $81 billion of home 
and consumer debt outstanding 
was only a third of national in- 
come, which was at a rate of $242 
billion for the final quarter of 
1952. 

“When,” added Dr. Bogen, “we 
consider that the interest rate on 


home and consumer debt has been 
reduced, amortization has been 
spread over a longer period, liquid 
asset holdings of individuals have 
expanded fourfold and a part of 
the debt service on mortgages has 
replaced rent, the economic bur- 
den of home and consumer debt 


Dr. 


Jules 1. Bogen 


na- 
in 





is materially less than it was in 
1939. 

“In fact, it is probable that 
home mortgage and consumer 
debt could increase by another 
25% or so before it would con- 
stitute so disproportionate an eco- 
nomic burden that its quality 
would be unduly weakened. From 
the lenders’ viewpoint, the home 
mortgage and consumer debt 
structure today appears sound and 
need not give cause for concern.” 

From the viewpoint of the econ- 
omy as a whole, Dr. Bogen con- 
tended the yearly increase of al- 
most $8 billion in home and con- 
sumer debt since the end of 
World War II has. provided 
stimulus which cannot be counted 
upon to continue. But as the total 
of outstanding debt increases, 
more and more new loans must 
be made merely to offset repay- 
ments of old debts. Hence, the 
economy becomes less dependent 
upon net increases in borrowing 
by consumers and more upon loans 
that merely replace amortization 
receipts, leaving the amount out- 
standing little changed. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 

CHICAGO, Ill. — W. A. Roberts 
President of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, will ad- 
dress the luncheon meeting of the 
Investment Analysts Society of 
Chicago on Friday, February 6, at 
12:15 p.m. in the Georgian Room 
at Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 

The subject of the February 26 
meeting will be Eastman Kodak; 
March 12, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine; and March 26, Dow Chem- 
ical. 
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Basic Changes ia Oar Economy 


By R. E. WOOD* 
Chairman of Board, Sears, Roebuck and Company 


Mr. Wood lists most important changes in our economy as: 


(1) increase in birth rate, and 


(2) decentralization of manu- 


facturing, banking and insurance, leading to redistribution of 

population. Sees problems involved in these changes and a 

challenge te bankers. Looks fer political and economic power 

to pass from Atlantic Seaboard te South, Middle West and 
Pacific Coast. 


There are, of course, any num- 
ber of basic changes in our econ- 
omy. To recite them all would 
take too much of your time and 
mine, so I am 
going to con- 
fine myself to 
two or three 
which I deem 
the most im- 
portant and 
having the 
greatest influ- 
ence on our 
economy, our 
capitalistic 
system, and 
on the lives of 
our people. 

The first 
great influ- 
ence is the in- 
crease in our 
birth rate and the resuitant sa:- 
creased growtn of population. In 
1935, tne number oi birtus in tne 
United States was 2,144,000, and 
the number of deaths 1,392,000; in 
1952, the number of birtns was 
approximately 4,000,000, the num- 
ber of deaths about 1,350,000. 

It is only in recent years that 
businessmen have taken any in- 
terest in population growth and 
vital statistics, but there is no 
other single factor that more pro- 
foundly affects our economy. 

During the decade of the 30’s, 
our natural increase was about 
700,000 per year. On the basis of 
the declining birth rate, the popu- 
lation experts of the United States 
predicted a stationary population 
by 1960 of somewhere between 
150 and 160 million people. 

By 1941, the birth rate rose, and 
the natural annual increase in- 
creased from 700,000 per annum, 
to 1,900,000 per annum during the 
decade of the 40’s resulting in the 
census figure of 150,697,000 on 
April 1, 1950.. Since that date, the 
birth rate has continued high, the 
death rate low, and the annual in- 
crease in the last three years (in- 
cluding net immigration) has 
averaged 2,500,000 per year. If 
continued, this would result in a 
population of 175,000,000 by 1960. 

It is not difficult to visualize 
the effect on our economy of an 
increase of 25,000,000 people, with 
the highest standard of living in 
the world. It means the factories 
of the United States have a con- 
tinuously increasing outlet for 
their goods, that there is no over- 
production, but that capacity will 
have to be increased. It means 
that within 10 years, the old prob- 
lem of farm surpluses will disap- 
pear, with the possible exception 
of wheat and tobacco. It means a 
great extension of all public facil- 
ities. highways, telephones. trans- 
portation, schools, churches. It 
means a demand for enormous 
amounts of canital. You bankers 
can revert to the role you played 
for 160 years, prior to 1930, of 
building up a great new country. 

It means a dynamic, young 
economy with a great youthful 
pepulation, imbued with the spirit 
of youth. In 1950, we had 29,565,- 
000 children under 10 years of 
age, ‘as compared to 21,227,000 in 
1940. How completely wrong were 
the early prophets of the New 
Deal whw in the early 30’s pre- 
dicted this was a finished and a 
static country, with no more 

*An address by Mr. Wood before the 
National Credit Conference of the Amer- 


ican Bankers Association, Chicago, Iil., 
1953. 
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frontiers, 
for youth. 

However, there is another side 
of the picture. No observer who 
has visited India, China, and 
other parts of Asia, could fail to 
see that the poverty, ignorance, 
and misery in Asia stem from 
overpopulation and an excessive 
birth rate. If we increase our 
population by 30% in the next 20 
years, we must increase our pro- 
ductivity and our natural’ re- 
sources by the same or greater 
amount, or our standard of living 
will go down, not up. Whether 
we can do this or not depends on 
two things—whether we can dis- 
cover new natural deposits and 
further develop other natural re- 
sources we now have, and whether 
our technicians and scientists can 
‘ontinue to develop our manufac- 
‘uring and other types of produc- 
tivity. Otherwise, we cannot sup- 
port the increased population on 
our present standard of. living. 
Since 1939 we have made amazing 
advances. In spite of the large 
increase in population, we have 
also increased the per capita in- 
come up to the present. We now 
have the problem of continuing to 
increase it to keep up with the 
expanding population. 

The real test of our economy 
will come when our population 
passes 200,000,000. If the present 
birth rate is retained, that figure 
will be reached between 1970 and 
1980. In any case, I cannot see 
that this country needs any fur- 
ther immigration, except a very 
limited number. Congress, in its 
last session, passed a good immi- 
gration law — the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Law. Now a determined effort 
is being made to amend this law 
and weaken it in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Behind this at- 
tempt are the Communists, the 
so-called liberals and certain ra- 
cial groups. If we are ‘to safe- 
guard the interest of our children 
and grandchildren, as _ patriotic 
Americans. we must preserve this 
law and defeat its enemies; and 
I hove every man here present 
will help to sustain the law. 


Decentralization of Manufacturing 

The second great basic cause in- 
fluencing our economy, and also 
the economy of Western Europe, 
is the decentralization of manu- 
facturing. 

The 19th Century produced what 
may be calied a colonial economy. 
Food and raw material from all 
over the world flowed to the 
workshops of the world. These 
raw materials were processed and 
re-exported. 

The original workshop was 
Britain, later supplemented by 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
and the Scandinavian countries, 
later by Japan. This system re- 
sulted in an enormous growth of 
population in Western Europe 
during the 19th Century, a popu- 
lation that was dependent on out- 
side sources for a portion of their 
food supply. With the exception 
of France. there is no country in 
Western Eurove that produces all 
of the food it consumes. Britain 
imported in 1950, 61% of the food 
it consumed—thot meant the food 
supplies for 30.000,000 people. 

After World War 1, this system 
began to break down. The rapid 
spread of manufacturing knowl- 
edge, the development of auto- 
matic tools, the growth of na- 
tionalistic sentiment, caused every 
country in the world to try to de- 
velop its own manufacturing for 


no more opportunities 


the basic needs of its people, the 
processing of food, the textile 


manufacturing 'to supply cloth, the 


garment trades to supply clothing, 
cement and brick plants and saw- 
mills to process the raw materials 
used for building construction. 

The same original pattern was 
followed in our own country in 
the first half of the 19th Century. 
The raw materials from all over 
our country flowed to New Eng- 
land, our original workshop, then 
to New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey. After the Civil War, a 
great manufacturing industry be- 
gan to develop in the North Cen- 
tral States, later followed after 
World War I in the Southeastern 
States, later after World War II in 
Texas and the Pacific Coast States. 
Today the growth of manufactur- 
ing in the United States is far 
faster in the newer sections of the 
country than in the territory east 
of the Alleghenies and north of 
the Potomac. 

But this decentralization is not 
confined to manufacturing. It has 
spread to insurance, to banking. 
Broadly speaking, today there are 
enough pools of capital in the 
various regions to finance any 
ordinary needs for capital within 
that region. There is beginning to 
be a decentralization of deposits— 
the practice of large corporations 
to put their deposits in banks in 
the localities where their plants 
are situated and business is being 
done. All of these developments 
will tend to undermine the posi- 
tion of banks in New York. How- 
ever. with the accumulated wealth 
of New York and its immense 
local market, New York can prob- 
ably hold its position. 

Today, in this country, factories 
and manufacturing are moving to 
the food and the raw materials— 
and the congested districts of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
States will lag behind States like 
California and Texas, which have 
the land area and far greater 
natural resources. , 

In 1951, the purchases of Sears 
from manufacturers were approx- 
imately four times what they had 
been in 1940; the last full year 
prior to the war. But the dis- 
tribution by States was very un- 
equal. In that period, we in- 
creased our purchases in the New 
Eneland States 2% times, in the 
Middle Atlantic States 3 times, 
in the Southeastern States 5% 


times, in Texas 10% times, in 
California 6 times, in the Pacific 
Coast States 6 times. 

/I believe this to be a healthy 
development for the United States. 


The three States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
have an area of 14,480 square 
miles—approximately; their pop- 
ulation is 7,499,000, or approxi- 
mately 500 per square mile. In 
a country as large as this, what 
sense is there in having such a 
congestion of population in such 
a small area? 

It is not only the growth of 
population but the distribution of 
population that affects our econ- 
omy. There have been. great 
changes in this distribution. While 
our people Nave always been a 
migrating people, there has been 
nothing comparable to the mass 
migration that occurred in the 
movement to California in the pe- 
riod 1930 to 1950. That single 
State increased its population by 
5,000,000 in 20 years. Of this, 1,- 
000,000 represented a natural in- 
crease (increase of births over 
deaths), the balance of 4,000,000 
represented interstate migration. 
Texas was the second State in 
absolute increase between 1940 
and 1950, exceeding New York. 
This increase in Texas was nearly 
all natural increase. 

This continuing and rapid 
growth of the United States pre- 
sents a problem and a challenge 
to the bankers of the United 
States. With the credit resources 
of the United States in their 
hands, they must on the one hand 
aid this building up of our coun- 
try; on the other hand, not use 
these resources in financing spec- 
ulation. Our biggest problem and 
question mark is the matter of 
instalment credit. I believe in the 
ability and judgment of our bank- 
ers to reach a new solution. 

The management of our credit 
and of our money supply will 
require the wisest of management. 
There must be sufficient expan- 
sion of the money supply for the 
expanding population and their 
increased living standards. On the 
other hand, we want no further 
inflation; and we certainly need 
to take the necessary steps to 
balance our budget and to begin 
the task of reducing our debt, 
probably small reductions at first. 
If our money management is wise 
and well balanced, I believe we 


can continue to advance our stand- 
ard of lving over the next ten 


years. I am happy to see our 
Treasury Department in strong 
hands. 


Now I have probably bored you 
by the many figures I have given 
you, but if you can put your 
imagination to work on the fig- 
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ures, you can get a picture of 
what has occurred in the United 
States and will probably occur in 
the next 25 years. 

I believe certain conclusions 
may be fairly drawn assuming the 
birth rate remains near the pres- 
ent figure: 


(1) The growth of population 
should continue at or near its 
present rate until 1960. 

(2) The growth of population 
will be greatest in the States bor- 
dering the Gulf Coast and the 
Pacific Coast. 

(3) The decentralization of in- 
dustry will continue. 

(4) California and Texas wil! 
again show in this decade the 
greatest growth in population and 
wealth. By 1960 California wil) 
be close to New York, and Texas 
will probably pass Illinois, Ohio, 
and end close to Pennsylvania, 

(5) Eventually California and 
Texas will both pass New York 
State in population and wealth. 

(6) Political and economic 
power will pass from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the South, the Mid- 
dle West, and the Pacific Coast. 


Garrett & Go. Expands 








Edmond L. Brown 


DALLAS, Texas — Garrett and 
Company have taken new en- 
larged quarters on the ground 
floor of the Fidelity Union Life 
Building, and will have an ex- 
panded operation specializing in 
oil and gas issues and southwest- 
ern securities. 

Edmond L. Brown has recently 
joined the firm as Vice-President 
in charge of corporate securities. 


R. F. Griggs Adds 
(Special to Tue PInanctAt CHRONTCLE) 
WATERBURY, Conn. — Wil- 
liam J. Klobedanz, Jr. is with the 
R. F. Griggs Company, 35 Leaven-- 
worth Street. 
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The Security I Like Best 


thing somewhere. Up to now, the 
surface has hardly been scratched. 

Obviously this stock is not for 
widows or orphans or for anyone 
else who can’t afford to take a 
chance. It is very highly specula- 
tive. It might eventually be worth 
quite a lot more than it is selling 
for now. Or it might be worth a 
lot less. It all depends on what's 
in the ground. In the past, how- 
ever, the management of the af- 
filiated Pancoastal Oil Co. has 
taken “long-shot” chances on vast 
blocks of wildcat land which have 
paid off handsomely. For instance, 
they went into western Canada 
some years ago and leased several 
millions acres and really “cashed 
in” up there. This Canadian acre- 
age is now held by Canada South- 
ern Oils, which was an earlier 
“spin-off” from Pancoastal. 

But look at the possibilities of 
Coastal Caribbean from a strictly 
speculative standpoint. It seems 
that it would take only one good 
discovery in Florida to touch off 
a rather explosive interest in the 
stock. Just one. If the company 
could bring in only one good well, 
sentiment of a strictly speculative 
nature could be electrified due to 
the huge amount of territory held. 
That thought is rather intriguing, 
isn’t it? The speculator who buys 
Coastal Caribbean should have his 
answer within the next two to 
four years. There are certain drill- 
ing obligations which will cause a 
number of very vital wells to be 
-spudded in over these next few 
years. Then we will know whether 
or not Florida has several good 
oilfields. Hopes will rise and fall, 
and then fall and rise again many 


times. This isn’t a stock you can 
buy and forget about. You will 
have to follow the “Florida Oil 
Story” month by month as it un- 
folds. 


At least one “big name” invest- 
ment trust thinks it worthwhile 
to take a chance. None other than 
“conservative” State Street In- 
vestment of Boston bought 110,200 
shares of the old Pancoastal Oil, 
which will give State Street 88,160 
shares of the new Coastal Carib- 
bean as one of the items in ex- 
change for the split-up Pancoastal. 


And here is another bonus pos- 
sibility. The company’s leases en- 
title it to all minerals found, in 
addition to oil and gas. Fortun- 
ately, Florida has many other 
minerals such as phosphate, 
potash, sulphur and uranium. 


Coastal Caribbean will be one 
of the main beneficiaries in the 
nation when the 1953 Congress 
passes a law to restore the off- 
shore “tidelands” to the control 
of the various coastal states. rres- 
ident Eisennower strongly indi- 
cates that he will sign this “states 
rights” measure. It is estimated by 
official state of Florida sources 
that about haif of its huge leases 
to Coastal are free from Federal 
government claim in the tidelands 
dispute. However, about half of 
Coastal’s holdings, or about 2,500,- 
000 water-covered acres, are in 
the tidelands territory which ex- 
tends 10 miles offshore into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Settlement of the 
tidelands battle in favor of the 
states should boom drilling activ- 
ity all around the Gulf, including, 
of course, the state of Florida too. 


SCHUYLER VAN VECHTEN 


Vice-President & Director, Lee Higginson Corporation, New York City 


River Brand Rice Mills 


Among the many unusual in- 
vestment values that are pre- 
sented today to the prospective 
purchaser of common stocks, the 
one that stands 
outinmy mind 
is River Brand 
Rice Mills. 
This equity, 
which  pres- 
ently is priced 
at 15%, sells 
around 60 
times last fis- 
cal year’s 
earnings of 
$2.64 per share 
($2.78 per 
share before 
an appropria- 
tion for a 
General Con- 
tingency Reserve). It affords a 
return of 7.1% on the well-pro- 
tected $1.12 annual dividend, 
based on the regular $0.28 quar- 
terly payment; and taking into 
consideration last year’s extra 
dividend of $0.10 a share, the yield 
is 7.7%. There is offered, thus, the 
rare opportunity of a liberal in- 
come as well as strong defensive 
qualities. River Brand Rice Mills, 
Inc., occupies a dominant position 
in a basic segment of the food in- 
dustry, as one of the leading do- 
mestic producers of milled rice 
and the largest distributor of 
packaged rice for household con- 





Schuyler Van Vechten 


sumption. Its nationally adver- 
_ tised brands, “Carolina” and 
“Rive:,” enjoy wide consumer 


popularity ard 
premium quality. 
paratively little is known 
by the public about the rice in- 
dustry in general. Although rice 
has been produced commercially 
in this country since the Colonial 
period, the industry’s greatest 
growth has taken place in recent 
years, stimulated by increased do- 
mestic consumption and by a very 
large export demand in the period 


recognition for 


., Since the, beginning of World War 


II. The 1952-53 U. S. crop—esti- 
mated at 48 million 100-pound 
bags—is the highest on record. It 
is some 10% above last year’s 
crop and almost 50% above the 
1941-50 avera -e. 

Rice has been one of the world’s 
foods in greatest shortage during 
the past 10-year period. Prior to 
1939 Burma, Siam, and French 
Indo-China were the principal 
rice-exporting nations, and world 
markets were dominated by Eng- 
lish and French companies. Since 
the beginning of World War II, 
however, Oriental production, and 
particularly exportation, has been 
disrupted, and the United States, 
Egypt, Brazil, and Mexico have 
become the major elements in the 
world market. A return to sub- 
stantial exportation from the 
Orient is not a foreseeable near- 
term possibility, since agriculture, 
there has been disrupted by war; 
rice demand has risen as a result 
of population increases, and large 
areas of production are under 
Communist control. Even if Orien- 
tal supplies should become avail- 
able in the long-term future, it is 
not believed -that the United 
States would lose a major part of 
its present South American, West 
Indian, dr Cuban markets, since it 
enjoys the competitive advantages 
of higher quality of product, more 
reliable deliveries, and with the 
latter country, .preferential tariff 
rates. 

Currently, the world rice sup- 
ply is in such acute shortage that 
a UN conference of 70 nations 
opened Jan. 5 in an attempt to 
stimulate world production. Part- 
ly as a result of this meeting, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recently announced that there will 
be no marketing quotas or acreage 
allotments on the 1953 crop. At 
present about 50% of the U. S. 
crop is being exported. — 

River Brand Rice Mills was 
formed in 1946 to consolidate 
Southern Rice Sales Company, the 
industry’s leading packager and 
distributor, with three established 
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rice. milling concerns, located at 
Houston, Texas; Eunice, Louisi-~ 
ana; and Memphis, Tennesesee. 
Also ‘acquired at this time were 
an elevator and storage company. 
Subsequent integrated additions 
have added milling facilities at 
Jonesboro, Arkansas; and El] Cam- 
po, Texas; and drying and storage 
facilities at Houston, El Campo, 
and Memphis. Southern Rice Sales 
Company, the oldest of the con- 
stituent companies, was incorpo- 
rated in 1922, the outgrowth of a 
business started in 1911 by Mr. 
Julius Ross, the present president 
of River Brand Rice Mills. 

The company obtains its sup- 
plies of rough rice from growers 
in Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
an area which accounts for 75% to 
80% of the total U. S. rice crop 
and practically all of the long and 
medium grade varieties. The 
company’s strategic location of 
mills in these three major produc- 
ing states enables it to obtain sup- 
plies economically and at a com- 
petitive advantage. The policy of 
River Brand’s management is to 
work for a fairly constant milling 
and packaging spread, rather than 
to seek inventory price apprecia- 
tion as many concerns in the in- 
dustry have done through pur- 
chasing and selling policies based 
on commodity price speculation. 
Available supplies of rice are de- 
termined at the beginning of each 
crop year, and buying is very 
carefully gauged to meet antici- 


.pated requirements for the year. 


There has never been a major rice 
crop failure in the United States. 


Sale of its packaged brands in 
domestic markets is the company’s 
most profitable operation and its 
primary interest. The dominant 
position that River Brand holds 
in this field is the result of the 
emphasis placed on the develop- 
ment of the “River” and “Caro- 
lina” brand names. Under the 
“River” name, the company pack- 
ages both a medium-grain white 
rice and a long-grain natural 
brown rice. The latter variety of- 
fers the highest content of the 
natural vitamins and nutrients for 
which rice is noted. Under the 
“Carolina” name is packaged a 
long-grain white variety, which 
enjoys widespread recognition as 
the finest quality rice obtainable. 

Domestic distribution is carried 
out on a national scale; primary 
emphasis, however, has been on 
northern and eastern markets, 
where, while per capita consump- 
tion of rice is relatively low, there 
is a marked density of popula- 
tion, and consumer preferences 
are strong for packaged uniform 
quality foods. These markets are 
considered more favorable to the 
company’s growing packaged rice 
business than such areas as the 
southern states, where rice is sold 
in bulk and under highly com- 
petitive conditions to consumers 
who are already substantial rice 
eaters. A skillful advertising cam- 
paign, aimed to build up consum- 
er preference for River Brand’s 
packaged products in the New 
York area, has been highly suc- 
cessful in the last several years 
and recently has been expanded 
to a national scope. 


River Brand’s management 
points to the key role that adver- 
tising plays in the company’s 
growth, since with the present 
small per capita rice consumption 
in the United States, an increase 
of a few pounds would have a 
material effect on domestic de- 
mand. Continued increase in the 
number of self-service markets 
throughout the nation should be 
a favorable factor for the future, 
as these markets handle only 
packaged foods. River Brand’s 
well-entrenched position with the 
nation’s major retail chains is at- 
tributable to its reputation for 
consistently high quality and for 
being a dependable supplier re- 
gardless of price or supply condi- 
tions in the rice industry. | 


River Brand’s export sales, 


which accounted -for about 23% 
of total sales in the 1952 fiscal 


year, are made primarily in bulk, 
through exclusive agents and 
commission houses to Cuba, Latin 
West Indies. 


porter of U. S. rice, and in recent 
years River Brand consistently 
has been either first or second in 
volume of sales to that market. 

Space does not permit a de- 
tailed review of the company’s 
sales and earnings records, but 
figures for a few years will indi- 
cate the growth that ‘has occurred. 
In 1937 combined net sales forthe 
predecessors of the company to- 
taled $4,019,823; in 1942 the figure 
was $10,240,393. In 1947 River 
Brand’s net sales were $16,486,- 
985; and in 1952, $26,013,012. Net 
income for 1937 was $66,658; for 
1942, $286,443; for 1947, $711,267; 
and for 1952, $843.864. Moreover, 
the upward trend has been at a 
generally even rate, reflecting the 
essential stability of the industry 
and the unusually able manage- 
ment of the company. 

The . financial condition of the 
company is excellent. On July 31, 
1952, the end of the fiscal year, 


Current Assets were $4,278,919; 


Current Liabilities, $1,628,378; Net 


Working Capital, .$2,650,541; 
Earned Surplus, $1,741,141; and 
Total Shareholders’ Equity, $2,- 
859,376. As has been stated above, 

earnings 


. the company’s 1952 fiscal 


of $2.64 per share very ample cov- 
ered the regular dividend of $1.12 

and the extra $0.10 a share. 
There are many reasons, thus, 
for believing that River Brand is 
a good bet for the near and long- 
term future. The company’s lead- 
ing position in its industry, its 
emphasis on promoting its pack- 
aged products through skillful ad- 
vertising and merchandising, the 
steadily increasing population of 
the United States which augurs 
well for the food industry in gen- 
eral, the anticipated continuation 
of the severe world rice shortage 
despite the fact that the °53-"54 
U. S. crop may well be the larg- 
est in history, and the probability 
that the United States will main- 
tain its current importance in 
world supply, all lead to this con- 
clusion. Here is a stock which of- 
fers the investor the opportunity 
reasonable 









Ahead of the News 


—= By CARLISLE BARGERON 





on 


If you were on one of those youthful quiz programs entitled 
“Youth Wants to Know” and were asked the question of what is 
the most important industry in this country, you most likely would 
come up with “steel.” America is built upon steel, we are being 
frequently told. But you would be wrong if 


you didn’t reckon among the most important 
industries, that of getting a passage in the 
Presidential messages to Congress. The im- 
portance of this industry, while I wouldn't 
pretend to say it is as large as steel, neverthe- 
less rates high in the manner in which our 
citizens make a living. When you consider the 
number of people engaged, the number of 
household servants they in turn employ, the 
number of mink coats which their wives buy, 
which, of course, bears upon international trade 
and foreign relations; the amount they spend 
at the butchers and grocers which manifestly 
has to do with the farmers, and admittedly 
the prosperity of the farmers is the prosperity 
of us all, then you can appreciate the tremen- 
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dous effect upon the whole common weal of 

those whose business it is to get a paragraph or so into the Presi- 
dential message. Such a message necessarily can’t be the thinking 
of one man. It is a conglomeration of contributions. To have been 
a contributor to a Presidential message is an accomplishment 
worthy of listing by “Who’s Who” as if you had contributed to the 
literature, art or health of your fellow men. 

In the 2% hours before President Eisenhower’s delivery of 
his State of the Union message to Congress on Monday, I was 
called anxiously by three stock brokers about rumors in Wall 
Street that the new President was going to take a stand against 
repeal of the Excess Profits Tax which expires, unless renewed, 
June 30, and on the other hand, he was going to propose such 
drastic reductions in governmental expenditures that inflation 


would be immediately arrested 


we would have deflation, and in 


both instances the market would drop. 


Well sir, you can take it that the man who wrote the passages 
dealing with these delicate subjects is a $100,000-a-year man ex- 
cept that he doesn’t get anything like that. You can imagine, too, 
the number of men who tried to get in their word on these pas~- 
sages and who will most certainly. seek to give the impression to 
their employers or clients that they did have an influence in these 
passages and you get an understanding of the industry, or liveli- 
hoods revolving around such passages. Statements about the Taft- 
Hartley Act, removal of controls and the like are in the same 


category. 


You can bet your boots, too, that the lobbyists of the powerful 
school teachers’ lobby celebrated on Monday night, drank wine 
with their wives, told them jubilantly of their success in getting 
favorable recognition. Dejected were those who had tried to get 
the President to sponsor the St. Lawrence waterway project in his 
message and who had planted the story with radio commentators 


that he would. 


In all of this weird industry of getting stuff into a Presidential 
message, though, the fellow who arouses my admiration and who 
undoubtedly will be honored at the next dinner of those engaged 
in the business, is the one who got in the plug about the Pure 


Food and Drug Administration. 


I know nothing about the merits 


of the matter. But the Presidential message had a passage about 
how the Pure Food and Drug Administration should be able to 
_continue its program of factory inspections. The Supreme Court 
-had in December, 1952, the President said, invalidated this pro- 
gram because the law authorizing them contained inconsistent and 
unclear provisions. This should be remedied, the President said 


firmly, It was one of his more positive statements, in fact. 
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Restore Gold Standard 


By FREDERICK G. SHULL 
Chairman, Connecticut Gold Standard League 





Can 


Fda 





Gold Standard advocate, in combatting proposals for devalua- 

tion of the dollar, cites historic evils resulting from this action, 

and urges support of Reed Bill, which would again restore 
the full gold standard te U. S. currency. 


Recent articles in the “finan- 
cial” and other sections of the 
daily press give considerable 
prominence to the subject of 
sound money, 
and to its op- 

te. While 

gely from 
domestic 
sources, some 
of the articles 
happen to 
originate from 
overseas. With 
many foreign 
countries in 
straitened cir- 
cumstances, 
economically, 
it is easily 
understand- 
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their own financial re- 
sources in any way they can, 
regardless of how it might affect 
the welfare of the United States 
—their greatest benefactor; but 
it is difficult to understand how 
anyone having the good fortune 
to be a United States citizen can 
give support to the fantastic idea 
that the American dollar should 
be further “devaluated” — some- 
thing that would result, auto- 
matically, if the official price of 
gold were to be raised in terms 
of dollars. 

' As to the domestic angle, there 
are some who claim that the 
official price of gold should be 
‘raised to $52.50 a fine ounce — 
which is merely another way of 
saying that the dollar should be 
reduced in “value” by 334% per 
cent. Can those advocates of 
further tampering with our cur- 
rency be unaware that the 160 
million people of this nation are 
‘the ewners of accumulated sav- 
ings payable in dollars, regardless 
of the “value” of the dollar itself, 
aggregating upward of $500 bil- 
lion, and that a 33% per cent 
“devaluation” of the dollar would 
rob our citizens of more than $160 
billion of the real value of those 
accumulated savings? From the 
above figures it is easily seen 
that raising the official price of 
gold to $52.50 an ounce would 
result in an average loss of $1,000 
for every man, woman and child 
throughout this nation. 


Certain writers from overseas 
appear to feel that we owe it 
to Britain to reduce the gold 
content. of our dollar, in order 
to improve the position of the 
pound sterling. But there is 
nothing in the history of mone- 
tary policy to substantiate the 
claim that “devaluating” a na- 
tion’s currency has any basis of 
honesty, whatever — in fact, all 
experience bears out the opposite. 
Let’s examine a few cases to see 
just what results may reasonably 
be expected to accrue from tam- 


pering with the “value” of a 

fNhation’s currency: 

h Adam Smith’s View 
Nearly 200 years ago the 


world’s greatest economist, Adam 
Smith, in his “Wealth of Nations,” 
expressed the following view: 


“The raising of the denomina- 
tian of the coin has been the most 
usual expedient by which a real 
public bankruptcy has been dis- 
guised under the appearance of 
a pretended payment.” 


In 1933-34, our political leaders 
ignored this sound opinion so 
well expressed by Adam Smith— 
for they “raised the denomination 
of our coin”; they took what had 


been a twenty-dollar gold piece 
for nearly a full century, and 
declared it to be a thrity-five- 
dollar gold piece, approximately; 
and in that dishonest act they 
“disguised a real public bank- 
ruptcy under the appearance of 
a pretended payment.” Are we 
going to again listen to selfish 
interests urging a repetition of 
that dishonesty — the “raising of 
the denomination” of our coin by 
50 per cent, with resultant “de- 
valuation” of our currency by 
33% per cent? It is strongly to 
be hoped that we are not! 


Again, no one questions that the 
study of what constitutes sound 
money by Andrew D. White, in 
his monetary masterpiece “Fiat 
Money Inflation in France,” is 
an authoritative statement of 
what happens when nations resort 
to tampering with their curren- 
cies. Dr. White shows that, dur- 
ing the period 1789 to 1797, 
France tried to bolster her eco- 
nomic welfare by resorting to 
“jrredeemable” paper money; and 
that it so ruined her finances that 
that paper money became practi- 
cally worthless and was thrown 
out by the people as possessing 
no value whatever. As a result 
of his study Dr. White reached 
this significant conclusion: 


“Every other attempt of the 
kind in human history, under 
whatever circumstances, has 
reached similar results in kind 
if not in degree. All of them show 
the extistence of financial laws 
as real in their operation as 
those which hold the planets in 
their courses.” 


In line with Dr. White’s theory 
that currencies cannot be tam- 
pered with at the whim of po- 
litical leaders, it may be well to 
remind ourselves how consist- 
ently, from 1789 until 1933, this 
nation has observed the “finan- 
cial laws” which he so wisely 
envisioned: In 1792, under the 
able leadership of Alexander 
Hamilton, we did not print a lot 
of paper money and leave it to 
the marketplace to determine its 
“value”—we set-the-value of the 
American dollar at 24.75 grains 
of fine gold (based, at the time, 
on a standard of 371.25 grains of 
pure silver per dollar, with 15 
ounces of silver being equivalent 
to one ounce of gold). And that 
“value” of the dollar was never 
changed until the 1834-37 era, 
when it was just slightly reduced 
to 23.22 grains (25.8 grains of 
gold, 0.9 fine), a “devaluation” 
of the dollar of approximately 
6 per cent. From that time for- 
ward the “value” of the dollar 
was firmly held at $20.67 an 
ounce of fine gold (meaning 23.22 
grains per dollar) until the New 
Deal took over in 1933. It all 
gives point to the statement by 
Dr. White that there are “finan- 
cial laws as real in their opera- 
tion as those which hold the 
planets in their courses.” 


View of “Macmillan Committee” 


And all of this present agitation 
about raising the official price 
of gold cannot be said to reflect 
the opinion of Britishers of a 
generation ago. In 1931, the 
“Macmillan Committee,’ made up 
of 14 eminent British financiers 
and economists, rendered a report 
which contains the following 
significant statement: 


“There is, perhaps, no more 
important object in the field of 
human technique than that of the 
world as a whole should achieve 


a sound and scientific monetary 
system. But ‘there can be little 
or no hope of progress~ at any 
early date for the monetary: sys- 
tem of the world as a whole, 
except as the result of a process 
of evolution starting from the 
historic gold standard.” 


It will be noted that those 
British experts didn’t say: Let’s 
raise the official price of gold; 
rather, they indicated that here 
is a subject that should be care- 
fully studied before any action 
is taken. And it seems fair to 
assume that that is just what the 
new Administration in Washing- 
ton will want to do, before being 
rushed into further tampering 
with our currency at the behest 
of selfish gold-producing interests 
—particularly since the Republi- 
can party’s 1952 platform pledges 
return to “a dollar on a fully con- 
vertible gold basis.” 


paper money to redeem it in gold 

coin on demand, and establish and 

maintain a domestic gold coin 

standard.” (This quote is from the 

wa “Evening Sun,” Jan. 27, 
53. 


It is to be hoped that sufficient 
public interest will be developed 
to make sure that the 1953 gold 
standard bill just introduced by 
Mr. Reed shall not be allowed to 
suffer the same fate as its prede- 
cessors — that it shall not be al- 
lowed to “die on the vine.” 


Commercial Credit Co. 
31% Noles Offered 


Additional capital to finance an 
increased volume of business is 
being sought by Commercial 
Credit Corp. with the public of- 
fering yesterday (Feb. 4) of an 
issue of $25,000,000 of the com- 
pany’s 3%% junior subordinated 
notes, due Feb. 1, 1973, by a bank- 
ing group headed jointly by Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp. The new notes are 
priced at 100% and accrued inter- 
est and are convertible into the 
company’s common stock for 10 
years, at $42 per share through 
Jan. 31, 1958, and, in each succeed- 
ing 12-month period, at the great- 
er of $46 per share or the book 
value per share on the preceding 
June 30, subject to adjustments. A 
sinking fund commencing in 1964 
provides for the retirement of 5% 
of any unconverted balance of 
notes outstanding at the termina- 
tion of the conversion period, re- 
tiring an aggregate of 50% of such 
balance prior to maturity. 


Commercial Credit Corp. is one 
of the country’s three leading in- 
stalment financing companies, and 
is also engaged in fire, theft and 
credit insurance and in certain di- 
versified manufacturing opera- 
tions. Volume of the company’s 
instalment, loan and factoring 
business has increased steadily in 
the past five years with total out- 
standing on Dec. 31, 1951, almost 
double the figure of five years 
earlier. 

Proceeds from the current sale 
will be used for additional work- 
ing capital requirements to meet 
this continued uptrend. 

Gross receivables acquired for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1952, aggregated $2,083,976,000. Of 
consolidated net income of $14,- 
463,000 for the nine-month period, 
approximately $8,400,000 was de- 
rived from finance operations, $3,- 
100,000 from insurance business 
and $2,900,000 from the company’s 
manufacturing subsidiaries, 


New Administration Can Act 


And what can the new Admin- 
istration do about it? The answer 
is that, as the leading economic 
nation of the world, they can 
first put the American dollar 
back on a firm foundation such 
as it has occupied throughout the 
greater part of our history—they 
can, and should, firmly fix the 
“value” of the dollar at $35 a 
fine ounce of gold and make it 
redeemable, on demand, at that 
fixed value. And next, in their 
capacity of world leadership, 
they can encourage other nations 
to, likewise, fix the “values” of 
their respective currencies in 
terms of a definite weight of gold 
for each currency —thus laying 
the foundation for a “sound and 
scientific monetary system,” in 
line with the recommendations of 
the “Macmillan Committee.” With 
that much accomplished, the 
world will then have come close 
to having an “international gold 
standard”; it will have had the 
effect of quieting much of the 
talk about “currency converti- 
bility”; and it will have elimi- 
nated all this idle talk about rais- 
ing the official price of gold. 


Finally, Representative Daniel 
A. Reed (R., N. Y.) Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has pretty well set the 
stage for prompt action by his 
Party on this important issue; 
for, on Jan. 27, he introduced his 
gold standard bill, identical with 
one he has introduced each year 
for the past several years, which 
would: 


“Restore the right of American 
citizens to freely own, gold and 
gold coins; return control over 
the public purse to the people; 
restrain further deterioration of 
our currency; enable holders of 
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Of Union Securities 
Oliver M. Whipple has been 
elected a Vice-President and 
director of : 
Union Securi- 
ties Corpora- 
tion, invest- 
ment bankers, 
65 Broadway, 
New York 
C:i:t vg! ,. liebe 
has been an- 
announced, To 
accept his new 
position Mr. 
Whipple has 
resigned as 
financial Vice- 
President of 
The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company of New York with which 
he was associated since 1928. He 
is a member of the advisory board 
of the Rockefeller Center office 
of Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and a director of the 
Orangeburg, (N. Y.) Manufactur- 
ing Company. Mr. Whipple is a 
" of Yale University, Class 
of ’23. 


Alton Gumbiner With 
Barrel, Fitch, North 


KANSAS CITY, Mo—Alton 
Gumbiner has become associated 
with Barret, Fitch, North & Co., 
1006 Baltimore Avenue, members 
of the Midwest Stock Exchange, 
to head the firm’s expanded trad- 
ing and analytical department. 
Mr. Gumbiner was formerly asse- 
ciated with George K. Baum & 
Company and prior thereto was 
Kansas City manager for White 
& Company, 


G. |. McKelvey Joins 
Tucker, Anthony Go. 


Tucker, Anthony & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that George I. 
McKelvey, Jr., has become asso- 
ciated with the firm in charge of 
the municipal bond department. 

Mr. McKelvey was formerly a 
partner in Eldridge & Co. and also 
of Darby & Co. since the latter 
firm’s inception in 1930 and until 
its dissolution. 
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101,725 Shares 


Established 1803 


Capital Stock 
(Par Value $10 Per Share) 


The Bank is offering to stockholders the right to subscribe 


Stock may be offered by the undersigned as set forth in 


Offering Circular on Request 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIxTY WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





State Bank of Albany 


Stock at $25 per Share in the ratio of one Share for each three Shares of outstanding 
Capital Stock held of record January 29, 1953. Transferable warrants evidencing such 
subscription rights will expire at 2:00 p.m., E.S.T., February 20, 1953. Capital 


SALOMON Bros. & HUTZLER 
























for the above Capital 


the Offering Circular. 
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Our Inadequate 





Knowledge 


Of Free Enterprise 


By ROSCOE C. INGALLS* 


President, 


Association of Stock Exchange Firms 


Partner, Ingalls & Snyder, Members New York Stock Exchange 


In calling attention to public’s ownership of industry under our 
economic system, because of large number of security holders, 
Mr. Ingalls decries lack of its true understanding. Says our 
inadequate knowledge of free enterprise poses a threat to true 


“capitalism.” 


Points to efforts of stock exchanges and other 


organizations in promoting knowledge of investments and lauds 

the increasing participation in ownership by public through 

purchases of securities of business enterprises. Holds present 

taxes are a deterrent to investments, since they stifle incentive. 
Urges revision of income and capital gains taxes. 


We call our economic system 
“capitalism,” and the term is 
technically correct. The diction- 
ary says capitalism is “the system 
of modern 
countries in 
which the 
ownership of 
land and na- 
tural wealth, 
the produc- 
tion, distribu- 
tion, and ex- 


change of 
goods, and the 
operation of 


the system it- 
self are ef- 
fected by pri- 
vate enter- 
prise and con- 
trol under 
competitive conditions.” That is, 
of course, an accurate description 
of the way we do business in 
America, as far as it goes. I some+ 
times wish, however, that we had 
a more suitable word than “capi- 
talism.” It is not its precise mean- 
ing that I find objectionable but 
its overtones. For too many peo- 
ple the word has connotations of 
conflict, privilege, and unfairness. 
In that respect, it is not descrip- 
tive of what we have created. It 
is a stereotype which was born 
when the early socialist writers 
proclaimed the inevitable war be- 
tween their type of society and 
the evil thing calied capitalism. 
It hearkens back to a day when 
there was widespread. economic 
injustice and when nobody could 
possibly foresee the development 
of the really democratic capital- 
ism we know today. 


Frederick Lewis Allen, editor of 
“Harper's,” says that what we 
have in America today is a far 
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cry from the classic concept of 


capitalism and that it actually 
goes the socialists one better. The 
socialists argue for public—that is, 
government — ownership of the 





*An address by Mr. Ingalls at a dinner 
sponsored by a number of business en- 
terprises located in Baltimore, at Balti- 
moré, Md., February 2, 1953. 


means of production. Mr. Allen 
and a number of other thoughtful 
observers point out that we have 
accomplished public ownership of 
industry in America by selling 
shares in our great corporations to 
millions of people across the na- 
tion. And in doing so we have 
retained the desirable aspects of 
private ownership and avoided 
the undersirable features of gov- 
ernment control. In this way, Mr, 
Allen declares, “the United States 
is not evolving toward socialism 
but past socialism.” 

This is a fascinating story and 
one that is too little understood 
by any of us. We have been, I 
believe, ringside spectators at a 
remarkable evolutionary develop- 
ment in the decades since World 
War I, and we have been so pre- 
occupied with immediate require- 
ments that we have lost sight of 
the mainstream of our economic 
progress. We must, I believe, edu- 
cate ourselves—whoever we are— 
as to the nature and the signifi- 
cance of this unique and wonder- 
ful machine we have set up. All 
of us—students, wage earners, 
farmers, business leaders, and cer- 
tainly securities dealers—need a 
broader, better understanding of 
this system we live under so that 
we can do our part in making it 
work and improving it. 


An Enormous Job of Education 


We have already, I am glad to 
say, made a good start on the 
enormous job of education we 
have to da—but only a good start. 
Businessmen and _ industrialists 
have become acutely aware of 
America’s need for a broader un- 
derstanding of its own economic 
machinery, and they have taken 
a number of steps to meet that 
need. I have time this evening to 
tell you of only a few of them. 
I am, of course, most familiar with 
the program of our Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms, under 
whose auspices I am speaking to 
you. ‘We employ films produced 
by the New York Stock Exchange 
and by various companies. They 
carry the story of America’s way 
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. annual gross 
‘ Lease in barrels current field rates income 
a 
Brock =1 517,480 8 1,371,322.00 Ss 49 2.4 
i ¢ of 822.01 $ 9,152.74 
Cewan +3 462,443 1,225,473.95 10,908.65 
Jordan #3 —- 779,980 2 4G6;947.00 -- $1,873.37 
Breck =2 and =%3___ 151,239.00 
| 410 acre bleck (5 wells) 4,101,500 10,768,975.00 277,600.75 
Linceln Preduction . 1,05, 100 2,7316,500.00 199,698.00 
/ Hennigh =1 . __ tm { _ 398,958 (1) 923,082.40) 
17,085,211 (2) MCF 773,832.28 | 36,042.33 
7,215,461 bbls. $19,816,173.63 $776,215 
3685-211 MCP 153.6 776,215.00 
(1) Distillate. (2) Gas (figures 
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of doing business to all kinds of 


groups — women’s clubs, men's 
service organizations, labor unions, 
church societies, and schools and 
colleges. To supplement the films, 
we provide speakers and litera- 
ture. 

In a number of cities across the 
country, special events have been 
arranged to accomplish our pur- 
pose. Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit have for several years 
held “Invest in America Weeks.” 
During these periods, all forms of 
mass communication are used to 
tell about America’s unique sys- 
tem under which everybody can 
express confidence in our national 
productive machinery by becom- 
ing a part owner of it. You here 
in Baitimore have an effective 
adult education program in your 
schools and through your civic 
organizations. Through it the peo- 
ple of your community have an 
opportunity to learn what Amer- 
ican capitalism means to them and 
how they and their families can 
share in its growth. Other com- 
munities have used other tech- 
niques. It may surprise you to 
learn that in some places securi- 
ties dealers have placed exhibits 
in county fairs. Here the crowds 
who throng the midways can learn 
about the workings of America’s 
industrial economy just as they 
learn about new developments in 
her agriculture. This, I think, is 
most heartening. It is evidence 
that we are learning to knock 
down the barrier that formerly 
stood between the people and the 
investment business and to take 
it to them on their own ground. 


We know, too, that we must do 
a better job of teaching these 
things to America’s youth—that 
we must not neglect the young 
people while they are in schoo! 
and expect them to know what 
they need to know when they be- 
come wage earners and investors 
themselves. | am encouraged to 
learn of a number of efforts now 
being made to introduce more 
practical, more realistic teaching 
of economics in our high schools. 
If these programs succeed—and I 
see no reason why they shouldn't 
—all of our youth will leave pub- 
lic schools with a clearer under- 
standing than they now have of 
the economic system they are 
about to enter. There are also 
some very commendable out-of- 
school opportunities for young 
people to acquire this under- 
standing. You may be familiar 
with Junior Achievement, that 
fascinating national movement in 
which high school students set up 
their own.corporation, issue stock, 
sell goods or services for profit, 
and pay dividends. In this way, 
they get first-hand knowledge of 
our profit-and-loss system, and 
they discover for themselves the 
advantages of free enterprise. 

All of this makes an exciting, 
encouraging picture. But as I say, 
we have made only a good begin- 


ning. We have scarcely scratched. 


the surface. The werk must be 
continued and expanded. It must 
be done by all of us—educators, 
business executives, labor leaders, 
and parents as well as securities 
dealers—if the American people 
are to get a sound understanding 
of the system that has given us a 
higher living,standard and greater 
national strength than any other 
system has ever produced. We 
must understand that system if 
we are to get the most from it in 
the way of benefits for all people. 


Increased Number of Security 
Owners 

From an increased publie un- 
derstanding of our economic ma- 
chinery, it is natural to progress 
to increased popular participation. 
In discussing this point, I believe 
we must start from the premise 
that the broadest possible partici- 
pation is desirable. In other 
words, the more Americans who 
are part owners. of .the nation’s 
industrial plant, the better. With 
this, I am sure, there can be no 
quarrel. We are proving to the 
world, as I indicated earlier, that 
we have a way of placing owher- 


ship of industry in the hands of 
the people without turning it over 
to the state. We are going far 
toward making the control of 
business a democratic process just 
as our control of government is. 
In support of this, let me cite a 
few fairly startling facts. A num- 
ber of America’s largest corpora- 
tions today have more than twice 
as many owners as they have em- 
ployees. Records of some of the 
biggest companies show that no 
one individual owns as much as 
one per cent of the stock. The 
American Telephone and _ Tele- 
graph Company, which operates 
much of our vast communications 
network, is owned by more than 
a million people. This diffusion 
of ownership, as I say, has devel- 
oped in just the last few decades, 
and it is continuing at a steady 
pace. There was recently a study 
of the ownership of 45 major cor- 
porations whose stock is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. It 
showed that between 1930 and 
1950 the number of shareholders 
in those big companies increased 
by 72%. To quote a prominent 
comedian with a prominent nose: 
“Everybody wants to get inta da 
act.” And I believe that is healthy 
for America. 


We know more about these 
Americans who are getting into 
the act today than we used to 
know. As part of our awakening 
to the fact that something won- 
derful has been happening on our 
economic scene, we have studied 
the people who have been buying 
shares in America’s business. We 
know that they are everyday, 
garden-variety Americans, quite 
unlike the socialists’ cartoon ver- 
sion of the paunchy capitalist with 
the dollar signs on his brocaded 
vest. We know, from a study pre- 
pared for the New York Stock Ex- 
change by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, that there are about six and 
a half million shareholders in 
publicly owned corporations and 
that they are about evenly divided 
between men and women. We 
know that a third of them are 
from families with less than $5,- 
000 yearly income and that eight 
out of ten are from families with 
less than $10,000 annual income. 
We know that they live all over 
the United States and that they 
represent every type of business 
and profession. We know, too, 
that many of them are buying 
stock in the companies which em- 
ploy them. 


This is all to the good. But be- 
fore we become too pleased with 
this picture, let us take a look at 
some other facts. Remembering 
that there are six and a half mil- 
lion stockholders in publicly 
owned corporations, let us see how 
many Americans are engaged in 
other forms of investing and 
building security. Fifty-three mil- 
lion Americans having savings ac- 
counts, and ‘43 million own Series 
E Federal government bonds. One 
hundred and four million people 
in this country own 210 million 
life insurance policies. 


Again, I submit. we have only 
made a good beginning. We shall 
see the day, I believe, when the 
number of people who own shares 
in America’s business and indus- 
try will be several times six and a 
half million. I am’ not ‘suggesting 
that people liquidate their other 
investments to buy corporate se- 
curities. Nor am I unmindful of 
the fact that many people are in- 
direct owners of industry through 
their imsurance programs, their 
pension plans, and the mutual 
funds. We must have, however, 
a broadening of direct popular. in- 
vestment in America’s business for 
at least two major reasons; First, 
it is essential if we are to achieve 
our democratic ideal of a gigantic 
productive machine owned by the 
people and responsible to the peo- 
ple without state control. Second. 
the savings of the American mid- 
dle income groups have become 
one of the principal sources of the 
new capital needed by industry 
for growth. In 1952; industry in 
the United States invested 274+ 
billion dollars.in new plant and 
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equipment. That is $175 for every 
man, woman, and child in the 
country. Its capital expenditures 
this year, according to the econo- 
mists, will be nearly equal to that 
huge sum. These are staggering 
figures, even for these times, yet 
this is the kind of money that is 
required to maintain the indus- 
trial growth America needs. Much 
of this money, of course, will 
come from profits and from bor- 
rowing, but a great deal of it 
must come from hundreds of 
thousands of ordinary Americans 
across the country who believe in 
the future of Our economy and 
want to share in its promise. 


Taxes—A Deterrent te Investment 


We have seen the importance 
of educating our people to a bet- 
ter understanding of the unique 
economic system they are part of. 
We have discussed the need for 
broadening direct public partici- 
pation in the ownership of Amer- 
ican business. There are many 
equally important chapters in this 
big story of America’s economic 
growth. In closing, I should like 
to comment briefly on one of 
them—namely, the role of taxes 
as a deterrent or a stimulant to 
the proper functioning of our in- 
dustrial machine. The subject of 
taxes, to be suré, is an enormous 
one—as complex as the atom 
bomb and as controversial as re- 
ligion or politics. I am sure, how- 
ever, that there are certain funda- 
mentals on which everybody will 
agree. One is that taxes must be 
adequate to provide the govern- 
ment enough money for essential 
services and national defense. An- 
other is that taxes must be fair 
and equitable. A third is that a 
tax is a bad tax if it stifles initia- 
tive, promotes inefficiency, or 
otherwise endangers our economic 
health. If we accept these propo- 
sitions—and I cannot conceive of 
challenging them—then I believe 
we must carefully examine our 
present structure of income and 
capital gains taxes as they affect 
investment in American enter- 
prises. I would hope that the offi- 
cials of our new national Adminis- 
tration will do just that. I would 
hope also that all of us as con- 
scientious citizens will give more 
thought to this problem than we 
have in the past. 


These are some of the questions 
that I think we citizens and our 
elected representatives should be 
asking about taxes. Is our 26% 
capital gains tax rate a stumbling 
block to the kind of wise invest- 
ing our economic health requires? 
Is it unrealistic in view of the 
rise in dollar value of all types 
of property in the last few years? 
Does it produce as much revenue 
for the government as a lower tax 
rate would produce by encourag- 
ing more investment activity? Is 
the limited loss provision fair? 
Is the double taxation of corpo- = 
rate earnings—once as profit and 
once as dividends — encouraging 
unwise corporate financing be- 
cause companies find it better to 
pay tax-free interest than divi- 
dends? Is the high excess profits 
tax encouraging efficient compa- 
nies to become inefficient through 
careless spending of what they 
consider “cheap dollars”? Are the 
income tax rates, both 
corporate and individual, drying 
up the sources. of money that 
American industry must have to 
pay for its needed growth? 

The answers to these questions 
are neither simple nor clear cut, 
but we must find the answers if 
this system we believe-in is to 
flourish. I am confident that we 
shall arrive at sound answers to 
this problem of taxation, just as 
I am confident that we shall do 
the other things we must do to 
increase the benefits we gain from 
our free enterprise system. For 
this is the way we make progress 
in America. We set as our goal 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and we proceed toward 
it without fear of abandoning old 
ideas or trying new ones. We are 
not afraid-to question the right- 
ness of what we have or to admit 
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that we should do more or less of 
what we have been doing. We 
take risks, regardless of the odds, 
when the outcome means strength- 
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ening the things we believe in. 
And we keep before us the ideals 
things are just as workable in 
the world of business and industry 
as they are in politics and govern- 
the reason, I am sure, why we 
have achieved the kind of capital- 
ism we have in America today— 
socialism in its spread of benefit 
and responsibility. I am confident 
we can maintain it and strengthen _ 1m 1941 sales of new shares by 
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Widening Marketsfor Mutual Funds 


By NATHAN BELFER 
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workers, 4%; public service work- =. 


Prof. Belfer maintains, despite rapid growth of mutual funds’ 

shareholders, there still exists a vast untapped market for this 

group of securities. Says it is necessary to overcome aversion 

of many investors to equities, but, in indicating increased 

institutional interest in common stocks, suggests pension and 

trade union funds as important new markets for investment 
trust shares. 


semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, 1%. With the exception 
of administrative execttives, su- 
pervisory officials, professional 
workers and merchants, share 
holdings do not appear to be a 
popular form of investment. This 
in spite of the fact that both blue 


and white collar workers have en- 


joyed substantial increases in in- 
come and savings in the past 


decade. 


What accounts for this reluc- 
tance of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American public to 
own shares in American corporate 
enterprise? There are many fac- 
tors. involved, of course, but un- 
doubtedly fear and ignorance are 
the major deterrants to stock 
ownership. Interestingly enough 
those groups who at present have 
very little representation in the 
roster of shareholders are pre- 
cisely the ones who can benefit 
most from ownership of mutual 
fund shares. Administrative ex- 
ecutives and operating officials 
are in a position where they can 
obtain sufficient corporate infor- 
mation to enable them to handle 
their affairs wisely. Most other 
occupational groups, however, 
are unable to obtain information 
and probably lack the technical 
capacity to evaluate it properly. 
Thus a mutual fund with its ad- 
vantages of careful selection, wise 
diversification and continuous su- 


pervision would appear to be the 
wisest form of investment for 
them. An investment trust is the 


ideal investment medium for the 
small investor. 


Broadening Investment in Equities 

It is still necessary, however, to 
sell these groups on the wisdom 
of some investment in equities. 
Memories of 1929 probably still 
linger on and many individuals 
undoubtedly believe that an in- 
vestment in Government bonds or 
savings accounts is still the safest 
procedure for them. To overcome 
these historical and emotional 
doubts will require an extensive 
and cautious educational cam- 
paign. 
cash, savings accounts and Gov- 
ernment bonds have suffered a 
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The fact that holders of 


loss in purchasing power of al- 
most 50% may help to modify the 
deep-rooted fear of investment in 


equities. The Brookings study 
also indicated that of those indi- 
viduals who owned shares, 28% 
acquired them because of a desire 
for appreciation in value and 22% 
because of the higher income yields 
that were obtainable. For the 
average individual ownership of 
mutual fund shares is a suitable 
medium for the attainment of 
these two objectives. 

Fortunately there appears to be 
an increased interest in invest- 
ment in equities. The Federal Re- 
serve Board recently made a sur- 
vey of investment preferences of 
various income groups. In 1949 
only 2% of individuals who earned 
more than $3,000 stated that com- 
mon stocks were their preferred 
investment in 1949; in 1952, 19% 
preferred common stocks as their 
investment medium. Of individ- 
uals earning more than $7,500, 
only 7% preferred common stock 
investment in 1949, in 1952, 19% 
of the same group preferred equity 
investment. There thus appears 
to be an increased interest in 
common stock investment. Steady 
depreciation of the dollar through 
inflation and the increased need 
for income because of heavier 
taxes are important contributing 
factors in this trend. Mutual funds 
should be able to expand their 
sales because of this growing 
awareness of the advantages of 
equity investment. 

One final statistical fact will be 
of interest. The Federal Reserve 
Board has made a survey of own- 
ers of maturing Government sav- 
ings bonds. The amount of sav- 
ings bonds maturing in 1952 and 
1953 amounts to $3,081,000,000 
and $6,229,000,000, respectively. 
Thirty-two per cent of those own- 
ing savings bonds which will ma- 
ture in 1952 and 1953 indicated 
that they had no plans for the use 
of the money which they would 
receive from the maturing bonds. 
With over $9 billion of savings 
bonds maturing in a two-year pe- 
riod, those individuals who are 
undecided about the use of the 
funds they will receive may be 
an important source for invest- 
ment in mutual fund shares. The 
losses sustained by these bond- 
holders through inflation may be 
an important factor encouraging 
them to invest in equities. 


Pension and Trade Union Funds 
As Markets 

Pension funds, which are ac- 
cumulating assets at the rate of 
over $2 billion a year, and trade 
unions, which have assets of ap- 
proximately $1 billion, may also 
be important new sources for in- 
vestment in mutual funds. 

Mutual funds have enjoyed an 
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enormous growth in the past ten 
years. However, they have only 
1,500,000 stockholders and have 
merely scratched the surface of 
potential owners of mutual fund 
shares. Mutual funds with their 
emphasis on diversification and 
professional constant supervision 
are the ideal investment medium 
for the average individual. This 
article has attempted to point out 
a few of the markets which mu- 
tual funds can tap. Obviously, 
there are many more. Mutual 
funds should continue to grow in 
assets and number of stockhold- 
ers. They can serve to channel 
the investment of many individ- 
uals into a diversified group of 
companies and industries. In the 
future mutual funds may become 
a major source for the capital re- 
quired by an expanding and pro- 
ductive American industry. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Pa. RR. Gifs. 


A group headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., on Feb. 4 of- 
fered $4,800,000 Pennsylvania 
Railroad Series AA 3% equipment 
trust certificates, which will ma* 
ture $320,000 annually March 1, 
1954 to March 1, 1968, inclusive. 
The certificates are priced to yield 
2.35% to 3.15%, depending on 
maturity. 

The issue is to be secured by 
new standard-gauge railroad 
equipment, consisting of 14-1,200 
horsepower diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives, 1,065 box cars, 
200 flat cars, and 200 gondola 
cars, estimated to cost $12,040,000. 
Issuance of the certificates is sub- 
ject to authorization by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Also participating in the offer- 
ing are: R. W. Pressprich & Co.; 
Baxter, Williams & Co.; Freeman 
& Co.; Gregory & Son; lra Haupt 
& Co.; Hayden, Miller & Co.; The 
Illinois Co.;: Wm. E. Pollock & Co., 
Inc., and McMaster Hutchinson & 
Co. 


Murphy Co. Admits 
On February 11 Vincent E. 
Sculling will be admitted to part- 
nership in Murphy & Company, 54 
Pine Street, New York City mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Talcott, Potter Admits 


Talcott, Potter & Co., 41 East 
42nd Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges, on Febru- 
ary 16 will admit J. Preston Cul- 
len to limited partnership in the 
firm. 
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Against High Taxes 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Commenting on widespread clamor in Britain for tax reductions, 
Dr. Einzig points out movement is due largely to change in 


British Government’s policy against inflation. 


Cites opinions 


of British executives that high taxation is impeding British 


investment both at 


LONDON, Eng. — Few subjects 
have received more attention in 
recent months in Britain than the 
high level of taxation. It is hardly 
possible now- 


adays to open 
a newspaper 
without com- 


img across 
some argu- 
ments in favor 
of «a drastic 
reduction of 
taxes. Econo- 
mists argue 
against high 
taxation in the 
academic 
way. while 
bankers and 
businessmen 
put ‘forward 
an immense 
variety of practical arguments. In 
the new year the heavy guns of 
British industry opened fire in the 
form of a joint memorandum by 
the Federation of British Indus- 
tries and the National Union of 
Manufacturers against high taxa- 
tion. Few company chairmen miss 
a chance to indicate in their an- 
nual addresses to shareholders’ 
meetings the way in which their 
particular industries are handi- 
capped by the prohibitive level at 
which taxation is being main- 
tained nearly eight years after the 
termination of hostilities in Eu- 
rope. 

It is not surprising that such an 
anti-taxation crusade should have 
developed at last. What is much 
more surprising is that resistance 
to high taxation was virtually 
non-existant until quite recently. 
it is true there were occassional 
»rotests but there was no trace 
xf any nation-wide campaign such 
as we have been experiencing 
lately. The docility with which 
the British taxpayer has been 
bearing his burden year after year 
is indeed unprecedented in time 
of peace. Through his elected rep- 
resentatives he agreed during the 
early part of the war that the 
Government should tax him to the 
bone in the interests of the war 
effort. But when the war was 
over taxation continued almost at 
its wartime level. Indeed in some 
respects it was actually raised 
above that level. The standard 
rate of income tax has only been 
reduced from 50% to 47142%. And 
the maximum rate remained at 
742%. Death duties are actually 
heavier than they were during 
‘ne war and the possibilities of 
awfully evading them through 
teeds of gifts before death have 
been drastically curtailed. 


Since 1945, high taxation no 
‘onger served the purpose of na- 
ional defense and national sur- 
vival. For the most part it served 
he purpose of establishing and 
‘maintaining the Welfare State 
vith its National Hedlth Service, 
Wational Insurance and other 
benefits. Those who on balance 
neeceived more than they paid in 
taxation naturally considered this 
*o be the right thing. On the other 
hand those who paid considerably 
more than they received had an 
understandable grievance for such 
a misuse of their wartime patriot- 
ism. The hasty establishment of 
costly social services after the war 
has created immense vested in- 
terests the existence of which 
would first have to be overcome 
by any Government wanting to re- 
duce taxation substantially. Even 
the mildest atternpt at curtailing 
social benefits encountered strong 


Dr. Paul Einzig 





home and abroad. 


resistance on the part of the mil- 
lions of beneficiaries and their 
political representatives. On the 
other hand until recently the tax- 
payer bore his crushing burden 
with such a degree of docility that 
there was littie if any political 
inducement for any Government 
to make real effort to reduce the 
burden at the cost of incurring 
unpopularity among beneficiaries 
under the Welfare State. 

Why was it then that sometime 
during 1952—the change was so 
gradual that it would be impossi- 
ble to fix a date for it—the pa- 
tience of taxpayers came to an 
end? Although their attitude is 
still essentially law-abiding they 
are evidently determined to mo- 
bilize public opinion and to force 
the Government by all constitu- 
tional means at their disposal to 
pay more attention to their griev- 
ances. Perhaps they realized that 
so long as all pressure was com- 
ing from one side the weight of 
argument from the point of view 
of political.expediency was all in 
favor of maintaining high tax- 
ation. 

The explanation of the change 
of attitude of taxpayers in 1952 
was the change in the Govern- 
ment’s monetary policy. So long 
as inflation continued unabated it 
was comparatively easy for most 
employers and employees to pass 
on the burden of high taxation 
which was eventually borne by 
the consumer, Even the majority 
of the latter had no cause for 
complaining, because in their ca- 
pacity of wage-earners, profit 
earners, etc., they were’able te 
derive compensation for the rise 
in the cost of living by bringing 
about yet another turn in the in- 
flationary spiral. Everybody lived 
in a fool’s paradise for years while 
wages, costs, prices were chasing 
each other incessantly in an up- 
ward direction. 


In 1952, Mr. Butler made an at- 
tempt to call a halt to this process. 
Although he did not succeed en- 
tirely in checking inflation, many 
sections of the community were. 
beginning to find it increasingly 
difficult to pass on to somebody 
else the burden of their taxation. 
They have become. consequently 
more responsive to the arguments 
against high taxation. 

Many weighty arguments have 
in fact been put forward receritly 
in close succession. A _ leading 
shipping magnate produced un- 
answerable facts and figures to 
prove that under the present level 
of taxation, shipping companiés 
and shipowners are unable to 
maintain their fleets, let alone ex- 
pand them. Those agitating in 
favor of increased British invest- 
ment in backward parts of the 
Commonwealth were informed 
that there could be no such in- 
crease, for the simple reason that 
high taxation is destroying sav- 
ings so that no capital is accumu- 
lating that would be available for 
investment either at home or 
abroad. A leading banker, Mr. A. 
H. Ensor, Chief General Manager 
of. Lloyds Bank, pointed out ré- 
cently that owing to high taxa- 
tion the higher interest rates 
charged by banks are largely in- 
effective. Their deterrent effect is 
reduced by the fact that the 
greater part of the additional in- 
terest charged to prosperous busi- 
ness firms is in fact paid by the 
Treasury, because it reduces their 
taxable profits. This means that 
the inconvenience caused by dear 
money is not adequately offset by 
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its disinflationary effect. High 
taxation has thus materially 
weakened the force of the main 
weapon in the armory of classical 
monetary policy. 

There are many other more or 
less convincing: arguments. What 
is amazing is that those who put 
it forward waited until 1952-53, 
even though their arguments were 
equally sound years earlier. How- 
ever, it is better late than never. 
Possibly the combined weight of 
all the argunients may result in 
the realization of the fact that for 
the present the Welfare State has 
progressed further than what, our 
economy can stand without having 
to bear a crippling burden of tax- 
ation. Beyond doubt the ultimate 
end must be a further develop- 
ment of the Welfare State. For the 
present, however, it is arguable 
that a reversal of the trend to 
some moderate extent is called 
for by the existing situation. A 
reduction of taxation in Britain 
is an imperative necessity. In spite 
of such reduction it should be 
possible to maintain social service 
charges at’a reasonably high level 
and later to increase them even 
above their present level. This 
should be done, however, not out 
of the proceeds of ruinous tax- 
ation, but out of an increase of 
productivity. 

History may repeat itself. In 
past centuries, from the days of 
the Magna Carta to the days of 
John Hampden’s refusal to pay 
Ship Money to Charles I, it was 
the English people’s resistance to 
oppressive taxation that put a 
limit to the despotism of kings. 
Quite possibly the modern despot- 
ism of a democracy that threatens 
to degenerate into a system of 
demagogy and forces the Govern- 
ment to live beyond the nation’s 
means may also be checked by 
the revival of the old spirit of re- 
sistance among the long-suffering 
taxpayers. 


Standard Sulphur Co. 
Common Stk. Offered 


Gearhart & Otis, Inc., and F. L. 
Rossman & Co. are offering “as a 
speculation” 1,250,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) at $1 
per share. 

Standard Sulphur Co. plans to 
spend approximately $450,000 of 
the net proceeds from the sale of 
the stock in the construction of a 
small plant on its leased property 
of about 800 acres known as Da- 
mon Mound and located in Bra- 
zoria County, Texas, which is 
about 50 miles from Houston, and 
in the purchasing of machinery 
and equipment necessary for the 
erection and operation of such a 
plant. 

It is estimated that the proposed 
plant will have a daily capacity 
of 500,000 gallons of hot water pér 
24 hours and will be capable of 
producing between 75 and 100 tons 
of sulohur per day using what is 
known as the “Frasch Process” 
under the assumed mining condi- 
tions. 

Operating expenses at Damon 
Mound are estimated at $125,000, 
and additional expansion of the 
projected plant, if the situation 
warrants, would result in further 
outlays. of about $140,000. The 
balance of the. proceeds from the 
sale of the stock will be used for 
other corporate purposes. 


Mason Bros. Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Lloyd E. 
Burton has been added to the 
staff of Mason Brothers, Central 
Bank Building, members of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. He 
was formefly With the First Cali- 
fornia Company. 


Salomon Bros. Hutzler 
(Special to Tite Financtat CHronicie) 
_ SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Le- 
Grande W, Colby .is with Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Russ Building. 
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Business Approaching Normalcy 


Business Survey Commiittee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, headed by Robert C. Swanton, says 
increased confidence since election is countered by more com- 
petition and a normal give-and-take of supply and demand. 


A composite opinion of purchas- 
ing agents who comprise the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents Business Survey Commit- 
tee, whose 
Chairman is 
Robert C. 
Swanton, 
Director of 
Purchases, 
Winchester 
Repe ating 
Arms Com- 
pany ~ Division 
of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., 
New Haven, 
Connecticut, 
indicates that 
there is a 
general feel- 
ing of in- 
creased confi- 
dence since the election, and this 
has been translated into some- 
thing more concrete than hopeful 
optimism. Nothing of boom pro- 
portions is anticipated, or even 
boomlet, according to the survey, 
but a steady modvenient is fore- 
seen, with sustained good busi- 
ness, at least for the near term of 
three to four months. New orders 
are up, but. backlogs are eaten 
into by increased production. 
Prices are reported by the ma- 
jority as stable, showing a tend- 
ency to decline as selling intensity 
is stepped up and competition 
increases the normal give and 
take of supply and demand. A 
healthy condition is expected to 
result if and when controls are 
abandoned. Protective industrial 
inventories continue to decline 
with the ready availability of 
most materials. Employment in- 
creased, both in number and a 
longer work week. Skilled workers 
are short. Productivity is better. 
Labor unrest is easing. Buying 
policy is within a hand-to-mouth 
to 90-day range, with predom- 
inance in the 30-to-60-day bracket. 

According to the survey, indus- 
trialists, reviewing the year-end 
book balancing and profit and loss 
statements, are taking a sharp 
look at the profit position. There 
are numerous comments in the 
January survey reports concerning 
low profits and high break-even 
points, with the opinion expressed 
that much planned capital ex- 
penditure is for plant moderniza- 
tion to reduce costs, rather than 
for capacity expansion. 

The concensus is that business 
is good, approaching a degree of 
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normalcy; management is opti- 
mistic but conservative and 
cautious; for many things can 


happen to change the picture. 


Commodity Prices 

The trend to lower prices is 
more pronounced in the January 
reports. Twice as many record 
lower quotations than higher. The 
majority, however, see no change. 
A number of OPS authorized in- 
creases are listed. Reports mention 
the fact that advances are re- 
strained by sharper competition, 
indicating a stronger buyers’ mar- 
ket. Commodities influenced by 
foreign markets show the greatest 
weakness. 

Inventories 

Industrial, purchased material 
inventories cuntinue to decline at 
about the samé rate as in the past 
three months. Seme stocks are re- 
ported getting too low for com- 
fortable operation. There are very 
few materials critically short. 
Supply is meeting demand in 
many scarce items and catching 
up on others. On the whole, 
delivery performance is better. 


Employment 


Pay rolls have increased this 
month, reversing the seasonal 
trend of late December. There are 
more reporting longer work weeks 
and additional shifts in January. 
Still an unsatisfied demand for 
skilled and white collar workers. 
Increased defense production is 
noted. Labor unrest is abating. 
Productivity is better. 


Buying Policy 

The future commitment range 
continues within 90 days. There 
has been a decided switch from 
the 90-day column to 60 days, 
with some previous 30-day buyers 
moving up to 60. A trend to 
smaller orders placed more often 
is noted, as Purchasing Agents 
watch the declining price indices, 
intensive selling efforts and eas- 
ing supply lines. Cautious opti- 
mism supports these policies. 


Southwestern P. S. Co. 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. heads 
investment banking groups which 
yesterday (Feb. 4) offered for 
public sale $12,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, 342% series due 1978, 
and 20,000 shares of 4.60% cumu- - 
lative preferred stock, par value 
$100, of Southwestern Public Serv- 
ice Co., and is underwriting 293,- 
462 shares of common stock of that 
company being offered through 
subscription warrants to its com- 
mon stockholders. Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. is also acting as dealer- 
manager of a group of securities 
dealers being formed to solicit the 
exercise of the common stock sub- 
scription warrants. 


The bonds are priced at 101% 
plus accrued interest and the pre- 
ferred stock is priced at $100 per 
share plus accrued dividends. The 
subscription warrants, which ex- 
pire on Feb. 17, evidence rights to 
subscribe for the common stock at 
$21.50 per share, at the rate of one 
share for each 12 shares held of 
record on Feb. 2, with the privil- 
ege of subscribing for additional 
shares, subject to allotment, if to- 
tal subscriptions exceed 293,462 
shares. 


The present financing by the 
Southwestern company represents 
the first public offering of its 
bonds since 1945 and of its pre- 
ferred stock since 1947, most of its 
senior securities having been sold 
privately to insurance companies. 
Also, the financing represents the 
company’s seventh consecutive an- 
nual issue of rights to common 
stockholders. 


Proceeds of the present financ- 
ing will be used by the company 
for the construction of additions 
and improvements to its properties 
or to repay bank loans obtained 
for that purpose. 


The company, which is engaged 
principally in the _ generation, 
trarismission, distribution, and sale 
of electric energy, serving north- 
western Texas, (and portions of) . 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico, esti- 
mates it will spend approximately 
$23,400,000 for construction during 
the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 
1953 including $12,900,000 for new 
electric generating facilities, and 
$9,600,000 for transmission and 
distribution facilities. 


William C. Orton 


William C. Orton, manager of 
the unlisted trading department 
for Gude, Winmill & Co., New 
York City, passed away suddenly 
at his home on February 1. Mr. 
Orton, who formerly conducted 
his own investment business in 
New York, was 84 years of age. 
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L. engineering achievements, in design; in sales, Philco refrig- 
erators, with the exclusive Dairy Bar and Cheese Keeper, made 
the big news in the home refrigerator industry in 1952. 

Yes, Philco, climaxing 60 years of spectacular growth, adds still 
another milestone to its leadership record by inereasing its per- 
centage of industry sales by 40 percent. And, testifying to their 
overwhelming public acceptance, Philco Dairy Bar refrigerators in 
a recent independent coast-to-coast survey were the three-to-one © 
favorite of American Housewives. 

The demand for Philco refrigerators has been so great that 
production was maintained at full capacity throughout the year. 
To meet the continued heavy dealer and consumer requirements, 
Philco, as part of its over-all expansion program, has increased 
significantly its 1953 production capacity for Philco Dairy 
Bar refrigerators. | 

Since 1939, when Philco first entered the field, Philco refrigera 
tion engineers and designers have contributed major advancés in 
features, convenience, utility and values in electric refrigerators 
for the home. Philco was the first to introduce the horizonta! 
freezer to the industry, which revolutionized refrigerator interio: 
design. Advanced automatic defrost, the “‘Conservador’’ door 
storage compartment, forerunner of the Philco Dairy Bar, and 
flexible interior storage, are among the many other developments 
by Philco engineers and designers that set new standards for 
the entire industry. 

And now, for 1953, Philco makes a revolutionary new con« 
tribution to refrigerator development—establishing new standards 
of perfection in the refrigeration of fresh and frozen foods for 
the home with the Philco ‘‘Automatic’’—first fully automatic 
refrigerator ever built. 

The Philco tradition is a tradition of leadership in all phase: 
of the company’s broad range of activities. As in refrigerators, so i 
television, radio, home freezers, room air conditioners, electri: 
ranges, and in vital research and production for Government an¢! 
Industry, Philco is making notable contributions worthy of a leade:, 
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Business in 1953 


The soft goods industry, and no- 
tably the textile industry, cannot 
claim that 1952-taken as a whole 
Was a good year. 


1952 a Great Boom Year 


By the end of 1952 the country 
was in the; midst of one of the 
greatest booms that we ever had 
in peacetime in the history of this 
country: I can prove this state- 
ment that we were in the midst of 
the greatest boom by citing all 
kinds of figures, but let me cite 
you just a few. 


Disposable income, that is, net 
income after taxes, in which the 
retailer is particularly interested, 
toward the end of the year was 
at the annual rate of $235 billion. 
‘We had less than one and a half 
million people unemployed, which 
indicates that everybody willing 
to work could find a job, and 
that only those allergic to work 
were unemployed. Wages were 
high and the number of hours 
worked per week at the end of 
1952 was higher than at the end 
of 1951. 


All these figures—and I could 
cite many more—prove that at 
the end of 1952 the country was in 
the midst of a great peacetime 
boom. What brought this boom 
about? If we answer this question 
we will also have a fairly good 
indication as to what kind of a 
year 1953 will be. 


The boom was brought about 
partly by a continual but slow 
increase in military expenditures. 
It was brought about by a large 
volume of expenditures for capi- 
tal goods by industry, mining and 
trade. It has been estimated that 
total capital expenditures by in- 
dustry during 1952 amounted to 
$27 billion. It was brought about 
by a large volume of construction, 
homes and all others. All these 
factors generated purchasing 
power, and while the people saved 
considerable amounts during the 
year, they were also free in their 
spending and business is good. 


To this should be added the fact 
that the Federal Government op- 
erated in part with a deficit, bor- 
rowed additional money prima- 
rily from the banks, thereby cre- 
ated additional deposits). The 
boom was also stimulated in part 
by the fact that private borrow- 
ing, notably on mortgages, con- 
sumer credit, Was on a very high 
level. 


So long as these forces con- 
tinue, business activity is bound 
to remain at a high level. There- 
fore, one has to analyze to the 
best of one’s ability how long 
these forces will last, when they 
will come to an end, and what 
will happen when these forces fi- 
nally come to an end. 


Military expenditures in all 
probability during the calendar 
year 1953 will remain at a high 
level. All of us have seen the 
budget estimates for 1952-53. Very 
little changes will be made in 

estimates by the new Ad- 
ministration, and therefore we do 
know that between now and the 
end of June military expenditures 
will either remain at the present 
level or may somewhat increase. 


What happens after June it is 
not easy to state, because a great 
deal will depend on the interna- 
tional political situation, and a 
great deal will depend on the at- 
titude of the new Administration. 

As far as the international po- 
litical situation is concerned, we 
are today at what seems to me to 
be on dead center. It must either 
get better or it will get worse. I 
don’t know what will take place, 
and therefore the retailer who 
makes plans for the second half 
of 1953 must be not only a good 
buyer and a good merchandise 
man, he must also be a soothsayer 
in order to anticipate what the 


international situation 


will be. 
Capital Expenditures 


Capital expenditures in all 
probability will remain large 
throughout a greater portion of 
the year. The careful estimates 
made by the Department of Com- 
merce and by others indicate that 
total capital expenditures by cor- 
porations during 1953 will be 
only about 2 to 3% smaller than 
in 1952. Even if they are 5% 
smaller, still capital expenditures 
are bound to be large. 

As far as the construction in- 
dustry is concerned, in all prob- 
ability it will operate in high 
gear. While it is true that fewer 
nomes will be erected, because 
_here will be smaller formation of 
‘amilies in 1953, yet public works 
yught to be on a larger scale 
chan in 1952. 

Whether or not people will con- 
nue to borrow as freely as they 
lid in 1952 I don’t know. Whether 
w not the government will op- 
orate with a deficit we don’t know 
as yet. But, be that as it. may, 
sased on a careful analysis of all 
the forces operating in the econ- 
omy at present, one is justified 
.n reaching the conclusion. that 
on the whole 1953 will be a good 
year. 

At the same time I believe it is 
not warranted to put on rosy 
glasses and to say all the econ- 
omists have predicted a good 
year and therefore we don’t have 
anything to worry about. That is 
not so. 


political 


Maladjustments 


Certain maladjustments are be- 
ginning to creep into our econ- 
omy, certain weaknesses are be- 
coming noticeable, and it is of 
ihe utmost importance that we 
don’t overlook them. These 
weaknesses very briefly stated 
are: 

(1) Prices of commodities, no- 
tably sensitive commodities, raw 
materials, and farm products are 
weak. In a period when the 
economy is operating at almost 
capacity, when there is practically 
full employment and wages are 
higher than ever before, when the 
businessman sees commodity 
prices weak he should consider it 
as a sign of weakness and watch 
it. Should, during the second 
quarter of this year commodity 
prices still be weak, then you will 
know that it is time to pull in 
your horns, that this may forecast 
something which the economists 
early in the year did not call to 
your attention. 


(2) We cannot overlook the fact 
that the prosperity of 1952 was at 
least in part based on a huge in- 
crease in the private debt. Mort- 
gage indebtedness increased per- 
centagewise faster than the gross 
national product and the dispos- 
able income. Consumer indebted- 
ness since May has increased at a 
very fast rate. 


You and I know that in a period 
of good business people are op- 
timistic and they are willing to 
borrow more. As people borrow 
they create additional purchasing 
power, and this additional pur- 
chasing power created through 
borrowing stimulates the boom 
even more. The moment business 
activity begins to taper off, peo- 
ple are somewhat more pessi- 
mistic, borrowing either remains 
stable or is not increased to the 
Same extent as before, or more 
likely it tends to go down, and 
the decrease in borrowing which 
reduces purchasing power actu- 
ally accentuates the decline in 
business activity. 

Therefore, we must watch care- 
fully what is happening to private 
indebtedness, will it continue to 
grow? Should it continue at. the 
present rate, then we know that 
when the end comes the conse- 
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quences are bound to be more 
serious. 

(3) The productive capacity of 
this. country has increased ma- 
terially. At present the productive 
capacity of the country is 50% 
greater than is was at the end of 
1945. At the end of 1945 the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country 
was the miracle of the world. 
Since 1951 we have witnessed a 
rolling readjustment, where one 
industry after the other reaches 
peak, goes down, liquidates in- 
ventories. and then comes back. 
This rolling readjustment ~will 
continue during 1953, brought 
about by the increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country, 
and by the increased supply of 
goods available for consumption. 

All this indicates quite clearly 
a highly competitive market, and 
therefore, while I believe we have 
every reason to be optimistic, 
while -we have every reason to 
look forward with a great deal of 
confidence, we also must realize 
that competition will be keen, 
perhaps keener than before. There 
will be competition, natural 
normal competition and new com- 
petition. By normal competition 
I mean that one store will 
compete with the other, one 
manufacturer manufacturing ap- 
parel will compete with the other. 
And by the new competition I 
mean new products will appear on 
the market. They will compete 
with older products. The manu- 
facturer of the older product will 
not take it lying down. Price wars 
may develop, from which the re- 
tailer may benefit or suffer, de- 
pending on how he can handle his 
affairs. 

I stated a moment ago that the 
soft goods industries did not 
share in the great prosperity 
which prevailed in 1952. In the 
soft goods industries, and notably 
the textile industry, we found 
this situation. Sometime in the 
middle of 1951 business activity 
began to decline, and the year 
from about the middle of 1951 to 
the middle of ’52 was one of the 
poorest years that the textile in- 
dustry had in a great many years. 

I remember towards the end of 
1951 I made a speech in which I 
said business activity is very good. 
Some of the textile men smiled 
at me and after the meeting was 
over they asked me, “Where do 
you live that you talk about we 
are having great prosperity?” 


Reasons for Soft Goods Declines 


There is a reason why the soft 
goods industries did not do so very 
well, and the figures I believe 
give us the reason. If we take 
the disposable income, that is, 
the income of individuals net after 
taxes, we find that in 1939 about 
10% of the disposable income of 
individuals was used to buy ap- 
parel and shoes. Ten percent 1939 
was a poor year. During the 
period 1946 to 1950, 10.5% of that 
disposable income of individuals 
was used to purchase apparel and 
shoes. During the first nine 
months of 1952, only 8.7% of the 
disposable income was used to 
buy apparel and shoes. In other 
words, apparel and shoes fell be- 
hind the general procession. There 
must be a reason why this is so. 
If I were to tell you I know all 
the reasons you wouldn’t believe 
me, but I make merely a few ob- 
servations which I hope will be 
of some interest to you. 

First, the buying habits of the 
American male are not what they 
should be or could be based on 
the income of the American 
people. Apparently our fathers or 
people of my generation—by that 
I mean old men—paid a great deal 
more attention as to what kind of 
suits they wore, what kind of hats 
they wore, or what kind of ties 
they wore. Today youngsters don’t 
even buy a hat. 

Second, in the last few :years a 
great decentralization has .taken 
place, away from the congested 


cities into suburbs. 
sible that when 
family moves 
city to a. suburb 
different buying 
believe deserve 
study. 

Third, I . believ 
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people. , 

I am not: particularly werried 
over the fact that during the past 
few years durable 
goods took a larger percentage of 
the dispqsable income, because 
there were no new cars manufac- 
tured during the war, there was 
a great pent-up demand for all 
kinds of durable goods, and it was 
to be expected that the moment 
durable goods became more 
plentiful they would absorb a 
larger percentage of the dispos- 
able income. This to me is a pass- 
ing phase. I may be wrong. 


And finally I believe it is 
worthwhile examining what ef- 
fect the increase in the number 
of children per family will have 
on buying habits. I know it from 
my case. Where people live on a 
modest income—and most people 
live on a modest income — first 
come the children, then the wife, 
and if anything is left, why, the 
old men gets a new coat. Other- 
wise, the old coat which doesn’t 
go out of style. All these develop- 
ments I believe have a bearing on 
the distribution of soft goods, 
notably apparel, and they ought 
to be studied very carefully. 


Let us ask ourselves the next 
question. This boom which pre- 
vails at present cannot last for- 
ever. You and I know nothing can 
last forever. Sooner or later mili- 
tary expenditures will reach peak 
and then will decline. Sooner or 
later capital expenditures are 
bound to decrease, because al- 
ready our productive capacity is 
so great. Sooner or later foreign 
aid by the United States Govern- 
ment is bound to decrease ma- 
terially or come to an end. Sooner 
or later the pent-up demand for 
all commodities, homes, automo- 
biles, all kinds of durable goods, 
will come to an end. What hap- 
pens then? 


Practical Cenclusiens 


Let me rephrase it, in order to 
indicate to you that I am not try- 
ing to be academic but rather 
practical. We do know from the 
forces that operate in our economy 
that so long as they operate busi- 
ness activity will remain at a high 
level. What we don’t know is 
when these forces will begin to 
taper off. Some people tell-you in 
the second-half of the year, other 
people tell you towards the end 
of the year, other people pestpone 
it and say the charge will not 
occur until the of ’54. 
I tell you the honest truth, I don’t 
know, because a great deal will 
depend on the buying, spending 
and saving habits of the people. 

You have seen it in 1951. In 
spite of the fact that business ac- 
tivity was at a high level, in spite 
of the fact that the disposable in- 
come of individuals was large, the 
women, who spend a large per- 
centage on the retail level, decided 
to save and not to spend, and what 
can you do about women? Nothing. 
And that is the reason why I say 
I don’t: know when these forces 


(1) Our economy is a dynamic 
economy, based on the following 
facts: A sharp increase in popula- 
tion. It has been estimated that 


the population is increasing at the 
annual rate of 1.7%. Last year 
three and a half million babies 
were born, three and a half mil- 
lion customers. They are rapidly 
increasing. A rapidly increasing 
population creates a dynamic 
economy. 


There has been in addition a 
geographic shift in population, and 
there is in addition to this a strong 
decentralization movement, all of 
which will create dynamic condi- 
tions. 

(2) Nowadays American indus- 
try is spending huge sums of 
money on research, and when in- 
dustry spends money on research 
it is not research for its own 
sake, it is research to produce, to 
create new products. New products 
have been created, new products 
will be created, and these new 
products will come in competition 
with the old products, and very 
often will destroy their value. In 
a dynamic economy, new values 
are created, old values are 
destro 


(3) Nobody can tell me that 
money wages will go down. Labor 
is economically and politically 
powerful, although not as power- 
ful as a few months ago. I do not 
believe that there will be any re- 
duction in money wages. Competi- 
tion, however, will be keen be- 
cause of the increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country. 


Competition will be further in- 
creased by added imports from 
abroad, and by declining exports. 
That in turn means that American 
manufacturers’ will endeavor to 
become low-cost producers. That 
in turn means that there will be a 
constant strong.demand for ma- 


means that the factor of obsoles- 
cence will play a much more im- 
portant role in the future than 
in the past. The item of deprecia- 
tion, based on a huge amount of 
capital expenditures made during 
the last few years, will play a 
much more important role. 


Dynamic Ecenomy 


These are some of the factors 
which make our economy dy- 
namic. Add to this the important 


factor in which you are interested, 


namely that the standard of liv- 
ing of the people is high and it is 
still. increasing. To be sure, the 
standard of living of some people 
in the higher income brackets has 
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come down, but the standard of 
living of most people in the coun- 
try “is still incr 

‘ A high: standard of living cre- 
ates’ a demand for ali kinds of 
commedities which did not exist 

when, the. standard of living of 
the people was low. Today wages, 
real. wages, are much higher than 
in 1940, and they will increase. 

The peopte will have the money 
and’ they will spend it. A rising 
standard ‘of living is an important 
<lement in a dynamic economy. 

* Add to what I have just told 
you the simple fact that the liquid 
savings in. the hands of the peo- 
ple are over $200 billion. To be 
sure, there are people who have 
mothing, who are in debt. But 
the solid citizenry of the United 
States is saving year.after year. 
‘The liquid assets ed =6of 
ash on hand, cash in bank, 
government securities, amount to 
over $200 billion. There is pur- 
chasing power to be tapped, there 
is purchasing power’to be lured, if 
you, offer what the people want. 

So long as the people didn’t 
have the money it didn’t make 
sany difference what you offered 
‘them. “What good is a price, what 
good is a value if I don’t have the 
wmoney. Well, I may look, but I 
can’t buy.” Today the people 
dhave the money. 

Add to this the fact that never 
‘before in the history of any coun- 
‘try was the economic security of 
the country so great as it is today. 
Millions of Americans are pro- 
tected by unemploymentinsurance. 
Millions of Americans are pro- 
‘tected by old-age pensions. Al- 
most daily companies are estab- 
lishing new pension funds, pro- 
viding purchasing power for the 
people when they reach the age 
where they retire. This raises a 
mew problem, the details of which 
5 believe ought to be interesting. 

As time goes on, looking into 
the future, there will be more 
younger people not working, more 
older people not working. But the 
elder people will have the pur- 
chasing power. I don’t know what 
the buying habits of people who 
are retired will be. That is some- 
thing for you to analyze now in 
erder to be ready. 

If to all this you add the fact 
that the last two decades wit- 
messed one of the greatest social 
revolutions in this country, you 
will reach the conclusion that a 
major depression in the United 
States cannot take place and will 
mot take place. 

In all probability, in my opin- 
jon, what is taking place in the 
United States is that a new pat- 
ttern of business is developing. I 
‘believe this pattern of business 
‘will be marked by the following 
characteristics: (1) Business on 
tthe whole will be good. (2) The 
sellers’ market in all lines will 
come to an end. Before 1953 is 
ver, and assuming no worsening 
an the international political sit- 
uation, the buyers’ market will 
prevail in all lines. (3) Com- 
petition will be very keen, per- 
inhaps keener than ever before. The 
people will have the purchasing 
wower and they will spend it 
where they think they can find 
good values. 


Conclusion 


What conclusions can one draw 
from all this? The conclusions 
that one can draw very briefly 
are: 

(1) The year 1952 ended in the 
midst of one of the greatest booms 
that we ever had in the history of 
the country. 


(2) So long as the forces which 
rought about this boom last, 
‘business activity is bound to re- 
main at a high level. In all prob- 
ability these forces will last at 
Jeast during the first half of the 
year. They may continue into 
we second half of the year or 

r. 


» (3) In spite of the great boom, 
in spite of the favorable general 
outlook, certain weaknesses are 
developing. You .camnot overlook 


them. If they should become predict? You must watch the in- 


more apparent, then you will 
know that the boom will come to 
an end seoner than is generally 
expected at present. 

(4) The international political 
situation is bound to play an im- 
portant role in economic devel- 
opments. Right now we are at 
dead center. Should the interna- 
tienal political situation improve, 
should the Kerean war come te 
an end, it will hasten the end of 
the boom. Not only will it lead 
to a decline in military expend- 
itures, but also it will lead to a 
decline in capital expenditures, 
and it may lead to a situation 
where the people save more and 
spend less. 

Should the international politi- 
cal situation deteriorate, then the 
opposite will prevail. Who can 
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ternational political situation. 


(5) Changes in distribution will 
continue to take place. The cost of 
distribution is high. Great efforts 
will be made to reduce the cost of 
distribution. This is now the case 
and will be even more so when 
competition becomes keener than 
it is teday. It is easy to say, “Re- 
duce the cost of distribution,” as 
a humber of speakers 
vised you to do, It is ene thing 
te advise and another thing to do. 

Finally, ne 
This boom teo will come te 
end. When it comes te an end 
dees not mark the beginning of a 
long, serious depression, accom- 
panied by a sharp decline in 
prices of commodities, accom- 
panied by large-scale unemploy- 
ment. A new pattern of business 






is evolving in the United States. 
This. new pattern is based on the 
dynamics of our economy, and the 
great changes which have taken 
place in the past. 


In finishing, I hope you gen- 
tlemen will not misunderstand 


businessman, 
knew what 
“Those who know, de; ‘these who 
don’t. know,..teach” — you. knew 
what I am. If I were a business- 
man I would net so._much worry 
myself as to what business will do. 
I would ask myself the question: 
Am I a lew-cost preducer? Am 
I a low-cost distributor? Am I 
taking into account the changes 
that are taking place in our econ- 
omy? Am I fully aware of the 
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Following the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of 
the Manhattah Company of New 
Yerk held on Jan. 29, J. Stewart 
Baker, Chairman, announced that 
the additional 250,000 shares of 
stéck, issuance of which was ap- 
proved by the stockholders at a 
special meeting Jan. 23, will be 
offered to stockholders at $31 a 
share. Subscription warrants en- 
titling stockholders to subscribe 
for one new share of stock for 
each 10 shares held were sched- 
uled to be issued to stockholders 
of record on Jan. 30. The sub- 
scription warrants will expire at 
3:00 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 
on Feb. 17. The offering to stock- 
holders is being underwritten by 
The First Boston Corporation and 
other underwriters, who have 
agreed to purchase any shares of 
stock not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. Net operating earnings of 
the bank for the calendar year 
1952, it is stated, amounted to $6,- 
313,000, equal to $2.52 per share 
on the 2,500,000 shares of capital 
stock outstanding prior to the cur- 
rent offering. Dividends paid for 
the year 1952 amounted to $1.45 
per share on the 2,500,000 shares. 
According to the offering circular, 
directors believe an annual divi- 
dend rate of $1.60 per share can 
be maintained on the increased 
number of shares to be outstand- 
ing. 

Extract from minutes of the Jan. 
22 meeting of the directors of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. indi- 
cate that “The Chairman said that 
several stockholders had discussed 
with him the possibility of a 
thought that the Bank’s position 
should be made clear to all stock- 
holders in offering to them any 
new stock and in any prospectus 
sent out in connection with the 
underwriting of any new stock. 
He suggested that the position 
which the Board has taken be 
stated in resolutions.” The ex- 
tracts further state: 


“Thereupon, after discussion, it 
was unanimously: 
“Resolved, that it has been and 
is the ju ent of the Board that 
this Ba should continue in 
businessas an independent insti- 
tution, as it has done for 154 
years, and should not be merged 
into or absorbed by any other 
banking institution; and 


“Resolved, further, that, in view 
of the advice of counsel that a 
transfer of the Bank’s business out 
of its effective ownership and 
control would require the vote or 
consent of the holders of all of its 
capital stock and that, if objection 
were made by any stockholder by 
timely application to a court he 
might obtain an injunction against 
the transfer pending final de- 
cision, it has been and is the 
judgment of the Board that any 
such injunction would expose the 
business of the Bank to serious 
damage, and that these circum- 
stances, as a practical matter, 
make it impossible to consum- 
ae any plan for such a trans- 
er.’ 


It may also be noted here that 
John J. McCloy, who in January 
succeeded Winthrop W. Aldrich 
as Chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, and 
who presided at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chase on Jan. 27, is 


reported as having said at that 
time that the proposed merger 
negotiations between the Chase 
and the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company are “quite dead as I 
read the resolutions of the bank 
in question,” this statement it is 


reported having been prompted 
by a question of a stockholder 
brought before the Chase meeting. 
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The merger of The Bayside 
National Bank in Bayside, 
Borough of Queens, N. Y. with 
the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York was approved by the 
stockholders of both banks at 
meetings held on Jan. 28. Bank- 
ers Trust Company’s vote was cast 
at its annual meeting, at its main 
office at 16 Wall Street; 80.54% 
of its stockholders were repre- 
sented and affirmative action was 
taken 2,413,004 shares to 3,131 
shares. At Bayside National’s spe- 
cial meeting, which was held at 
its main office at Bayside, Long 
Island, the percentage of stock- 
holders present in person or by 
proxy was 90.17%, and the vote 
in favor of the merger was 57,708 
shares to 12 shares. Following this 
action, and the usual permissions 
of the regulatory authorities, the 
four offices of The Bayside Na- 
tional Bank—all located in Queens 
County — opened for business on 
Feb. 2 as offices of Bankers Trust 
Company. The move adds about 
$26,000,000 in deposits, and some 
35,000 customers, to the books of 
Bankers Trust Company, and 
brings the total of its offices in 
Greater New York to 17, seven of 
which are in Queens. The merger 
plans were noted in our issue of 
Dec. 18, page 2339. 
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The appointment of Charles J. 
Mason as an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Cont- 
pany of New York is announced 
by Horace C. Flanigan, President. 
Mr. Mason is a graduate of Har- 
vard College, 1922, and attended 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He was 
employed by the Brooklyn Trust 
Company and joined Manufac- 
turers Trust at the time of the 
merger of the two companies in 
October, 1950. Mr. Mason is a 
member of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates and a Director of the 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp. of 
Baltimore. 
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The election of Edgar A. Ward, 
Jr. as an Assistant Treasurer of 
The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York was announced 
on Feb. 3 by James G. Blaine, 
President, following a meeting of 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Ward, 
formerly a Senior Clerk, will con- 
tinue his association with the 
Bank Operations Department at 
the Main Office. 
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Donald Darcy, Executive Sec- 
retary of The Bronx Board of 
Trade since 1948, has resigned his 
post with the Borough civic or- 
ganization to serve as a Vice- 
President of Bronx County Trust 
Company of New York, Bronx 
Borough beginning Feb. 1, it was 
made known on Jan. 28. At the 
same time it was also announced 
that Mr. Darcy had been elected 
to the Board of Directors of The 
Bronx Board of Trade. Mr. Darcy 
frequently was the Board’s 
spokesman before the City Plan- 
ning Commission and the Board 
of Estimate. He has also ap- 
peared before State legislative 
and Congressional committees to 
advance Borough improvements. 
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William T. Conroy of Wantagh 
has been elected Assistant Vice- 
President of the Franklin National 
Bank of Franklin Square, N. Y. 
according to an announcement 
made by Arthur T. Roth, Presi- 


dent. Mr. Conroy has been, for 
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several years, Assistant to William 
J. Boyle, whose resignation was 
recently announced. Mr. Conroy 
has assumed full charge of the In- 
stalment Loan Department, West- 


ern Division. He joined the bank 
in January of 1946 and later that 
year was elected as Assistant 
Cashier. Steven Vanden Bergh, 
formerly in charge of the Instal- 
ment Loan Department at the 
Rockville Centre office, has been 
promoted to Assistant Cashier and 
will make his headquarters in 
Franklin Square as Assistant to 
Mr. Conroy. 
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A stock dividend of $100,000 
declared by the Central National 
Bank of Yonkers, N. Y. has re- 
sulted in enlarging the bank’s cap- 
ital from $400,000 to $500,000 ef- 
fective Jan. 16. 
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The State Bank of Albany at 
Albany, N. Y. is offering its 
stockholders rights to subscribe to 
101,725 additional shares of capi- 
tal stock at $25 a share on the 
basis of one share for each three 
shares held on Jan. 29, 1953. War- 
rants evidencing these subscrip- 
tion rights will expire at 2 p.m. 
EST on Feb. 20. Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler will purchase any 
shares not subscribed for through 
exercise of the warrants. Of the 
proceeds from the sale of these 
shares, $1,017,250 will be added to 
capital, and the balance of $1,525,- 
875 will be added to surplus. The 
bank, which started business on 
Sept. 7, 1803, is the lith oldest 
bank in the United States and 
maintains a main office and seven 
branches in New York State. 
Three of its offices are located in 
Albany, and the other branches 
are in Mechanicville, Johnstown, 
Watervliet, Memands and Amster- 
dam. 
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William R. K. Mitchell, Chair- 
man of Provident Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, has announced 
that stockholders at their annual 
meeting on Jan. 20 elected De- 
Long H. Monahan to the Board of 
Directors. Mr. Monahan is Fi- 
nancial Vice-President of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, with 
which he has been associated since 
1932. 
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The election of J. Harry Schis- 
ler and Gary Black to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the board of 
directors of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland at 
Baltimore has been announced by 
B. H. Mercer, President. The ac- 
tion took place at the monthly 
meeting of the board on Jan. 21. 
Now First Vice-President of the 
company, Mr. Schisler has been 
associated with the F. & D. since 
1913 and for many years was in 
charge of its claim and salvage 
departments. He also is a mem- 
ber of the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel and 
Vice-Chairman of the publications 
committee of the insurance section 
of the American Bar Association. 
Mr. Black is a son of the late Van- 
Lear Black, a grandson of H. 
Crawford Black, one of the orig- 
inal founders of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company, and a nephew 
of Harry C. Black, Chairman of 
the board of the A. S. Abell Com- 
pany, publishers of the Baltimore 
“Sun” and “Evening Sun.” He 
has been a member of the F. & 
D.’s board of directors since 1947 
and is associated as a business 
partner with Harry C. Black. 


cad * * 
The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System  an- 


nounced on Dec. 18 the appoint- 
ment of John C. Baker, President 
of the Ohio University, at Athens, 
Ohio, as a Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland for the 
unexpired portion of the term 
ending Dec. 31, 1954. Mr. Baker 
succeeds Ernest H. Hahne, Presi- 
dent, of the Miami University of 
Oxford, Ohio, deceased. 





CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dec. 31, "52 Dec. 31, "51 


Total resources ~ $48,355,000 $48,348,000 


Trust & esc. cash 14,603,000 14,573,000 
Market securities 35,162,000 35,519,000 
Loans 524,000 73,000 

3,367,000 


Undivided profits 3,716,000 

Stockholders of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Chi- 
cago, ll. at their annual meeting 
on Jan. 14, acted favorably on the 
proposal of the bank’s directors to 
increase the capital stock of the 
bank from $10,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000. A further resolution was 
passed authorizing the board to 
transfer $2,000,000 from undivided 
profits to capital account as of 
Jan. 26 and to issue to stockhold- 
ers of record that date new shares 
of stock in proportion to their 
present holdings. Following the 
stockholders’ meeting, the direct- 
ors declared the stock dividend by 
voting to issue 20,000 new shares 
of $100 par capital stock to stock- 
holders of record Jan.-26, on the 
basis of one new share for each 
five shares held on that date. It 
was arranged, where necessary, 
to issue warrants for fractional 
shares, subject to consolidation in- 
to full shares on or before Jan. 31, 
1954. Fred G. Gurley was ap- 
pointed Chairman, and Wayne A. 
Johnston Vice-Chairman of the 
Directors’ Trust Committee for 
1953. Other directors appointed to 
this committee were Harold H. 
Swift and J. G. Searle. 
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Directors of The Northern Trust 
Company of Chicage announced 
on Jan. 13 the foMowing promo- 
tions: Robert E. Hunt was ad- 
vanced to Vice-President in the 
Banking Department where he 
will head up Division A. Mr. Hunt 
came to The Northern Trust Com- 
pany in 1934, was appointed As- 
sistant Cashier in 1942 and Sec- 
ond Vice-President in 1948. Others 
appointed Vice-Presidents were 
Norman McClave, Jr., Trust De- 
partment; Davis Gerby Market 
Research and Develdpment; James 
L. Porter, Personnel, and John 
A. Mattmiller, Operating. Maurice 
E. Graves was advanced from 
Vice-President to Vice-President 
and Comptroller.. Chapin Litten 
was named a Second Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Trust. Department. 

On Dec. 19 the stockholders of 
the Northern Trust Co. approved 
plans to increase its capital from 
$3,000,000 to $6,000,000 details of 
which appeared in our issue of 
Nov. 27 page 2038. + 
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Directors of Searé-Community 
State Bank, of Chicago at their 
annual meeting Jan. 21 elected 
William G. Dooley President to 
succeed J. Louis Kohn who is 
retiring as President but will re- 
main as a Director. Mr. Dooley 
has been Vice-President and Di- 
rector for many Yyéars and is 
active in civic aff on the West 
side and in Oak Park and River 
Forest. Directors piso promote-* 
Joseph B. Taslitz, Assistant Vie 
Président in charggsof the rem 
estate and consumer loan depart- 
ments, to Vice-President and 
elected J. M. Deininger Vice- 
President in charge of the Comp- 
troller and Auditing Divisions. 
Last year the bank increased its 
capital from $1,600,000 to $2,000,- 
000, and its surplus from $1,400,- 
000 to $1,500,000 as a result of 
which combined capital and sur- 
plus now aggregate $3,500,000. 
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At the annual shareholders’ 
meeting of La Salle National Bank 
of Chicago, Ill., presided over by 
John C. Wright, President, the 
number of directors was reduced 
from 15 to 13. Harold Meidell, 
Executive Vice-President, was 
elected a director. David F. Brem- 
ner and Thomas J. Downs retired 
from the board. All other direc- 
tors were re-elected. The direc- 


tors of the bank at its organiza- 
tional meeting acted as follows: 
President John C. Wright was 
given the additional responsibility 
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of Chairman of the Board, suc- 
ceeding in the latter title the late 
Laurance H. Armour. Laurance 
H. Armour, Jr., was elected to the 
newly created position of Vice- 
Chairman of the Board. The board 
elected five néw Assistant Vice- 
Presidents; Roger B. Brinkman 
was advanced trom Trust Officer 
to Assistant Vice-President; Mil- 
ton F. Darr, Jr., from Assistant 
Cashier to Assistant Vice-Presi-, 
dent; Robert G. Harrop, Jr., from 
Assistant Cashier to Assistant 
Vice-President; William P. Ken- 
nelly from Assistant Cashier to 
Assistant Vice-President; Harry A. 
Thomson from Trust Officer to 
Assistant Vice-President. Robert 
Hurter was elected Assistant 
Cashier. All other officers were 
reappointed. The board also de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 
$1 per share, payable 50c per 
share on Jan. 20 to shareholders 
of record Jan. 16, and 50c per 
share payable April 15 to share- 
holders of record April 13. The 
board’s action places the dividend 
on a $2 annual basis as compared 
with the former annual rate of 
$1.80 per share. 
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The Board of Directors of The 
Millikin National Bank of De- 
eatur, of Decatur, Ill, announces 
the election of Everett E. Joynt 
as President of the Bank effective 
Jan. 13. 
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To prepare for his induction 
as Director of the Budget in the 
new Administration at Washing- 
ton, to which post he was ap- 
pointed by President-elect Eisen- 
hower, Joseph M. Dodge resigned, 
effective Jan. 15, as Chairman of 
the Board and as a Director of 
The Detroit Bank, at Detroit, 
Mich. The directors thereupon 
appointed Cleveland Thurber,’ a 
Director of the bank and its legal 
counsel, Acting Chairman of the 
Board, in which capacity he has 
agreed to serve until Mr. Dodge 
is released from his official duties 
in Washington. At that time Mr. 
Dodge is expected to return to 
the bank as Chairman. At the 
annual shareholders’ meeting on 
Jan. 20, Charles H. Hewitt, 
Executive Vice-President, was 
elected a Director of the bank. 
All other Directors were reelected. 
Shareholders approved the pro+ 
posal to split the bank’s stock 
two for one, by reducing par 
value from $20 to $10 a share 
and issuing two new $10 par 
shares for each of the $20 par 
shares now held. The number of 
outstanding shares will be in- 
creased from 375,000 to 750,000. 
As indicated previously, while the 
rate of dividends in the future 
will be determined by prevailing 
conditions, it is expected that the 
new shares will carry an annual 
dividend of $1.60. Raymond T. 
Perring is President of the Detroit 
Bank. 
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August A. Busch, Jr., Presiden 
of Anheuser-Busch Inc., was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the First National 
Bank in St. Leuis at the annual 
meeting of the bank’s stockholders 
on Jan. 13. Mr. Busch, who has 
been a St. Louis business leader 
for many years, began his career 
with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in 1924 
as General Superintendent. In 
1926 he was elected Second Vice- 
President and a member of the 
board of directors and in 1946 he 
became President of the company. 
In 1942 Mr. Bush was commis- 
sioned a Major in the U. S. Army 
Ordnance Department. In July, 
1945 he retired from active service 
with the rank of Colonel. 


tt ° 


The board of directors of City 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., elected the bank’s 
first woman officer on Jan. 13, 
when Miss Jeanette M. Noland 
was named Assistant Cashier. Miss 
Noland for 16 years has been as- 
sistant to J. M. Freeland, Vice- 
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President in charge of livestock 
loans at City National. 

John W. Anderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Sheffield Steel Corp., was 
on Jan. 13 elected to the board of 
directors of City National Bank & 
Trust Co., of Kansas City. Mr. 
Anderson has long been associated 
with the steel industry and is a 
member of the Steel Products In- 
dustry Advisory Committee (NPA) 
and the General Steel Industry 
Advisory Committee to Office of 
Price Stabilization. Mr. Anderson 
serves on the Industrial Commit- 
teé of the Chamber of Commerce 
and is active in the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Consolidation of the Jeplin Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Jop- 
lin, Mo. with the First National 
Bank of Joplin, became effective 
at. the close of business Dec. 31 
under the charter and title of the 
First National Bank of Joplin. 
The First National had common 
stock of $400,000 while the Joplin 
National Bank & Trust had com- 
mon stock of $250,000. At the 
date of the consolidation the en- 
larged First National Bank had a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 in 50, 
000 shares of common stock (par 
$20 each) surplus of $50,000 and 
undivided profits of not less than 
$350,000. 

, ts % % 

Enlargement of the capital of 
the First National Bank of Jack- 
son, Tenn. is announced, the 
amount having been increased 
from $200,000 to $300,000; of the 
addition, $50,000 was brought 
about by a stock dividend, while 
the further $50,000 increase re- 
sulted from the sale of new stock. 

j % % % 

‘The stockholders of The Trust 
Company of Georgia, at Atlanta 
at their 62nd annual meeting ap- 
proved the recommendation of 
the Directors to increase the capi- 
tai of the company from $2,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000. This will be ef- 
fective by issuing a stock dividend 
for 20,000, shares on a basis of one 
share for each share now held 
and by transferring $2,000,000 
from the surplus account to the 
capital account. Upon the com- 
pletion of the change, the com- 
pany’s capital will be $4,000,000 
and the surplus will be $6,000,000. 
The increase is subject to ap- 
proval by the Secretary of State, 
and the State Superintendent of 
Banks. Following a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Marshall B. Hall, President, an- 
nounced the promotion of the 
fellowing: Robert C. Mathews, 
Jr., to Vice-President, Joel B. 
Kersey and Roland K. Weekley 
to Assistant Vice-Presidents, and 
B. M. Doster to Trust Officer. 


%: % 


Plans for a $3,000,000 increase 
in the capital funds of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
were aproved by the stockholders 
at their annual meeting on Jan. 
13, in accordance with proposals 
of the directors noted in our is- 
sue of Dec. 25, page 2518. Refer- 
ring to the action of the stock- 
holders the Atlanta “Journal” of 
Jan. 13 said in part: 


-“James D. Robinson, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board of the First Na- 


tional, said the increase in the in- 
stitution’s capital funds will be 
represented by an issue of 100,000 
additional shares of stock -having 
a’ par value of $10 a share and 
priced to shareholders at $30 a 
share. Currently the stock is 
quoted at $36 a share bid and $38 
a.share asked. Present sharehold- 
ers, he said, will have prior sub- 
scription rights to the new stock 
through Jan. 30, on the basis of 
one share of new stock for each 
six shares owned on Jan. 13. 

-“It is expected that the transac- 
tion will be completed within 30 
days. Then the capital funds of 
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the First National will total $21,- 
938,375, allecated, as follows: cap- 
ital, $7,000,000; surplus, $9,000,000; 
undivided prifits, $3,063,383, and 
reserve for contingencies (not in- 
cluding loan valuation reserve), 
$2,174,992. The new stock issue 
has been underwritten by a group 
of security dealers.” 
+ ¢ * 

Through its -Financial Editor, 
Charles B. Forbes, the Miami 
“Daily News’ .reeently reported 
that The Central Bank & Trust 
Company of Miami, Fla. an- 
nounced the promotion of two 
Assistant Vice-Presidents. They 
are Jerome M. Ashman, Vice- 
President and Cashier, and R. D. 
Marzaine, Jr., Viee-President. Mr. 
Ashman joined t& staff of the 
old American National Bank & 
Trust Company imMiami in 1941 
and became an. Assistant ‘Vice- 
President of the#first National 
Bank of Miami-when the latter 
bank took over the American Na- 
tional. He joined the Central 
Bank in 1950. Mr. Marzaine went 
to Miami in 1949 from the Bank 
of Commerce, Newark, N. J. He 
joined the First National staff and 
moved to the Central Bank the 
next year. © 
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We learn that®#wo Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Firs@ National Bank 
of Mobile, Ala. were advanced to 
Senior. Vice-Présidents by the 
bank directors at their recent an- 
nual meeting. Information to the 
effect was contairied in the Mobile 
“Press Register” of Jan. 14, which 
also said in part: 

“The advancement of John D. 
Terrell from Vice-President and 
Cashier to Senior Vice-President 
and Cashier and James T. Over- 
bey from Vice-President to Senior 
Vice-President. topped a list of 
promotions authorized by the 
First National board. 


“The directors’ meeting followed 
the annual meeting of the bank’s 
shareholders at_which all directors 
were reelected.and a gain in as- 
sets was reported. 


“In other promotions, A Danner 
Frazer and Charles E. Van De- 
vender were advanced from As- 
sistant Vice-Presidents to Vice- 
Presidents and Frank W. Drey 
from Assistant Cashier to Assist- 
ant Trust Officer. William M. 
Feeney and Sanford S. Moore 
were named new Assistant 
Cashiers.” E 
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Promotions of four staff mem- 
bers of Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas to higher positions 
were announced recently by Fred 
F. Florence, President of the 
Bank. Those elected to higher 
positions in the bank at a meeting 
of the Directors, were J. W. 
Denny, John W. Stovall, James W. 
Keay and Daniel N. Liner. Mr. 
Denny and Mr. Stovall were pro- 
moted from Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents to Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
Keay was elected Assistant Cash- 
ier, and Mr...Liner was elected 
Assistant Trust Officer. 

R. L. Tayloe, Vice-President in 
charge of Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
Southwestern Territory, was 
elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of Republic National 
Bank at the 33rd annual meeting 
of the bank’s,stockholders, Presi- 
dent Florencerannounced. 

% % % 


William W: Crocker, Chairman 
of the board of Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, and 
William Pflueger, Vice-President, 
in a joint report to stockholders at 
the annual meeting held on Jan. 13, 
reported that. loans, deposits and 
total resources of the bank reached 
new high Tevels during 1952. 
Following the.stockholders’ meet- 
ing, the direetors authorized the 
transfer of $3,000,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus. The 
new capital structure of the bank 







is as follows: Capital $6,000,000; 
surplus $19,000,000 and undivided 
profits $2,938,904. The board also 
announced the following promo- 
tions: From Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent to Vice-President, Edward F. 
Kirchen, securities department 
and Henry L. Kaufmann, foreign 
department. Ralph B. Wells, 
eastern representative of the bank 
with headquarters in New York 
City, was also named Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


& m 


Three Tacoma business and pro- 
fessional men were elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Puget 
Sound National Bank of Tacoma, 
Wash., at the bank’s annual stock- 
holder’s meeting, it is announced 
by Reno Odlin, President. They 
are W. P. Gullander, Financial 
Vice-President, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company; Edgar N. Eisen- 
hower, Tacoma tax and corpora- 








tion attorney, and Charles D. 
Hunter, Jr.. member of the law 
firm of Eisenhower, Hunter, 
Ramsdell & Duncan. 


Albert de Jong Now 
With Hirsch & Go. 
Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Albert de Jong for- 
merly of Albert de Jong & Co. 


(dissolved) has been admitted to 
the firm as a general partner. 


Robert C. Buell 
Robert C. Buell, partner in 
Robert C. Buell & Co., Hartford, 
Conn., passed away at the age of 

78 following a long illness. 
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The Feb. 15 refunding has been well received by the money 
markets and there are indications that the exchange of the matur- 


ing 1%4% issue for the 244% certificate and the 


4% bond will 


be a very succéssful one with only minor attrition likely. Accord- 
ing to reports, there will be a larger turn in for the one-year cer- 
tificate with the 244% rate; than for the 24%% bond. It seems as 
though the smaller commercial banks will be the principal takers 
of the 244% obligation. If this should be the case, with the 242% 
bond not having as much appeal to holders of the Feb. 15 certifi- 
catés, ds the one-yéar 244% issue, the Treasury will not have ac- 
complished too much in extending maturities 

The better tone that has been evident in the government mar- 
ket after the coupon rates and maturities of the refunding obliga- 
tions were made known was due in part to some short-covering 
and an improved demand for the outstanding intermediate term 


obligations. 


The longer-terms firmed because of some private 


pension and trust account scale buying. 

The announcement by Treasury Secretary Humphrey of the 
refunding terms for the certificates was only a mild surprise as 
far as the money markets were concerned. The fact that the in- 
formation about the refunding had been parcelled out in piece- 
meal fashion took much of the element of surprise out of the oper- 
ation. It had been expected, however, in some quarters that the 
one year maturity might have a 2%% rate, instead of the 24% 
coupon, On the other hand, the five-year 10-months bond with a 
215% rate was in line with most expectations, even though there 
were opinions that a six-year obligation would be part of the re- 


funding package. 


One-Year Issue Has Greater Appeal 


The 2%% rate for the certificates that are being offered in 
exchange for the Feb. 15 maturity had considerable appeal to the 
larger commercial barks and many other financial institutions, as 
well as corporations that are interested in short-term liquidity. It 
is believed that the bulk of the exchanges of the Feb. 15 maturity 
will go into the one-year 2%s. It is being pointed out that a one- 
year 2%% obligation is more compatible with the requirements 
of most of the holders of the maturing certificates than a five-year 
10-months bond. The 24%.% bond, nonetheless, did have appeal to 


the out-of-town commercial banks, 


with indications that these 


institutions are going to be among the important takers of the bond 
that is being offered in exchange for the Feb. 15 maturity. It is 
reported, however, that not a few of these same banks are ex- 
changing the Feb. 15 certificates for the new one-year 2%s. 

If a 2%% certificate had been offered instead of the 2%4% 
issue for refunding purposes, the smaller out-of-town commercial 
banks would have gone in more heavily for the 242% bond. There 
were also reports that switches were being made by some of the 
country banks from other issues into the Feb. 15 certificates in 


order to get the new 212% 


bond. This kind of self-refunding, 


however, was not too sizable, according to indications. 


Conflicting Views on Rate Trend 


There still seems to be many conflicting ideas in the money 
markets about the future pattern of interest rate, and the Feb. 15 
refunding with 244s and 2'%s has not done much to clarify the 
Situation despite the use of higher coupon rates in meeting this 
maturity. There are those who believe the demand for loanable 
funds will tend to decline as the year goes along and, in their 
opinion, this will mean easier money rates. Because of this feel- 
ing, there has been a tendency for these owners of the Feb. 15 cer- 


tificates to go more into the 212 


% bond instead of the one-year 


2% % certificate. There appears to be considerable question in the 
minds of these people as to whether future refundings are likely 
to be as favorable as the present one. 

As an offset to this type of reasoning there are those who 
believe that higher interest rates will be more evident in future 
operations of the Treasury and the current undertaking is the first 
step in that direction. Accordingly, they are making exchanges 
of the Feb. 15 certificates into the one-year 2%s in order to be in 
a better position to take advantage of higher interest rates which 


they believe to be in the making. 


Although there is nothing definite about what Federal will 
do with the holdings of the Feb. 15 certificates, the general feeling 
seems to be that the Central Banks will exchange for the one-year 
244% obligation. It would not be surprising, however, if some of 
the 242s found their way into the portfolio of the Reserve Banks. 

Pension funds and trust accounts, that is the private ones, 
have, according to advices, been sellers again of the corporates 
with the proceeds going into the longest ineligible obligations. 
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Elmer Hammell 
With Taylor & Go. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Taylor & 
(formerly Detmer & Co.), 1 
South La Salle Street, announce 
that Elmer W. Hammell hag 
become asso- a 
ciated with 
them in 
charge of their 
Trading 
Department. 
He has been 
associated 
w ith LaSalle 
Street trading 
for the past 20 
years. Mr. 
Hammell is 
currently an 
officer of the 
Bond Traders 
Club of Chi- 
cago. His pre- 
vious associations were as a part- 
ner of Caswell & Co., more 
mpcontly with Shillinglaw, Bolger 

oO. 


Attend Clerk’s Dinner 
The sixth annual dinner of the 





Elmer W. Hammel 


American Stock Exchange Floor 
Clerks Association was held Jan. 
27 at Schwartz’s Re t on 
Broad Street. Wally Weil, An- 


drews, Posner & Rothschild, Presi- 
dent of the group announced that 
150 members and guests were in 
attendance. 

John J. Mann, American Stock 
Exchange Chairman, James — R. 
Dyer, Vice-Chairman of the Ex- 
change, Mortimer  Landsber 
former Board Chairman, David S., 
Jackson, Exchange Governor, 
Jack Feinstein, former President 
of the American Stock Exchange 
Five and Twenty Club, Harry 
Foshko, Exchange member, Ed- 
ward Kelly, President of the 
American Stock Exchange . Em- 
ployees Quarter Century Club, 
Bernard Kamp, President. of the 
Exchange’s Reporters Association 
and James McIntyre, representing 
the New York Stock Exchange 
Floor Clerks Association, were 
among the guests of the associa- 
tion. 


Al Marks, Brickman, Landsberg 
& Co., was Chairman of the affair. 


Douglas Kent 


Douglas Kent, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and a 
partner in H. T. Carey, Joost & 
Patrick, New York City, passed 
away on January 23. 
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Continued from first page 


As We See It 


warranted in this particular. We have since the end of 


»the war underwritten the future of Western Europe to the 


tune of $30 billion. Secretary Dulles the other day put 
it into clear words. He said: 

“The trouble has been that in the past these Western 
European countries have used their military strength with 
which to fight each other and to bleed each other. Partic- 
ularly France and Germany, as you know, have been fight- 
ing each other about once in every generation for quite 
a long time. The present hope is that Germany and 
France will join in a single European Defense Community 
and then we would have a situation where they could not 
fight each other and where their combined strength with 
that of their other allies would make it unlikely that the 
Red Armies would attempt to invade Western Europe. 

“That's a good idea and it has had in this country 
bipartisan support. Unfortunately the plan now seems to 
be somewhat stalled. 


x a a 
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“The United States has made a big investment in 
Western Europe on the theory that there could be unity 
there. Of the $40 billion which we have sent abroad since 
the end of the second World War, almost $30 billion have 
gone into Western Europe. If, however, there were no 


. chance, and that I just refuse to believe, but if it appeared 


there were no chance of getting effective unity, and if 
in particular France, Germany and England should go 
their separate ways, then certainly it would be necessary 
to give a little re-thinking to America’s own foreign policy 
in relation to Western Europe.” 

So far so good, but the fact is, or so it seems to us, 
that whether we realize it or not we have been under- 
writing a good deal more than political unity in Europe. 
On any other theory we have been wasting our substance 
in the most purposeless and profligate way. However we 
may feel disposed to relate our expenditures on the other 
side of the Atlantic to our own defense against Russia 
and to defend them on that basis, the fact is that such 
allies as we may acquire or hold in this way will not be 
worth a great deal to us unless and until they are on a 
much sounder economic footing than is today the case. 
United or divided, a group of countries not willing or not 
able to stand on their own economic feet at least to the 
point of making their own living would scarcely prove 
very valuable allies in time of world stress. This fact 
the President has now given clear evidence of realizing. 


Could Go Further 


It seems to us, therefore, that the Secretary of State, 
had he deemed it good policy at this time, could have 
Bone a good deal further than he did in describing our 
position. He might well have added that we have sent a 
great deal of help to these countries for the purpose of 

ting them back on their economic feet after the devas- 
ting experiences of World War II. We realized, so it 
must be supposed, that not one but at least two conditions 
were required if they were to stand helpfully against the 
aggression of the Kremlin—at least two, that is, in addi- 
tion to turning a deaf ear to the blandishments and the 
schemings of the Communists who were “working from 
within” to take these peoples of Western Europe into 
camp. | ae 
One of these conditions, the Secretary of State has 
well set forth. The other is that these ples of West- 
ern Europe do what is nec to establish their econ- 
omies upon a solid and productive basis. This would 
require, of course, at the very outset, a determination to 
mecover their economic independence. It would mean an 
abandonment of the apparent notion that somewhere, 
one, somehow ewes them a large part of their live- 

, or that the strategic location of the countries in 


_ question is such that other peoples, thousands. ef miles. 


away, must have their cooperation at any price in order 
to keep communism at arms length. It also means that 
what are sometimes miscalled “reforms”—changes which 
age the way of effective production of goods and serv- 

needed, programs which appear to rest the 


; : upon 
maive notion that plenty can be had without the exertion. 


required to produce it—must take second place to vi 


rous .. 
economic effort and potent individual initiative. e in 
this country have grown tired of financing socialism and 


various other reforms in fereign countries. If these 


‘ want some other social organization less effective in pro- 


Widing the necessaries to their members than free enter- 
prise, then they ought to be willing to take the conse- 


quences, not expect us to make up the deficiencies. 





A Mess in the East 

As to the East, the previous Administration has got 
us into a real mess. Bungling and incompetence have 
placed an almost insoluble problem in the lap of the 
Eisenhower regime. It is now becoming evident that the 
new Administration intends to do whatever is within. its 
power to find and apply the remedies. This much is be- 
coming clear both from what the President has now said 
and from the words of the new Secretary of State. To 
what extent the full plans of President Eisenhower and 
his aids have as yet been revealed we, of course, have no 
way of knowing. At least the Administration is at work; 
it rejects a defeatist philosophy. For that we must be 
thankful. 

In at least one other respect thoughtful citizens will 
feel gratified with the President’s approach to foreign 
policy and to our own defense. It was in connection with 
our own armed forces that he made the following ob- 
servations, but the context leaves little room for doubt 
that he regards them as equally applicable to foreign aid 
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of all sorts: 


“Our problem is to achieve adequate military strength 
within the limits of endurable strain upon our economy. 
To mass military power without regard to our economic 
capacity would be to defend ourselves against one kind of 


disaster by inviting another. 


“Both military and economic objectives demand a 
single national military policy, proper coordination of our 
armed services and effective consolidation of certain logis- 


tics activities. 


“We must eliminate waste and duplication of effort 


in the armed services. 
* % 


x 


“We must effectively integrate our armament pro- 
grams and plan them in such careful relation to our in- 
dustrial facilities that we assure the best use of our man- 


power and our materials.” 
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Government’s Role in 


Preventing Depression 


doubted that an even sharper 
struggle to capture the fruits of 
that productivity will take place 
when and as the necessity for 
military drain abates or as the 
fruits of government reorganiza- 
tion in the interest of efficiency 
and economy materialize. At the 
same time, there is grave appre- 
hension on the part of manage- 
ment lest labor’s use of its power 
may result in wage advances more 
rapid than producitivity advances, 
with the resultant dangers either 
of continued inflation or of im- 
pairment of management’s ability 
to provide jobs or to provide 
workers with the most adequate 
equipment in those jobs. 


It is obvious that there is 
mechanically possible a solution 
of this problem of division of 
product so functionally correct 
as to permit continuance of the 
productive process in full quan- 
tity and constantly improving 
quality. But the rigidities of big 
corporate price administration 
and of big union wage adminis- 

, make it hard to come at. 
I believe that right here is the 
greatest threat to the continua- 
tion and. stabilization of pros- 
perity in the years just ahead. 


The real nature -of our infla- 
tionary boom and. the logic of 
a stabilization program .will be 

only of we keep firmly 

. mind the tri-partite character 
of the economic process. The 


monetary, With 
heroie simplification, one can say 
that the inflationary situation in 
which we have been living de- 
rived from three sources: First, 
lavish Federal spending which 
always threatened and frequent 

involved actual deficits; 
easy credit policies which, on the 
one side, ted the above- 
mentioned 1 policies and on 
the other facilitated price infla- 
tion in the private market; and 


. third, . spiralling. .wage-price . ad- 


vances, condoned by many fea- 
tures of government policy or 
practice and aggravated by gov- 
ernment competition for scarce 
goods and aq tight labor supply. 
Time does not permit going into 
the interrelations of this com- 
plex process. But the significant 
point is that the fiscal and mone- 
tary parts of the problem have 
been faced, and to a considerable 
extent dealt with, during the past 
year or year and a half, whereas 
the third, that is the process of 
market adjustment, has been 
dealt with in only fragmentary 
fashion. It constitutes, therefore, 
the prime threat to continuation 
of our prosperity throughout the 
next four years. Furthermore, 
it will tend to become more acute 
in proportion as the Government’s 
pelicy of dealing. with. the fiscal 
and monetary issues proves to be 
vigorous and successful. 

No one was louder in his ex- 
pression of fear than I was. in 
1950 and most .of ’51- lest infla- 
tion get out of hand. My fears, 
however, were . considerably 
assuaged by the arrival of the 
Federal Reserve System at accord 


expansion of 1951 and 1952. 


Impasse and Impatience 
I continue to 


ever government may do as 
_ spender.and_ taxer, whatever: the 
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Federal Reserve and our ramify- 
ing bank system may do about 


credit, the final decision as to 
whether production goes on, 
whether our labor force is em- 
ployed and our goods get sold 
depends on whether the two 
major parties to private employ- 
ment can agree on workable 
terms of trade. If they come to 
an impasse; if the “irresistible 
force of union demands meets 
the immovable body” of employer 
resistance, strikes and shut-downs 
will rise in number and volume. 
People disemployed at one plant 
become poorer customers of other 
plants. Consumer buying de- 
clines not merely through smaller 
pay envelopes but also through 
greater caution in spending what 
they do contain. The slower 
movement of goods from the 
shelves means fewer orders to 
the manufacturer, less purchase of 
materials, still further disemploy- 
ment, and the postponement of 
building plans. I find it hard 
therefore to agree with those who. 
feel that any recession that might 
develop in the next few years 
would be moderate and brief. 

What I have described is the 
familiar downward spiral of de- 
pression. While it is true that 
farm supports, unemployment 
compensation, other parts of the 
social security system, and the 
relative relief from tax payments 
under our progressive system ap=- 
plies some brakes to this process 
that did not exist in 1929, no 
such palliatives can be an ace¢ 
ceptable alternative to the spon- 
taneous productivity of a healthy 
market, It still remains to be 
proved that they would, even 
supplemented by more drastic 
measures of a similar character 
such as massive tax abatement, 
be sufficient to stem the tide of 
recession if the ideologies of in- 
dustrial management and indus- 
trial labor fail to make a peace< 
ful settlement in even two basic 
industries simultaneously. 

Over against this, we must place 
the fact that our people under the 
developments of the last 25 years 
have institutionalized, both ecoe 
nomically and politically, a teme 
perament of impatienace native to 
the pioneer stocks from which 
they sprang. They interpret the 
“American Way of Life” and the 
declarations of the Employment 
Act as meaning that they do 
have to suffer the deprivations 
another real depression. They 
have been told on the highest aus 
thority by the incoming Adminis- 
tration that they need not fear 
such an eventuality. This declarae 
tion raises questions too broad 
be pursued here. One of the majo 
ones is whether that assurance 
will so increase the intransigence 
of either or oye of prance a 
that the chance.of peacefy] settle~ . 
ments is materially reduced. That 
I leave to your own pondering. 

Perhaps. the other major on@, 
concerns the means by which thaf - 
promise is to be made good. Her. 
I will suggest only one- 
the matter-which seems 
cause of proper concern on bc 
sides of the coHective bargain 


table and no loves. every pea 3 a 
ful citizen. It is this. Hi 


» a . y 


" becomes at all general, -sroplors 


ment will be curtailed 


costume jewelry 

mills of New England by expand 

ing public works in hydro-electrie 
dams in the far West or slum 
clearance in Detroit. There would 
be a tremendous drive for govern= 
ment to take operative responsie 
bility for both the manufacture 
and the distribution of staple 
wares—in a word, for socialization: 
on a seale net dreamed of in thig 


in . 
and textile - 


~~ ee 6 he re 


p~—__w ff at eee me 
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Britain even at the height of the 
labor government’s program. 

This is not to draw a horrendous 
picture of imaginary evils just 
around the corner but to look 
coolly in advance at a rapid train 
of dangers which can be seen fol- 
lowing swiftly from the failure of 
any really effective readjustment 
of wage and price relations when 
we attempt to move from the con- 
dition artificially built up during 
the past 20 years to one of really 
self-sustained domestic prosperity 
within a structure of international 
relations such as devolves upon 
us by virture of our position in 
a world we hope to keep free. 


To Do or Not Te Do 


And now for my brief and cate- 
gorical listing of things which, 
in the light of my analysis of the 
current and developing situation, 
government should do and those 
things that it should not do. 


(1) It should deflate public 
overconfidence. General Eisen- 
hower has frankly told the coun- 
try that there is no quick and 
easy way of solving the military 
problems thrust upon us by the 
Kremlin and inherited from the 
outgoing Administration. In the 
same manner, President Eisen- 
hower should make it perfectly 
clear that no miracle can be per- 
formed in the economic sphere; 
that we shall have to continue to 
live with and try to live down the 
results of the government’s bad 
economic policies and practices 
and, no less, the bad economic 
policies and practices that private 
business has indulged in and that 
many of them will persist in to 
the extent that they find it possi- 
ble. It will call for a bit of pa- 
tience on the part of the public 
and for some groups to “get their 
sights down” to reality. 

(2) This leads to my second 
“do.” The government should 
frankly face the basic difficulties 
which underlie the superficial 
prosperity that still exists, that 
will probably persist for six 
months or a year longer, and that 
might be nursed along even 
further by artificial stimulants, 
ameliorative poultices, or psychi- 
atric deceptions. For the economic 
grand strategy of the new Admin- 
istration. I would strongly recom- 
mend the slogan, “Seize the nettle, 
danger.” Face all the hard reali- 
ties at the outset, accept promptly 
or even accelerate whatever de- 
flation is practically necessary 
rather than postpone the evil day. 
Let’the “false work” fall while the 
momentum of military rearma- 
ment and business expansion re- 
mains strong. Use every legitimate 
means to damp off an inflationary 
boom instead of allowing an over- 
confidence boom to aggravate the 
last stages of an over-building 
boom. 

(3) Passing from strategy to 
tactics, the next “do” is “balance 
the budget.” If this process is 
carried out with business firmness, 
some plans already approved or 
even projects already begun will 
have to be cut back. 

(4) Along with “budget balanc- 
E fund the enormous floating 
d 


t-which ‘hangs over the’ market’ 


inte longer-term obligations held 
by genuine investors, not forced 
into the banks. 

“(5) Leave money management 
té'the skilled hands and the ob- 
-jéctive minds of money techni- 
cians, not the political interven- 
‘tion of a pressure-conscious and 
pressure-responsive Congress. 

“(6) Decentralize public enter- 
prise. If our economy is to con- 
tinue full employment and full 
utilization of plant after the drain 
of the military build-up abates 
-and as operative economies are 
-effected in both the military and 
the civilian activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, there will be a 
productivity in the form of goods 
and services which cannot be fully 
distributed. through the channels 
of--private business enterprise. 
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Much of the demand which will 
evoke this supply expresses it- 
self, in accordance with our old- 
est traditions, through public 
agencies. It takes the form of 
public roads and other transporta- 
tion facilities, public education, 
public health and recreation; and 
a considerable range of protective, 
conservationist, and other com- 
munity services. While some of 
these needs should be planned 
and executed on a national scale, 
many of them can be more intelli- 
gently and economically adminis- 
tered by state, regional, and local 
units of government. It is not 
enough to resist their concentra- 
tion in Washington. The mainte- 
nance of prosperity demands that 
they be vigorously supported as 
well as closely supervised from 
these decentralized centers of 
public enterprise. 

(7) Government should lead a 
crusade for free market adjust- 
ments. The tendency of recent 
years to rely more on government 
controls and less on the free func- 
tioning of ever-improving private 
market mechanisms, stands in the 
way of the quick and flexible ad- 
justments that can be made by the 
ingenuity and incentive of private 
enterprise, not by remote control 


adequately discharged through 
credit extensions and the judicious 
payment of direct relief, whereas 
nationalization of basic industries 
or intrusion of government into 
the operative role does not solve 
the basic economic problems but 
simply transfers them from the 
area of market determination to 
that of political control. 


In my closing paragraph I must 
apologize for my opening para- 
graph. I overbid my hand. I have 
not given you nine minutes of 
definitive analysis, followed by 
one minute of conclusive solution. 
I shall hope, however, to have 
quickened just a little your reali- 
zation that neither had the out- 
going Administration solved the 
nation’s economic problem, nor 
had the November elections voted 
it out of existence. Above all, I 
hope I have deepened your con- 
viction that the role of Govern- 
ment is to make favorable con- 
ditions for private business, but 
should not itself undertake to do 
the nation’s business. 


McDougal President of 
N. Y. Fin. Advertisers 


and formula subsidies. Edward F. McDougal, of the 
Turning now to things which Public relations department of 
government should not do, if we Bankers Trust Company was 


elected President of the New York 
Financial 
Advertisers 
Association at 
their luncheon 
session Jan. 
28 at the 
Lawyers 
Club. He suc- 
ceeds Richard 
Meyer, of the 
“Dow-Jones 
News Sery- 
ices” and 
“Wall Street 
Journal.” 
Other offi- 
cers named 
were: First 
Vice-President, Howard J. Cars- 


intend to ayoid depression not 
merely for ourselves in the short 
run but for America as the re- 
sponsible leader of a stabilized 
society of free nations: 


(1) It should not continue mili- 
tary expenditures, conservation 
payments, industrial subsidies, or 
similar outlays merely for the 
sake of keeping firms afloat or 
labor on the payroll. There are 
enough things that ultimate con- 
sumers need and want to keep us 
fully employed if money flows are 
established through proper terms 
of trade. 

(2) It should not lower taxes 
until expenditures have been 
brought down to the level where 
no further deficits are piled on top 





Edward F. McDougal 


of our present public debt. I be- Well, of Guaranty Trust Co.; 
eve’ it would fog be a mane Second Vice-President, Edwin 
thing for business to allow the Goat, Bowery Savings Bank; 


Secretary, Mrs. Isabelle Murray, 
of Hudson Advertising Agency; 
and Treasurer, Robert J. Stiehl, of 
the American Bankers Association. 

Directors elected are: retiring 
President, Richard Meyer; of C. B. 
Axford, American Banker; Miss 
Dorcas Campbell, East River Sav- 
ings Bank; J. J. Lawlor, National 
City Bank; Louis Munro, Doremus 
& Co.; Roland Palmedo, Lehman 
Bros.; Earl C. Sandmeyer, Chemi- 
eal Bank & Trust Co.; Quentin 
Smith, Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc.; Clarence L. Stillwill, 
Ninth Federal Savings & Loan 
Association; and Bradford Warner, 
“Fortune Magazine.” 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers So. Ry. Equips. 


An offering of $3,600,000 South- 


excess profits tax, bungling 
though it is, to continue beyond 
its present expiration date.on the 
theory that competitive pricing or 
even wise price administration 
would in the not distant future af- 
fect such adjustments that this tax 
would be no more than a nominal 
burden on them. Of course revi- 
sions to take the legitimate inter- 
ests of small and new business in- 
to account should be made before 
the law was extended. 


(3) Government should not 
erect protective traiff barriers to 
shelter domestic business from the 
competition of other nations of 
the free world who can buy our 
own exports, sustain themselves, 
and play their role in the society 
of free nations only if given ac- 
cess to as free a market as is prac- . 
ticable in view of legitimately 
vested interests. 


(4) Government should not em- 
bark on stockpiling operations to 
relieve particular groups. of pro- 
ducers of the need of finding a 
permanent supply and demand 
equilibrium in their respective 
markets. Stocks already im- 
pounded cannot be dumped on the 
market without disruptive results, 
but should be made subject to a 
long range liquidation policy. If 
the distinctive character of the 
agricultural industry seems to re- 
quire market equalization opera- 
tions, they should be on a sliding- 
scale of support, with administra- 
tion removed as far as possible 
from political pressures. 

(5) Last and most important, 
the Government should not allow 
itself to be drawn into actual op- 
erative functions for the sake of 
stemming recession or promoting 
recovery. Public responsibility for 
the welfare of the economy can be 


ment trust certificates, maturing 
semi-annually from Aug. 1, ‘1953 
to Feb. 1, 1968, inclusive, was 
made on Jan. 30 by an underwrit- 
ing group headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. The certificates, 
priced to yield from 2.20% to 
3.10%, depending on maturity. Is- 
suance of the certificates is sub- 
ject to the authorization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The certificates are to be se- 
cured by 30 Diesel-electric road 
switching locomotives estimated 
to cost not less than $4,680,000. 
Other members of the under- 
writing group are: R. W. Press- 
prich & Co.; Freeman & Co.; The. 
Illinois Co.; and Gregory & Son, 


Inc. 


ern Railway series TT 3% equip- . 











Ba nkand? nsurance Stocks 


By H.-E. JOHNSON 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


Operating earnings of the 17 major New York City banks for 
1952 showed substantial improvement over the previous year. 

All of the annual reports are now available and in most cases 

the results are encouraging from the standpoint of the stockholder. 
Of course, all of the banks did not participate in the more favor- 
able operating conditions either because business in their partieu- 
lar fields was depressed or because of special operating problems. 
However, the general trend was towards a higher level of oper- 
ating earnings. 
For the group as a whole net operating results showed an 
increase of more than 15% from the level of the previous year. 
7 Depnany reason for this overall gain was the increase in loan 
interest. 

A high and expanding level of loans combined with firmer 

interest rates resulted in a sharp expansion in income from this 
source. Higher interest rates also helped to improve the return 
on government security holdings. In addition many institutions 
showed a larger income from miscellaneous sources including 
service facilities. 
Although expenses including wages and taxes continued to 
increase, the large gain in gross income was more than sufficient 
to absorb these higher costs. The final result was a substantial 
gain in net operating earnings. 

Security profits, on the other hand, were adversely affected 
by the rise in interest rates and several banks reported small 
losses for the year. There was no marked trend, however, as 
results from such transactions varied from bank to bank. Total 
earnings were generally higher reflecting the dominant upward 
trend of operating earnings. 

In the tabulation below, the operating earnings, security prof- 


its and total earnings of the major New York banks are compared 
for the past two years. 





Oper. Earnings Security Profits Total Earnings 


1952 1951 1952 19651 1952 1951 
Bank of Manhattan. $2.52 $2.37—$0.14 $0.02 $2.38 $2.39 
Bank of New York 29.24 25.21 # * 29.24 25.21 
Bankers Trust ____- 3.97 2.95 —0.04 —0.09 3.93 2.86 
Chase National _._.. 3.77 288 —0.29 003 3.48 291 
Chemical Bank ..._. 3.96 3.29 007—001 403 328 ” 
Corn Exchange .... 4.71 4.68 * * 4.71 468 
+Empire Trust _____- 11.35 921 692 —3.23 18.27 5.98 
First National ____-__ 22.53 21.69 1.75 2.75 24.28 24.44 
Guaranty Trust -.._. 21.55 17.66 —0.68 0.05 20.87 17.71 
Hanover Bank ---~.- 760 653 0.15 0.70 17.75 £17.23 
Irving Trust __._.-_ 163 155 001 O01 164 156 
Manufacturers Trust 5.31 496 0.16 001 547 497 | 
. Morgan, J. P.__---- 20.72 15.92 0.17 —1.99 2089 13.93 
tNational City ______ 3.98 351 002 008 400 3.59 
New York Trust-..- 8.70 8.09 0.06 —0.08 8.76 8.01 
Public National _... 3.64 4.02 023 0.04 3.87 4.06 
United States Trust 20.13 17.80 Nil —0.44 20.13 17.36 





*“Not reported separately. Figures of Empire Trust have been adjusted for 
stock dividends paid in 1951 and 1952 but net for the one to be paid Feb. 13, 
1953. ¢ineludes City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


Some of the banks to make more favorable showings include ~ 
Bank of New York, Bankers Trust, Chase National, Chemical 
Bank, Empire Trust, Guaranty Trust, Hanover Bank, Irving Trust 
Manufacturers Trust, J. P. Morgan, National City, and U. S. Trust. 
The other institutions registered only modest gains in operating 
earnings and in the case of Public National there was actually a 
decline. Nevertheless, the overall results were very favorable 

The current outlook for operations is viewed as excellent.. 
This was the point of view expressed at many of the bank stock- 
holder meetings over the past month. The current level of earn-, 
ings should at least be maintained and there is some expectation 
of a general 5%-10% increase in operating results for the year. 

This feeling is supported by an existing high level of loans. 
The loan total at the end of 1952 was considerably above a year 
ago, so that unless there is a greater than usual seasonal decline, 
the. outstanding loan total will average higher than in 1952. 

Then as the full impact of the higher interest rates has not . 
been reflected in operations, there should be a further improve- 
ment in the rate of return. d 

Thus, it is expected that the upward trend in net operating 
earnings will continue into the current year. 


Wm. R. Staats Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 





BREAKDOWN OF— 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Richard Govt. Bond Portfolios 
C. Huber has become affiliated 

with William R. Staats & Co., 640 | Sources of Gross Income 
South Spring Street, members of 17 N. Y. C. Bank Stocks 


the New York and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchanges. 


Will be sent on request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Ex 
Members American Stock Exchange. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6&5, WN. ¥ 
Telephone: BArclay 17-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading " : 
Specialists in Bank Stoc?- 


M. H.. Reisdorf Opens 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. M. H. 
Reisdorf is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 7958 
Beverly Boulevard. 
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Public Utility Securities 
By OWEN ELY 


Ohio Edison Company 
Ohio Edison, with annual system revenues of over $100 mil- 
ion, serves an area of 8,057 square miles in Ohio, while its subsidi- 
ary, Pennsylvania Power Company, serves 1,394 square miles in 
fhe adjoining state. The population served by both companies 
approximates 1,813,000. The territory served by Ohio Edison 
extends to within 8 miles of the city limits of Cleveland; the largest 
‘ gities it serves are Akron (274,000), Youngstown (168,000) and 
Bpringfield (73,000). ; ' 
= The service is almost entirely electric, with a small amount 
of heating sales and miscellaneous. Electric revenues are 35% 
gesidential and rural, 22% commercial, 37% industrial and 6% 
miscellaneous. Residential sales in the 12 months ended Dec. 31 
nearly 11% over the previous year, while industrial sales 
baby due to the steel strike) gained less than 2%. The prin- 
cipal sources of industrial revenues in 1951 were as follows: iron 
and steel 19%, machinery and metal products 47%, rubber 11%, 
and chemicals 6%, with a large number of diversified industries 
gontributing the balance. : 
Residential usage of electricity for the Ohio Edison System is 
kwh. per annum compared with the national average around 
2,175 kwh. The average residential revenue per kwh. is 2.68c 
red with the estimated national figure of 2.76c, Both figures 
Ihave declined steadily for over a decade. 
According to a data-book prepared for security dealers re- 
@ently, market statistics on the common stock have been as follows 


for recent years: 
} Last Sales Price- 
Share Price, End Earnings 
Earnings of Period Ratie Dividend % High Low 


35 11.99 $2.00 5.71 41% 30% 
285s 9.09 ’ ‘ 38 27 

2742 9.82 ; 341% 2612 

32% 10.89 33 27% 

3048 10.19 ! . 35% 28% 

3348 12.84 : . 3342 30% 

2952_._. 3356 13.01 72. 5.70 3942 33 % 


| After giving effect to merger of The Ohio Public Service Co. into Ohie Edison 
' (Be. effective May 1, 1950. ‘Annual rate indicated by increase in quarterly 
Bividend in December, 1952. 

Ohio Edison has had to pay increasing prices for coal, partic- 
@ilarly in the period 1942-1949 when the average price increased 
@rom $2.79 to $5.19 a ton; since that year the price has dropped to 
@round $4.78. 

Ohio Edison recently sold 150,000 shares of new preferred 
steck and about 480,000 shares of common stock. On a pro forma 
basis the consolidated capital structure is estimated as follows: 


ist Mortgage Bonds 42% 
Preferred Stock 21 
Common Stock Equity (5,278,000 shares) 129,000,000 37 


$348,000,000 100% 


On Aug. 31, 1944 Ohio Edison Company had an equity ratio 
@tonly about 19%; after acquisition of Pennsylvania Power shortly 
@hereafter, the consolidated ratio was nearly 21%. Through plow- 
iback of earnings and several sales of common stock on a favorable 
‘basis, the pro forma equity ratio has now been increased to 37% 
a remarkable accomplishment. 

System construction expenditures in the postwar period have 
been as follows: 


Wield —Price Range— 


} @946.... 
| @947__.. 
2848___- 
71949___. 
| 2850... 
2951_.-. 





$10,566,557 
21,995,166 
36,826,414 
37,902,001 


$19,146,040 
28,869,914 
41,748,255 
1953 (Est.)... 59,199,900 


The money raised by the recent financing is expected to 
@roevide for construction funds in 1953 but there may be some 


médditional financing late this 
ing from accelerated deprec 


ro or early next year. Cash result- 
ation can be used for construction 


Purposes but will not be used to increase net income. 

Earnings for the calendar year 1952 were $2.97 a share which 
‘would be reduced to $2.68 on a pro forma basis (allowing for the 
increased number of common shares) for the increase in pre- 
ferred dividend requirements and for the change in EPT. 





Milwaukee Bond Club 
Annual Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — The an- 
mmai meeting and election of of- 
ficers of the Milwaukee Bond 
Clab will be held Friday even- 
fing, Feb. 13, 1953, at the East 
Room of the Schroeder Hotel. A 
eocktail party for out-of-town 
Guests will be given at the Mil- 
waukee Club at 5 p.m. Tariff $10 
for out-of-town guests. 


The Board of Governors ap- 

— the following Nominating 

ttee to name a ticket for 

the coming year: W. G. Bingham, 

Bingham-Sheldon & Co.; Charles 

Givan, Gardner F. Dalton & Co.; 
Co.; 


no Wolff, A. C. Allyn & Co.: 
m Rupple, Robert W. Baird 


and Otto Koch, The Mar- 
Company. 
The Nominating Committee has 
aperted the {pligwing nominees: 
: J. P. Lewis, J. P. 
Bewis & Co. 


Vice-President: G. M. Vonier, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 

Board of Governors: Otto J. 
Koch, Jr., The Marshall Company; 
Lyle W. Hamann, Central Repub- 
lic Co.; Ralph Rada, Rada, McEli- 
heney & Morack; Miles C. Reinke, 
Robert W. Baird & Company; N. 
S. MacRury, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; and Carl G. 
Hausmann, The Milwaukee Com- 
pany. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tae Frnanciat Curonicie) 


DETROIT, Mich. — Fredric F. 
Busch is with Waddell & Reed, 
Inc., of Kansas City. 


With J. H. Jordan Co. 


(Special to Tae Frvancrat Curontcie) 
RIVERSIDE, Calif. — John G. 
Jordan has joined the staff of The 
James H. Jordan Company, 3691 
Main Street. He was formerly 
with Sutro & Co. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle ., . Thursday, February 5, 1958 


Record Mutual Savings Deposits in 1962 Bache & Co. Admit 


Deposits increased $1.7 billion, or over 8%, to reach a new 
high of $22,603 million at year’s end. Reduced mortgage 
purchases by savings banks reflect decline in construction. 


According to Robert M. Cath- 
arine, President of the National 
Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks and President, Dollar 
Savings Bank 
of the City of 
of New York, 
deposits in the 
nation’s 529 
mutual sav- 
ings banks in- 
creased 
$1,703,000,000, 
or 8.1%, dur- 
ing 1952, to 
reach a new 
high of $22,- 
603,000,000 at 
the year-end. 
This compares 
with a rise of 
$876,000,000, 
or 4.4% in 1951, and is the largest 
yearly increase in deposits since 
1945 and the second highest an- 
nual gain in their 137 year his- 
tory. 

In commenting on the report, 
Mr. Catharine said: “The in- 
creased share of current high 
level earnings of the American 
people that is going into savings 
is helping to check inflationary 
forces in our economy. In con- 
tributing to this result, many 
thousands of families are also 
building a strong personal defense 
against future contingencies.” 

The greater deposit gain in 
1952, as compared with 1951, re- 
flects the fact that amounts de- 
posited in regular accounts were 
12.4% higher in 1952 and with- 
drawals only 0.3% greater than in 
1951. Despite the widespread in- 
crease in the rate of interest-div- 
idends paid, 71% of the gain in 


Robert M. Catharine 


regular deposits in 1952 repre- 
sented new money received from 
depositors, in contrast to inter- 
est-dividends credited to their 
accounts. In 1951 the proportion 
was less than three-fifths. 

The gain in regular deposits of 
$333,000,000 in December was well 
above the increase of $246,000,000 
in December, 1951, thus continu- 
ing the favorable record of the 
preceding months of the year. 

A gain of $1,500,000,000 in 
mortgage loans featured savings 
banks’ portfolio operations dur- 
ing 1952. Mortgage holdings now 
total $11.2 billion, or 444% of 
assets, as compared with 41.5% on 
Jan. 1, 1952, During the year, 
holdings of U. S. Government se- 
curities declined $400,000,000, or 
from 418% of assets to 37.3%. 
Meanwhile, holdings of corporate 
and municipal securities increased 
$638,000,000 and cash rose $26,- 
000,000. 

The December gain in mortgage 
holdings was $159,000,000, in con- 
trast to $171,000,000 a year earlier 
and $113,000,000 in November, 
1952. Reflecting lessened con- 
struction activity, 1952 monthly 
gains fell below those of the 
same month of 1951 except for 
September and October. Holdings 
of U. S. Government obligations 
declined in every month of 1952 
except January and July. Total 
governments fell off $52,000,000 
in December, in contrast to a de- 
cline of $74,000,000 in November 
and a drop of $27,000,000 in De- 
cember, 1951. Except in August 
and October, the monthly decline 
in holdings of U. S. Governments 
was less than during the corre- 
sponding month of 1951. 





Criticizes UN’s Action on Nationalization 


“The Guaranty Survey,” published by the Guaranty Trust 

Company of New York, says it ignores sanctity of contracts 

and principles of international law, and also ignores rights of 
private investors. 


The current issue of “The Guar- 
anty Survey,” monthly publica- 
tion of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, in an editor- 

1 article, captioned ‘“National- 
ization and Foreign Investment,” 
sharply criticizes the United Na- 
tions General Assembly because 
of its adoption of a resolution ap- 
proving nationalization of eco- 
nomic resources by member 
states. 


“The resolution does not con- 
tain a word in defense of private 
enterprise,” “The Guaranty Sur- 
vey,” states. “It does not mention 
the rights of private investors 
who have risked their savings in 
the development of such re- 
sources. It says nothing about 
the sanctity of contracts or 
the long-established principles of 
international law. It deprecates 
any action by a member state to 
uphold the rights of its nationals 
against the confiscation of in- 
vestments made in good faith. 

“It is unfortunate that this ac- 
tion has come at a time when the 
need for large-scale international 
investment and the obstacles to it 


are exceptionally great. Ever 
since World War II it has been 


apparent that many underdevel- 
oped countries are eager to raise 
their standards of living by ex- 
panding and modernizing their 
economies. To promote this aim 
the United States initiated what 
has become known as the Point 
Four program of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped areas. 
“It was evident from the begin- 
ning that technical assistance 
could be made fully effective 
only by substantial foreign in- 


vestment,” continued “The Guar- 


anty Survey.” “Modern produc- 
tive equipment, as well as ‘know- 
how,’ was needed. Almost alone 
among the advanced industrial 
nations, the United States was in 
a position to supply such equip- 
ment in large quantities, 

“Throughout history, economic 
enterprise has involved the use of 
credit. For countries with little 
industrial equipment and low pro- 
ductive capacity, this means for- 
eign credit. Only with the aid of 
foreign capital and foreign techni- 
cal knowledge can progress be 
er with reasonable rapid- 
ty. 

“The economic development of 
the United States took place in 
this way. Beginning in colonial 
times and extending through the 
19th century, large amounts of 
foreign capital were invested 
here. Only within the last 40 
years has the United States 
emerged from the status of debtor 
nation. Now the situation is, to 
some extent, reversed. 

“Capital flows to borrowers 
with acceptable credit standing. 
Investors require a fair oppor- 
tunity to earn a profit, and the 
right to bring the profit home. 
They need a_ politico-economic 
climate in which contracts are 


and private rights are 
respected.” 


The effect of the resolution 
adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly must be to 
make worse an international in- 
vestment climate that is already 
bad, “The Survey” concludes. The 
chief victims of this ill-advised 
action will be the economically 
retarded countries that voted for 


it. declared the bank publication. 


New Pariners 


Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, ane 
nounced the admission of tw@ 
new general 
partners and 
two new lim- 
ited partners. 
The new gen- 
eral partners 
are Charles D. 
Halsey, who 
will serve as 
an adminis- 
trative part- 
ner in the 
firm’s New 
York head- 
quarters, and 
Robert L. 
Raclin, who 
will be in 
charge of commodities in the Chi< 
cago office. , 

Mr. Halsey has had 28 years of 
experience in Wall Street and wag 
a governor of the New York Curb. 
Exchange (which recently becamé- 
the American Stock Exchange) 
from 1941 to 1947. He has been. 
Chairman of the board of trustees. 
— New York Medical College, 
Flower & Fifth Avenue Hospitals. 
since 1926, and since 1950 he has. 
held the posts of President of the 
United Hospital Fund of New 
York; Vice-President and director 
of the Greater New York Fund, 
and director of the Hospita}. 
Council. 

Mr. Raclin is a member of thé- 
Chicago Board of Trade and has. 
had a number of years of experi« 
ence in commodity transactions, 

The two new limited partners. 
of Bache & Co. are Marvin J, 
Silberman, of New York, who is: 
a director of Consolidated Cigar 
Corporation and President and. 
director of 1350 Broadway Realty 
Corporation and other realty en= 
terprise, and Harold C. Price, in- 
dustrialist of Tulsa and Bartles+ 
ville, Okla. 


FHL Banks to Redeem 
$142,050,000 Notes 


The Federal Home Loan Banks. 
announced through Everett Smith, 
fiscal agent, that two issues of 
the Bank’s consolidated notes to- 
taling $142,050,000 principa® 
amount which mature on Feb. 16, 
1953 will be redeemed from cur- 
rent resources. The issues are 
$75,400,000 of 2% series A-1953 
consolidated notes dated May 15, 
1952, and $66,650,000 of 2% series 
B-1953 consolidated notes dated 
June 13, 1952. Principal and in- 
terest will be payable at any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank or branch. 
Upon redemption of the issues 
outstanding consolidated obliga- 
tions of the Banks will have been. 
reduced to $306,500,000 from. 
$448,550,000 now outstanding. 

Payment of the Feb. 16 matur- 
ities without the necessity of re- 
funding reflects a strong inflow 
of cash into the Banks during. 
January, Mr. Smith said. Loan 
repayments by member institu- 
tions during the month, he stated 
exceeded $180,000,000. 

Consolidated statements of the 
Federal Home Loan Banks for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1952, issued: 
for publication today, showed a. 
net income of $8,625,076 for the 
year compared with $6,295,149 for 
1951. Dividend declarations to 
stockholders of record on Dec. 31, 
1952 totaled $3,423,000. 

Assets of the Banks at the 1952 
year-end totaled $1,221,702,022 
compared with $1,095,275,649 a 
year earlier. 


William H. Radigan, partner in 
Morgan Davis & Co., New York 
City, passed away on January 22. 


Charles D. Halsey 

















































* Tomerrew’s 
Markets 

Walter Whyte 

Says — 

By WALTER WHYTE 


If you watch the various 
averages, particularly the 
Dow-Jones, you know by this 
time that the rails went up 
about 34% points and the in- 
dustrials about 3 points. This 
advance has brought about a 
change in the mass thinking 
of potential buyers and hold- 
ers of stocks. 


% ae * 


So far this hasn’t gone be- 
yond sentiment. The chances 
are, however, that if the gain 
is held or added to,.this senti- 
ment will be replaced by ac- 
tion and new buyers will start 
coming in. 

* *¢ 

I point out the foregoing 
mot as a fact but as a possibil- 
ity. Hope, fear and avarice 
always play a major role in 
the buying and selling of 
stecks. 


% * - 


The rails apparently now 
seem to be the favorite babies. 
Talk of split-ups in that group 
Is now becoming quite com- 
mon. For some reason I’ve 
mever been able to under- 
stand, a split-up is always 
considered bullish by the pub- 
lic. I might as well tell you 
now that I don’t share that 
belief. Getting two of a thing 
worth half the price of the 
original never seemed to me 
the ideal way to make money. 

ue * * 

However, be that as it may, 
the belief is there and it is 
strong enough to have an in- 
fluence on the price structure 
of the stock in question. 
Whether its influence is long 
lasting is something else 
again. I don’t have time to 
look up past records but I 
doubt if split-ups in the long 
run have added much to 
stockholders’ pocketbooks. 

% us * 

Last week I said in this 
space that the action pointed 
to a rally. Well, it happened 
which was quite nice. If for 
no other reason it gives the 
writer a chance to take ‘a se- 
ries of low bows. Of course, 
anybody taking bows also has 
to be on guard against any- 
body creeping up behind with 
undignified, and disastrous, 
results. So having talked 
about a rallv last week, I'll 
depart hastily and return to 
the sidelines. 

o *% * 

Just for the sake of keeping 
the rot boiling, I’d like to 
mention. in passing that the 
making of new highs in any 
average (or new lows) no 
longer is indicative of any im- 
mediate move in the direction 
of either the new high or the 
new low: There are probably 
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many reasons fer this but 
going into them at this time 
will merely confuse you. I 
merely throw this out to put 
you on your guard in case the 
rails and the industrials make 
a new high. 


* * es 


Basically you buy stocks; 
not averages. Latter are mere- 
ly handy tools to keep around; 
they’re even conversation 
gambits. When you call the 


broker’s office to ask what the 
market did, you're told “the 
averages went up (or down) 
so much.” After that‘s out of 
the way, you ask about your 
specific stock. Frequently you 
learn that though the aver- 
ages went one way you steck 
went another. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 


time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 








R 


Southern 


The financial community had a 
pleasant surprise last week. It had 
been taken for granted that the 
Southern Railway dividend would 
be increased fairly soon. Earnings 
were expanding rapidly, financial 
condition is strong, the company 
has made substantial progress in 
arranging for the 1956 bond ma- 
turities, and the capital improve- 
ment and equipment programs are 
well along and should be ess of 
a eash drain from here on. Thus, 
the company can well afford to be 
more liberal with its stockholders. 
The surprise came in the decision 
of the directors to split the stock 
two-for-one, There had been no 
earlier talk or rumors of such a 
possibility. The extent of this sur- 
prise was obvious in the six-spurt 
in the price of the common. 

The 1952 earnings results that 
were released at the same time 
were also better than had been 
expected. Earlier official estimates 
had placed probable 1952 earnings 
at between $15.00 and $16.00 a 
common share. Last Tuesday, it 
was announced that actual earn- 
ings had: come to $19.13 a share. 
At the time of this writing, no 
breakdown of December results 
is yet available, but earnings of 
just short of $4.00 for the single 
month would indicate the likeli- 
hood that some extraordinary ad- 
justment must have been included. 
Be that as it may, the earnings 
reported represented the best re- 
sults for any period since the war 
peak in 1942. Even the new divi- 
dend rate of $5.00 annually rep- 
resents only a modest fraction of 
the available net. 


Most railroad analysts look 
forward with confidence to even 
better things from Southern in 
the way of earnings in the current 
year. For one thing, the traffic 
outlook appears quite bright. Se- 
condly, prospects favor a continu- 
ing improvement in operating 
efficiency and a consequent 
widening of the profit margin, at 
least before Federal income taxes. 
Finally, with retirement a large 
block of bonds through tender 
operations, fixed charges will be 
lower and a sizable tax saving 
should be realized. Thus barring 
an unexpected and sharp business 
recession, or important strikes in 
industries along the line, it seems 
entirely possible that in 1953 the 
company might be able to come 
up with earnings comparing fa- 
vorably with the wartime peak of 
$23.41 realized in 1942. 


It is not only the immediate 
picture that is so promising— 
Southern’s long-term prospects 
are also considered highly favor- 
able. The lines of the System give 
extensive coverage to practically 
the entire southeastern section 
of the country. This territory has 
been characterized for years by 
rapid and extensive industrial 
growth. With its many natural ad- 
vantages there is every reason to 
believe that this trend has not 
even yet run its full course—cer- 
tainly it has continued apace in 
the yearssineé ihe end of World 
War II. Such indicated further fu- 


ailroad Securities 
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Railway 


ture growth can not help but en- 
hance Southern’s traffic potential. 

Southern Railway has gone in 
heavily for dieselization. With de- 
livery of units now on order 
(scheduled for delivery during the 
next couple of months) all opera- 
tions will be virtually 100% die- 
selized. As this part of the im- 
provement program has neared 
completion the management has 
turned its attention to the yard 
and terminal problems. Modern- 
ization of the Knoxville yard was 
completed in 1951 and the new 
push-button yard of the Alabama 
Great Southern at Birmingham 
was put in operation last Septem- 
ber. The economies expected from 
the latter have not even yet been 
fully realized. Other projects are 
now being planned. Further 
streamlining and mechanization 
of maintenance practices is also 
planned. It can be seen that the 
possibilities for operating econo- 
mies have by no means been ex- 
hausted. 


The breakdown of expenses for 
the full year is not yet available. 
Indicative of what has been ac- 
complished, however, is the cut 
of more than four points, to 70.4%, 
in the operating ratio for the 11 
months through November. The 
most impressive part of this show- 
ing was the dip of 2.2 points in 
the transportation ratio to 32.9%. 
As recently as 1949 it had been 
running above 38%. At the pres- 
ent level of revenues each point 
shaved off these ratios is equival- 
ent to a litthe more than $1.00 a 
share, after Federal income taxes. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late I. Chalmers 
Wood to Henry W. Sage will be 
considered by the Exchange on 
February 11. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late Henry W. 
Buckley to Samuel H. Robinson 
will be considered by the Ex- 
change on February 11. 

Richard S. Barnes, member of 
the Exchange retired from part- 
nership in Brinton & Company on 
January 31. 

John J. Neff, member of the 
Exchange withdrew from partner- 
ship in Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
on January 31. 

Robert S. Gordon, general 
partner in Tobey & Kirk, became 
a limited partner February 1. 

Shirley Houghton, general part- 
ner in Dean Witter & Co., became 
a limited partner February 1. 


Four With Waddell Reed 


(Special to Tue Financiat Curontcie) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — 
Albert H. Burt, Loraine J. Mc- 
Williams, Wanda Montwid, and 
Albert I. Peterson have joined the 
staff of Waddell & Reed, Inc., 
8943 Wilshire Boulevard. 


By JOHN 


Securities Salesman’s Co 


DUTTON 


BUILDING AN INVESTMENT CLIENTELE 
(Article 5—Part 1) 
“The Right Way to Follow Up Leads” 


After you have received in- 
quiries from your advertising, 
your procedure is to begin a sys- 
tematic campaign of following up 
every lead that you have acquired. 
Time and again I have seen col- 
lections of leads and inquiries lay 
around an office only to gather 
dust and finally end up in the 
waste basket. It is a mistake to 
start out on any advertising cam- 
paign’ without a full cooperation 
of the entire sales organization to 
carry it through. There is nothing 
more harmful to sales morale than 
to start something and then let it 
die on the vine. If you have leads 
follow them. If your salesmen 
don’t follow your leads why ad- 
vertise (except institutionally)? I 
would not pamper any salesman 
one minute who refused to go 
along on a sensible planned cam- 
paign. who cooperated 
would get the leads and the others 
would not. The only way to do a 
job is to make it a team job. En- 
thusiasm and cooperation are the 
handmaidens of a successful sales 
organization. 


There Are Only so Many Sales 
in Every One Hundred Leads 


You will remember that we 
separated security buyers into 
three major groups: (1) The cu- 
riosity seekers who waste your 
time; (2) those who buy special 
situations and who will not adopt 
a planned investment program; 
and (3) those who wish to invest. 
All the talk about salesmanship 
that goes on into rhapsodies about 
the super salesman who can sell 
anybody is, in my opinion, only 
written by people who wish to sell 
books. There are just so many 
sales in every one hundred leads. 
There are only 13 spades in a deck 
and no more than four aces. Your 
advertising has created interest. 
It is up to your salesmen to find 
the aces. And right here is where 
many good salesmen fall down. 
They try to sell everybody. They 
waste their fine talents and their 
years of accumulated “know how” 


on the “jokers.” They try to hatch | 


the china eggs. So they work on 
unprofitable accounts—they try to 
sell the “number ones”—they offer 
uninhibited service to the “num- 
ber two’s” who may someday give 
them a small order, and if they are 
lucky they hit an “ace” once in a 
while. 

But the salesman with “know 
how” takes the direct road to the 
bigger and more profitable ac- 
count’ in “group 3.” He tosses 
out the deadheads. He reports 
back to his office on the curiosity 
seekers and those who only want 
something for nothing—whether it 
be statistical reports or an op- 
tunity to absorb information that 


you have expensively and labori- ; 


ously compiled. And those leads 
go into a dead file that is checked 
against future advertising returns, 
so that the next time these repeat- 
ers show up, another good sales- 
man doesn’t waste his time travel- 
ing out to the edge of town to see 
that same “free rider” and go over 
the whole performance with him 
once again. 

Look for the good “number two”’ 
prospects and the “number threes” 
and when you find them give 
them more of your time and the 
best attention and service which 
you are capable of rendering. I 
would rather acquire but fifty real 
good accounts after an intensive 
sales effort along the lines I have 
been suggesting here, than clutter 
up my books with hundreds of 
time wasters and fly-by-night 
bargain hunters. The investment 
business needs customers who will 
buy securities for income and 


long-term capital gain, net 
who look upon the 
securities in the same 
do the picking of a 
race-track. Find the imvesters— 
let the other fellow be 
and waste his time 
star salesman—hit the 
—qualify your p 

ber you are in a business 
can only do well if 
customers. 





Clifford Hey 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL Caromrcnap 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Cit 
ford L. Hey has become associated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, 626 South Spring Street. 
Mr. Hey was formerly with First 
California Company and Nelson 
Douglass & Company. 


Managed Invesiment 
Programs Formed 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Man— 
aged Investment Programs has 
been formed with offices at 42 
Sutter Street, to engage in the 
securities business. Principal of 
the firm is Nathaniel S. Chadwick. 
Mr. Chadwick has recently beem 
associated with E. F. Hutton & 
Company in San Francisco and im 
the past was an officer of National 
Securities & Research Corpora— 
tion. 


Kocher Over-Counter 
Trader for Paine, Webber 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Glen HEH. 
Kocher has been appointed trader 
of over-the-counter securities for 
the Milwaukee office of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, it has 
been announced by William Weg— 
ner, resident partner of the Mil~ 
waukee office. 
Mr. Kocher, who started his 
business career with the old North 
Avenue State Bank in 1927, joined 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
in 1936 as a bookkeeper, and ex~ 
cept for 2% years of military ser- 
vice in World War II, he has been 
with the firm since that date. 


Royal Bank Appoints — 
The Royal Bank of Canada has 
announced the appointment ef 
Frank E. Case as Supervisor ef 
Investments. Mr. Case has been 
with The Royal Bank of Canada 
since 1928. 
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With Vilas & Hickey 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 


nounce that Alfred J. McArdle is 
now associated with the firm. 
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BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

30 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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A Mutual 
Investment Fund 
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from investment dealers or 
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200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mutual Funds 


By ROBERT RK. RICH 











FROM THE BANK HOLIDAY 
in 1933 to the hydrogen bomb in 
1952 is the eventful period cov- 
ered by Fundamental Investors’ 
Twentieth Anniversary Report to 


shareholders, published Wednes- 
day. 
Fundamental Investors’ shares, 


worth $6.06 on the day the Fund 
first opened for business on Jan. 3, 
1933, had a value of $20.58 at the 
year-end in 1952 even though 
security profits of $6.06 per share 
—an amount exactly equal to the 
»riginal value of the shares—had 
been distributed to shareholders 
in the interim. Total capitai in- 
crease in the two decades was 
342%. The year 1952 contributed 
to this record. Net asset value 
per share rose from $19.55 at the 
beginning of the year to $20.58 
at the end. Adjusted for 46 cents 
per share security profits dis- 
tributed during the year the total 
gain in the value for the 12 
months was 7.6%. 

Income dividends, paid without 
interruption during the 20 years 
totalled $8.394 per share, or 138% 
of the beginning share value. 
Annual dividends paid from in- 
come in the first year of opera- 
tion were less than 10 cents per 
share. By the fifth year income 
dividends had climbed to 37 cents 
per share; by the tenth, 40 cents; 
the fifteenth, 49 cents. In 1952— 
the twentieth year of operation— 
the Fund paid 90 cents per share 
in income. 


During that time this mutual 
fund grew from $100,000 to $150,- 
947,014 in assets, to become one 
of the largest common stock funds 
in the country —a mutual fund 
now owned by more than 41,000 
individuals, estates, corporations 
and institutions. ‘ 


“Now, as in 1933,” says the re- 
port, “the vitality of American 
free enterprise and the vigor of 
our capitalistic system depend on 
the willingness of investors to 
take risks, not knowing what 
their rewards will be—without 
assurance of profit or guarantee 
against loss. Each shareholder of 
Fundamental Investors has taken 
that risk. . .. Now, as in 1933, the 
reward sought for shareholders 
by management of Fundamental 
Investors is increase of capital and 
income — not speculative profit, 
but the long-term gain in value 
that can be the reward of care- 
ful selection and prudent man- 
agement of common stock invest- 
ments.” 


Citing the changes that have 
taken place in the years of the 
Fund’s life, the report goes on to 
say, “The extent to which con- 
ditions and demands for products 
changed during those two decades 
gives ample proof that no in- 
dividual common stock can 
chameleon-like, change to suit 
the economic coloring of the time. 
Continual supervision will prove 
necessary in the years to come 
as it has since 1933.” In the 20 
years Fundamental Investors, has 
held at one time or another, in- 
vestments in more than 400 dif- 
ferent common stocks, bonds or 
preferred stocks. Assets at Dec. 


* Refining Co.; 
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31, 1952 were spread among 115 
common stocks of companies in 
more than 20 different industries. 


At the 1952 year-end Funda- 
mental Investors, Inc. was 97.9% 
invested in common stocks. Com- 
menting on the management’s ap- 
praisal of business in 1953, the 
report states, “Today we are still 
in a war-like economy and must 
currently seek investment oppor- 
tunities in that atmosphere... . 
No matter what action the new 
Administration in Washington 
may take, appropriations for 
military expenditures for the cur- 
rent year have already heen made. 
Their force will continue to be 
felt in the business world; will 
result in continued high activity 
in certain industries; will benefit 
both employment and income. 

. But, as the year 1953 goes 
on, unless international develop- 
ments become more critical, de- 
fense spending is likely to level 
off. Resulting declines in sales 
and pre-tax earnings of some 
companies will be partly or 
wholly offset if the expiration of 
the excess profits tax takes place 
on June 30, 1953. ... Many cor- 
porations, including some not af- 
fected by the excess profits tax, 
could benefit substantially by the 
expiration of price controls, now 
set for April 30, 1953.” 


A word of caution was sounded, 
however, in the observation that, 
“Competition for the consumer’s 
dollar is becoming more imtense. 
Civilian production in general has 
kept pace with demand despite 
the acceleration of the defense 
program. The administration of 

investments in this atmos- 
phere, under these conditions, 
will require a high degree of 
discrimination.” 

Largest investment holdings of the Fund 

















«t the 1952 year-end were in common 
stocks of companies in the petroleum, 
utilities and railroad industries. These 
industries now account for 35.2% of total 


assets of the Fund. During the year im- 
portant increases were made in common 
stockholdings in companies in the. elec- 
tronics, automobile and natural gas in- 
dustries. 

Securities added to holdings in the 12 
months ended Dec. 31, 1952 include Ameri- 
ean Stores Corp.; American Tobacco Co.; 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co.; 
Plorida Power Corp.; Gulf States Utilities 
Co.; General Public Utilities Corp.; Inter- 
national Petroleum Co,, Ltd.;. Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corp.; P. Lorillard Co.; Merck & Co., 
Inc.; Mission Development Co.; Motorola, 
Inc.; Niagara Mohawk -Power Corp.; 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. ‘‘B’’; Shamrock Oil 
& Gas Corp.; South Carolina Electric. & 
Gas Co.; Southern California Edison Co.; 
Southern Natural Gas Co.; Standard Oil 
of California; Studebaker Corp.: Texas 
Co.; Texas Pacific Land Trust, and Texas 
Utilities Co. stocks. 

Securities eliminated from the Pund's 
holdings during 1952 included Atlantic 
Refining Co.; American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; Commercial Credit Co.; Con- 
solidated Edison of New York, Inc.: Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western RR. Go.; 
Electric Bond & Share Corp.; Fireman's 
Insurance Co. of Newark, Humble Oil & 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.; Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; Mission Development Co.: Noranda 
Mines, Ltd.; Safeway Stores, Inc.; United 
Aircraft Corp., and United States 
Corp.—all common stocks. In addition, 
the Fund’s holdings in El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. $4.40 preferred stock were con- 
verted into common stock of the same 
company and its interest in the preferred 
Stocks of Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
were disposed of, as were bondholdings in 
Missouri Pacific RR. Co. and the St. Louis, 
San Francisco Ry. Co. 
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TAX CUTS this year are still a 
definite possibility despite the 
Administration’s reluctance to re- 
duce revenues before determining 
the extent to which expenditures 
can be reduced, according to Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
poration, sponsor and manager 
of a group of mutual investment 
funds. 

Following a special staff meet- 
ing called to consider the eco- 
nomic implications of President 
Eisenhower's State of the Union 
Message the investment organiza- 
tion’s Chairman; Henry J. Simon- 
son, Jr., said the domestic pro- 
gram outlined in the speech was 
encouraging to business. Removal 
of wage, price and material con- 
trols should be helpful to many 
industries, he said. Above all, he 
added, the Message clearly re- 
affirmed the principle that com- 
petitive enterprise and individual 
initiative are not only compatible 
with our international commit- 
ments but are actually the na- 
tion’s chief sources of strength. 

The President’s remarks on 
fiscal policy and the debt man- 
agement program should reas- 
sure the security markets, the re- 
search staff noted, as emphasis 
was placed on caution in imple- 
menting the new program. Action 
must be gradual, the President 
said. If the Treasury’s program of 
pushing out debt maturities were 
to be carried out hastily it could 
have a dangerously unsettling ef- 
fect on the bond market. In this 
connection, the Message’s assur- 
ance of Treasury-Federal Reserve 
cooperation to achi¢éye stable eco- 
nomic conditions was regarded as 
a favorable development. 

Discussing the staff's tax fore- 
cast, Mr. Simonson, said a Con- 
gressional tax-cutting drive in 
response to popular pressure has 
already gained too much momen- 
tum to be stopped..by anything 
short of the most determined op- 
position by the ‘ Administration, 
and such opposition does not ap- 
pear to be forthcoming. President 
Eisenhower’s remarks about 
“bringing the budget under con- 
trol” did not specifically exclude 
the possibility of some tax cuts 
before the budget is actually bal- 
anced. Although the Excess 
Profits Tax was not mentioned 
there were passages in the speech 
that suggested the Administration 
was not too fond of this particular 
tevy and would ‘not stand ‘in the 
way if Congress allowed it to ex- 
pire next June 30. Mr. Simonsen 
cautioned, however, that the 
President's fiscal views aré still 
fluid and therefore. subject to 
change in the months ahead. 
‘Funds supervised by National Se- 
curities & Research Corporation 
totaled $122,948,000 as of Jan. 31, 
1953. 


COMMON STOCKS have not yet 
fully retlected the election of 
Dwight Eisenhower, W. Linton 
Nelson, President, said in the 
Delaware Fund annual report for 
1952 transmitted to; shareholders 
Tuesday. 


At the same time Mr. Nelson 
made the point that common 
stocks, although higher than they 
were, are still the best long-term 
investment medium available in 
the country at the present time. 

“If national fiscal policy during 
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the coming year,” he went on, 
“should be to abandon the phi- 


losophy of low interest rates 
originally borrowed from Britain, 
and let interest rates rise to more 
realistic levels we could very 
well experience a decline in the 
prices of fixed income securities. 
We feel, therefore,’ he continued, 
“it is still not a good:time to 
switeh from a good income pro- 
ducing common stocks to bonds 
and preferred stocks.” 


The fund recorded a $3.2 million increase 
in net assets during 1952 to boost the total 
at the year-end to an all-time high of 
$15,135,481 as compared with $11,927,240 on 
Dec. 31, 1951. 


_ Total net assets were equal on Dec. 31, 
1952, to $17.14 a share on the 882,764 
shares outstanding as compared with $16.64 
a share on 716,827 shares outstanding a 
year previously, 


The report showed investments diversi-, 
fied among 81 different securities in 31 
industries with 87.49% of net assets in-’ 
veseca .n commen stocks; 10.2% in pre- 
ferred stocks, mostly convertibles; and the 
remainder in cash. 


Among the principal industry groups rep- 
resented in the common stock holdings the 
largest in railroads amounted to 9.88% of 
net assets. Other of the larger groups in-. 
cluded electric utilities, 8.89% ; oils, 7.97%; 
electrical equipment, 6.63%; aviation, 
6.28% ; building, 6.85% ; food, 4.46‘ ; bev- 
trage, 410%; and automobile, 3.26%. 

The Fund closed 1952 with 6,031. 
shareholders, largest number in 


its history. , 


JOHN A. MUNRO, Vice-President 
in charge of the economic and 
investment department of the 
National Securities and Research 
Corporation, said last Sunday that 
“retail trade in 1952 is estimated 
to show an increase of about $6 
billion over 1951 levels—a new 
high.” 

Speaking on the radio program 
“Your Money At Work” over 
WOR, Mr. Munro said that “since 
1945, retail trade sales have in-' 
creased $80 billion to a level in 
1951 of $158 billion, a rise of some, 
103% during the last six years.” - 


Briefly defining the “broad 
range of retail goods in the dwr- 
able and non-durable categories, 
Mr. Munro tempered the basic 
dependents of retail trade, per- 
sonal and disposable income, with 
the intangible but important 
factor of “customer urge.” He 
explained this element by saying 
that “if people don’t feel like 
buying they will save even in 
times of high income levels, like 


‘today, when ‘thére may be periods 


when the public just stays out of 
the stores.” 

Accrediting retail trade as a 
barometer and vital segment of 
our economy, Mr. Munro pro~ 
jectéd 1953 sales, on the basis of 
income levels, to “about $170 bil~ 
lion, another new high, with. the 
largest increases occurring in the 
automotive and food groups.” 
Milten Fox-Martin, Kidder, Pea-, 
body’s Central Mutual Fund De- 
partment’s Manager, was modera- 
tor of the program. ' 


THIS YEAR will mark the debut 
of scores of new TV stations ac- 
cording to the January bulletin, 
“Keeping Up,” published by Tele~ 
vision Shares Management Com- 
pany which reports that in the 
four weeks to Jan. 14 the FCC 
has granted 42 more construction 
permits for new stations. This 
is at a rate of better than 10 2 
week. The bulletin contains a 
map of the United States showing 
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STOCK FUND 


Notice of 30th Consecutive Dividend. 
The Board of Directors of Investors 
Stock Fund has declared a quarterly 
dividend of eighteen cents per share 
payable on February 20, 1953 to 
shareholders of record as of January 
30, 1953. 


H. K. Bradford, President 
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- Prospectuses describing these 
funds may be obtained from in- 
Z vestment dealers or from the 
Compiny at 2529 Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4, California. 
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the TV stations authorized in the 
past six months. 


KIDDER, Peabody & Company, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have instituted mutal 
fund participating announcements 
en the Barbara Welles and Skitch 
Henderson programs. The an- 
nouncements, which started Mon- 
day, augment Kidder, Peabody’s 
sponsored program on Sundays, 
“Your Money At Work.” 
Announcing the expansion, 
Milton Fox-Martin, the company’s 
central mutual funds department 
manager, said that the announce- 
ments “constitute another step in 
our merchandising and promo- 
tional program designed to ac- 
quaint, by proven methods, a 
large audience with the benefits 
derived from a fund investment.” 


TRUST ASSETS managed in com- 
mon trust funds of the nation’s 
trust companies have increased in 
ten years from $60.4 million to 
over a billion dollars, according to 
a survey by the magazine, “Trusts 
and Estates.” The corresponding 
figure for 1951 was $819 million. 
The reports from thc trust com- 
panies adding up to the billion 
dollar total were dated all the way 
from Jan. 31 to Dec. 31, 1952. 

A special study of 66 common 
trust funds shows the following 
composite portfolios comparing 
1951 with 1952. This group repre- 
sents both large and small funds, 
and all parts of the country where 
funds have been established. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF 66 FUNDS 





1951 1952 
Govt. Bonds ~ $184/078,456 $202/981,328 
Other Bonds 53,754,293 84,655,478 
Pid. Stocks 69,229,607 82,726,559 
Com. Stocks 245,363,942 301,939,341 
Other _.. ane 6,999.057 10,911,300 
Total - .. $559,425,355 $683,214,006 


The number of common stock 
issues held in any one discretion- 
ary common trust fund in 1951 
varied from 6 to 116, and in 1952 
from 17 to 138. 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN Funds, 
Inc., an investment company in 
its 2lst year of operations, had 
combined assets under its super- 
vision of more than $225,000,000 
on Dec. 31, 1952, and more than 
47,500 shareholders in its 10 
Funds. This compares with total 
combined assets of $213,000,000 a 
year earlier. Part of the increase 
in assets during the last year was 
due to the purchase of new shares 
in the various Funds, and part 
was due to market appreciation in 
the portfolios, esnecially those of 
the four common stock Funds. 

The emphasis of Keystone in- 
vestors throughout 1952 was on 
the Funds with the primary ob- 
jective of income. More than 73% 
of the total assets invested in 
Keystone Funds was in the Low- 
Priced and Discount Bond Funds, 
the Income Preferred Stock Fund, 
and the High-Grade and Income 
Common Stock Funds. Only 9.5% 
of the assets was invested in the 
Speculative Preferred Stock Fund 
and in the Speculative and 
Lower-Priced Common Funds. 
About 17.5% was invested in the 
Bond Funds “Bl” and “B2” for 
the relative stability and modest 
income returns. 


Since May, 1932, when the first 
Keystone Fund was publicly of- 
fered, this large investment com- 
pany has made total payments to 
shareholders from net investment 
income of more than $87,000,000, 


and total distributions from real- 
ized capital gains of more than 
$45,000,000. 


A $52.2 MILLION increase in 
total net assets was recorded hy 
Wellington Fund in 1952. The in- 
crease, according to the 24th an- 
nual report transmitted to stock- 
holders tcday by Walter L. 
Morgan, President, boosted net 
assets at the year-end to a record 





high of $246,183,017 from $193,- 
930,722 at the close of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Mr. Morgan pointed out that 
the 1952 report marks the begin- 
ning of the Fund’s 25th anniver- 
sary year. He recalled that Wei- 
lington began operations as one 
of the pioneers in an industry 
that was then little known to 
American investors. Today, he 
said, people everywhere, in ali 
walks of life, own mutual funds; 
and he estimated that one out of 
every 10 investors in the United 
States is a mutual fund share- 
holder. 


Net asset value of Wellington 
Fund during the year increased 
to $20.87 a share on the 11,794,699 
shares outstanding on December 
31, last, from $20.02 a share on 
the 9,688,245 shares outstanding 
on Dec. 31, 1951. 


The report listed more than 300 
securities in the portfolio. These 
included 37 corporate bonds, 85 
preferred stocks, and 184 common 
stocks. Common stock holdings 
represented more than 30 differ- 
ent industries and accounted for 
64% of total net assets. Of the 
balance, 25% was invested in high 
grade bonds and preferreds; 3% in 
appreciation bonds and  pre- 
ferreds; and 8% in cash and gov- 
ernments. 


The report gave this summary 
of the shifts in common stock 
holdings during the year: Stocks 
of companies with favorable long- 
term ..prespects and well-estab- 
lished products were increased 
and some cyclical stocks and 
others considered less attractive 
reduced. The cyclical steel and 
metal stocks were reduced. Some 
chemical, container, finance and 
utility stocks were also reduced, 
having risen to prices that ao- 
peared to have discounted their 
nearby outlook. Natural sus 
stocks were reduced before the 
election. Their near-term earnings 
were considered restricted by *+c- 
cent rate decisions, although their 
long-term outlook is still promis- 
ing. The Fund increased growth 
stocks and issues considered to 
have good long-term prospects, 
including the electrical equio- 
ment, glass, and paper stocks. The 
investment in food and soap 
stocks was substantially increased 
as their outlook was considered 
improved. Increases were also 
made in rail stocks, principally in 
the eastern r2ilroads. Agricultural 
machinery stocks were increased 
because of their attractive yields 
well covered by current earnings. 

The principal new common 
stock positions in the final half- 
year included: 15,000 shares 
American Telephone & Telegraph; 
20,000 Chesapeake & Ohio Ry; 
16,000 Corn Products Refining / 
40,000 International Harvester; 
8,000 McGraw Electric; 17,000 Na- 
tional Biscuit; 25,500 National 
Dairy; 12,000 Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass; 18,000 Rayonier, Inc.; and 
7,000 Reynolds Tobacco “B.” 

The principal common stock ad- 
ditions in the last-half of 1952 
included: 7.200 shares American 
Tobacco; 5,000 American Viscose; 
2.000 Aichiscn, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; 11,000 Celanese Corp.; 10,000 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y.; 
6,000 Corning Glass Works; 4,460 
General Motors; 9,000 Illinois 
Power; 4,500 Liggett & Myers; 
5.000 Procter & Gamble; 10,706 
Sharp & Dohme; 25,700 Socony 
Vacuum; and 11,000 Westinghouse 
Electric. 


TOTAL NET ASSET value of 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, 
Inc. as of Dec. 31, 1952 amounted 
to $39,617,682, equal to $58.32 per 
share on the 679,298 shares out- 
standing on that date, according 
to the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Annual Report of the Fund issued 
to stockholders. This compares 
with asset value of $36,374,316, 
equivalent to $57.06 on the 637,498 


shares outstanding one year of Atlantic City Electric, 3,000 of Best & 
earlier Co., 10,000 of Brooklyn Union Gas, and 
; Sates : 7,300 of United Gas. The year-end hold- 

The overall distribution of ings were ted by oll stocks valued at 


$6,225,600, with public utility stocks valued 
at $5,496,963 second in importance. 


TOTAL NET ASSETS of The 
George Putnam Fund of Boston 
at the end of its 15th year, on 
Dec. 31, 1952, were at a record 
high of $61,492,000 compared with 
$51,702,000 a year ago. This im 
crease of nearly $10,000,000 was 
the largest for any year in. the 
history of the Fund. ; 

New records were also estab- 
lished in value of the shares and 
number of shareholders, now in 
excess of 21,500. The net asset 
value at year-end was $19.12 on 
3,215,833 shares, compared with 
$18.41 on 2,808,452 shares at the 
same time last year. ' 

During 1952 the Fund paid to 
shareholders $2,291,380 in divi- 
dends from investment income 
and $1,595,356 in distributions of 
realized gains. Investments of the 
Fund at year-end had a market 
value of $11,435,835 in excess of 
cost. 


NET ASSET VALUE of Share- 
holders’ Trust of Boston at Dec. 
31, 1952 was $26.85 per share and 
total shares .outstanding were 
325,680 making total net assets of 
$8,744,788 for the year, a gain of 
$1,911,472 over the previous 12 
months, the annual report to 
shareholders disclosed Monday. 
On Dec. 31, 1951, the net asset 
value per share was $25.90 and 
total shares outstanding were 
263,787. 


During 1952 dividends of $1.17 
per share were paid from net in- 
vestment income, and 46 cents per 
share was distributed from net 
capital gains. In the preceding 12 
months, dividends of $1.21 per 
share were paid from net invest- 
ment income, and 58 cents per 
share was distributed from net 
capital gains. 

The portfolio of Shareholders’ 
Trust of Boston, at market values 
on Dec. 31, 1952, consisted of 
66.9% of common stocks; 11:9% 
of preferred stocks and 15.46% of 
corporate bonds. Of the _ total 
amount of common stocks held at 
the close of last year, equities of 
industrial corporations repre- 
sented 42.9%, shares of public 
utilities, 14.4%, railroads, 6% and 
insurance and finance companies 
3.6%. 


NET ASSETS of Wall Street In- 
vesting Corporation as of Dec. 31, 
1952 amounted to $3,743,476 equal 
to $14.66 a share, compared with 
$3,158,894 or $13.27 a share a year 
earlier, according to the annual 
report for 1952. 

The fund’s holdings of common 
stocks comprised 79.1% of net as- 
sets while holdings of cash and 
U. S. Government securities com- 
prised the balance of 20.9%, of 
net assets. 


NET ASSETS of Wisconsin Invest- 
ment Company showed a gain of 
$534,407 during the year 1952, as 


assets at the end of 1952 consisted 
of 52.3% in common stocks, 33% 
in cash, bonds and preferred 
stocks of high quality, and 14.7% 
in bonds and preferred stocks of 
lower quality. 


In the report, which reviews 
aspects of the mutual funds field, 
James N. White, President of the 
Fund, declares: “Twenty - five 
years ago there was widespread 
public interest in equities from 
a trading approach that empha- 
sized short-term capital profits. 
Today, there is more interest in 
building future purchasing power 
from current income to supple- 
ment savings, pensions, insurance 
and social security. Also, an in- 
creasing number of investors, new 
and old alike, are turning to 
mutual funds as a suitable me- 
dium for adding equity invest- 
ments to implement such long- 
range programs.” 


In 1928 when the Fund was or- 
ganized as the pioneer “no load” 
fund of the “balanced” type, the 
open-end investment company or 
mutual fund was in the early 
stages of development, Mr. White 
observed. In fact, he said, “the 
value of all such companies then 
in existence totalled little more 
than assets now comprising the 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund.” 
This is in sharp contrast to the 
size and importance today of mu- 
tual funds, whose assets of about 
$4 billion comprise 80% — as 
against less than 5% in 1928—of 
the assets of all management in- 
vestment companies. 


NET ASSETS of Broad Street 
Investing Corp. increased in 1952 
to $31,020,634, the highest level 
ever attained by this 23-year-old 
mutual fund. This record figure 
represents a 27.9% gain over the 
1951 year-end total of $24,250,467 
and a gain of about 250% for the 
seven postwar years since ,1945. 
Further indication ofthe mutual 
fund’s growth iis found in the 
statement by Francis F. Randolph, 
Chairman of the Board and Presi- 
dent, that 7,726 investors held 
1,358,434 shares at year-end, as 
against 5,950 shareholders owning 
1,123,876 shares the year before. 


According to the report, Broad 
Street Investing, which empha- 
sizes income as an investment ob- 
jective, paid $1.10 per share in 
dividends from investment in- 
come for 1952. maintaining the 
peak level reached in 1950. Divi- 
dend income for shareholders who 
have reinvested distributions from 
gain on investments was 3.4% 
greater for 1952 than for 1951, 
and 6.5% greater than for 1950. 


The asset value of Broad Street 
Investing shares gained in 1952 to 
$22.83 at the year-end from the 
previous year’s $21.57. desnite a 
45-cent year-end distribution 
from gain on investments. With 
this distribution added back, the 
increase in per share asset value 
amounted to 7.9%. 


According to the report. Broad Street % rs 4 
Investing made no material change in indicated in the companys an- 
investment position in 1952, and at the nyal report. Net asset value of 


year-end common stock risks again made the common stock, after payment 


of a capital gains distribution of 
$0.12 per share was $4.27 at the 
compares with 


up about 90° of net assets. This relative 
position has been’ maintained through 
generally rising markets for more than 
three years, and no major change is now 


planned, the report added. In 1952, the year-end. This 

automobile industry and a particular situa- $4.17 per share at the end of the 
tion in the coal industry were newly ; 

represented, and public utility holdings previous year. Four quarterly 


were increased. In all, ten new securities 
were added and eleven deleted from the 
portfolio. In keeping with a longer-range 
viewpoint on the economic situaticn, secu- 
rities that might add defen + strength 
to the portfolio were favorec, asthough an 
effort also was made to take advantage of 
unusual opportunities for income and capi- 
tal appreciation. 

In the fourth quarter of 1952, 20 com- 
mon stockholdings were increased. Among 
these were American Natural Gas, raised 
to 10,000 Borg-Warner to 5,000, 


dividend payments were made 
during 1952 which totaled $0.18 
per share. 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted providing for a Systematic 
Investing Plan through the facili- 
ties of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank 
of Milwaukee, the custodian. This 
is a plan to encourage present 
shareholders and new investors 
to set aside a given amount 
periodically for the purchase of 
Wisconsin ‘Investment Company 
shares. 


shares, 


Cincinnati Milling Machine to 10,000, De- 
troit Steel Products to 16,300, Maytag to 
20,000, National Lead to 13,000, and Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric to 21,700. Eliminations 
from the portfolio included 1,200 shares 
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Eisenhower Delivers His First 


State of the 


the attainment of equality of op- 
portunity for all, so that our na- 
tion will ever act with the 
strength of unity in every task 
to which it is called. 

The purpose of this message is 
to suggest certain lines along 
which our joint efforts may im- 
mediately be directed toward 
realization of these four ruling 

The time that this Administra- 
tion has been in office has been 
too brief to permit preparation of 
a detailed and comprehensive pro- 
gram of recommended action to 
cover all phases of the responsi- 
bilities that devolve upon our 
country’s new leaders. Such a pro- 
gram will be filled out in the 
weeks ahead as, after appropriate 
study, I shall submit additional 
recommendations for your con- 
sideration. Today can provide only 
a sure and substantial beginning. 


On Foreign Policy 


Our country has come through a 
painful period of trial and disillu- 
sionment since the victory of 1945. 
We anticipated a world of peace 
and cooperation. The calculated 
pressures of aggressive Commun- 
ism have forced us, instead, to live 
in a world of turmoil. 

From this costly experience we 
have learned one clear lesson. We 
have learned that the free world 
cannot indefinitely remain in a 
posture of paralyzed tension, leav- 
ing forever to the aggressor the 
choice of time and place and 
means to cause greatest hurt to us 
at least cost to himself. 

This Administration has, there- 
fore, begun the definition of a 
hew, positive foreign policy. This 
policy will be governed by certain 
fixed ideas. They are these: 


(1) Our foreign policy must be 
clear, consistent and confident. 
This means that it must be the 
product of genuine, continuous 
cooperation between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislative branches 
of this government. It must be de- 
veloped and directed in the spirit 
of true bipartisanship. 

(2) The policy we embrace 
must be a coherent global policy. 
The freedom we cherish and de- 
fend in Europe and in the Ameri- 
cas is no different from the free- 
dom that is imperilled in Asia. 

(3) Our policy, dedicated to 
making the free world secure, will 
envision all peaceful methods and 
devices — except breaking faith 
with our friends. We shall never 
acquiesce in the enslavement of 
any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves. I shall 
ask the Congress at a later date to 
join in an appropriate resolution 
making clear that this govern- 
ment recognizes no kind of com- 
mitment contained in secret un- 
derstandings of the past with for- 
eign governments which permit 
this kind of enslavement. 


(4) The policy we pursue will 
recognize the truth that no single 
' country, even one so powerful-as 
' ours, can alone defend the liberty 
- of all nations threatened by Com- 
munist aggression from without or 
subversion within. Mutual secur- 
ity means effective mutual co- 
operation. For the United States, 

means that, as a matter of 
common sense and national inter- 
est, we shall give help to other na- 
tions in the measure that they 
strive earnestly to do their full 
share of the common task. No 
wealth of aid could compensate 
for poverty of spirit. The heart of 
every free nation must be honestly 
dedicated to the preserving of its 
own independence and security. 

(5) Our policy will be designed 
to foster the advent of practical 
unity in Western Europe. The 
mations of that region have con- 


Union Message 


tributed notably to the effort of 
sustaining the security of the free 
world. From the jungles of Indo- 
China and Malaya to the northern 
shores of Europe, they have vastly 
improved their defensive strength. 
Where called upon to do so, they 
have made costly and bitter sacri- 
fices to hold the line of freedom. 


But the problem of security de- 
mands closer cooperation among 
the nations of Europe than has 
been known to date. Only a more 
closely integrated economic and 
political system can provide the 
greatly increased economic 
strength needed to maintain both 
necessary military readiness and 
respectable living standards. 

Europe’s enlightened leaders 
have long been aware of these. 
facts. All of the devoted work that 
has gone into the Schuman Plan, 
the European Army and the Stras- 
boutg Conference has testified to 
their vision and determination. 
These achievements are the more 
remarkable when we realize that 
each of them has marked a victory 
—for France and for Germany 
alike—over the divisions that in 
the past have brought such trag- 
edy to these two great nations and 
to the world. 


The needed unity of Western 
Europe manifestly cannot be 
manufactured from without; it can 
only be created from within. But 
it is right and necessary that we 
encourage Europe’s leaders by in- 
forming them of the high value 
we place upon the earnestness of 
their efforts toward this goal. 
Real progress will be conclusive 
evidence to the American people 
that our material sacrifices in 
the cause of collective security 
are matched by essential politi- 
cal, economic and military accom- 
plishments in Western Europe. 


(6) Our foreign policy: will 
recognize the importance of prof- 
itable and equitable world trade. 

A substantial beginning can and 
should be made by our friends 
themselves. Europe, for example, 
is now marked by checkered 
areas of labor-surplus and labor- 
shortage, of agricultural areas 
needing machines and industrial 
areas needing food. Here and 
elsewhere we can hope that our 
friends will take the initiative in 
creating broader markets and 
more dependable currencies, to 
allow greater exchange of goods 
and services among themselves. 


Action along these lines can 
create an economic environment 
that will invite vital help from us. 


This help includes: 


First: Revising our customs 
regulations to remove procedural 
obstacles to profitable trade. I 
further recommend that the Con- 
gress take the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act under immediate 
study and extend it by appropri- 
ate legislation. This objective 
must not ignore legitimate safe- 
guarding of domestic industries, 
agriculture and labor standards. 
In all Executive study and recom- 
mendations on this problem, labor 
and management and farmers 
alike will be earnestly consulted. 


Second: Doing whatever gov- 
ernment properly can to encour- 
age the flow of private American 
investment abroad. This involves, 
as a serious and explicit purpose 
of our foreign policy, the encour- 
agement of a hospitable climate 
for such investment in foreign 
nations. 


Third: Availing ourselves of fa- 
cilities overseas for the economi- 
cal production of manufactured 
articles which are needed for 
mutual defense and which are not 
seriously competitive with our 


own normal peacetime produc- 
tion. 
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Feurth: Receiving from the rest 
of the world, in equitable ex- 
change for what we supply, 
greater amounts of important raw 
materials which we do not our- 
selves possess in adequate quan- 
tities. 

ill 


The Kerean War 


In this general discussion of our 
foreign policy, I must make spe- 
cial mention of the war in Korea. 

This war is, for Americans, the 
most painful phase of Com- 
munist aggression throughout the 
world. It is clearly a part of the 
same calculated assault that the 
aggressor is simultaneously press- 
ing in Indo-China and in Malaya, 
and of the strategic situation that 
manifestly embraces the island of 
Formosa and the Chinese Nation- 
alist forces there. The working 
out of any military solution to the 
Korean War will inevitably af- 
fect all these areas. 

The Administration is giving 
immediate increased attention to 
the development of additional Re- 
public of Korea ‘forces. ‘The 
citizens of that country have 
proved their capacity as fighting 
men and their eagerness to take a 
greater share in the defense of 
their homeland. Organization, 
equipment, and training will al- 
low them to do so. Increased as- 
sistance to Korea for this purpose 
conforms fully to our global pol- 
icies. 

In June, 1950, following the ag- 
gressive attack on the Republic 
of Korea, the United States 
Seventh Fleet was instructed both 
to prevent attack upon Formosa 
and also to insure that Formosa 
should not be used as a base of 
operations against the Chinese 
Communist mainland. 

This has meant, in effect, that 
the United States Navy was re- 
quired to serve as a defensive arm 
of Communist China. Regardless 
of the situation in 1950, since the 
date of that order the Chinese 
Communists have invaded Korea 
to attack the United Nations forces 
there. They have consistently re- 
jected the proposals of the United 
Nations Command for an armis- 
tice. They recently joined with 
Soviet Russia in rejecting the 
armistice proposal sponsored in 
the United Nations by the Gov- 
ernment of India. This proposal 
had been accepted by the United 
States and 53 other nations. 

Consequently there is no longer 
any logic or sense in a condition 
that required the United States 
Navy to assume defensive respon- 
sibilities on behalf of the Chinese 
Communists, thus permitting thcse 
Communists, with greater im- 
punity, to kill our soldiers and 
those of our United Nations allies, 
in Korea. 

I am, therefore, issuing in- 
structions that the Seventh Fleet 
no longer be employed to shield 
Communist China. is order im- 
plies no aggressive intent on our 
part. But we certainly have no 
obligation to protect a nation 
fighting us in Korea. 


IV 


Preblem of Military Strength 

Our laber for peace in Korea 
and in the world imperatively de- 
mands the maintenance by the 
United States of a strong fighting 
service ready for any contingency. 

Our problem is to achieve ade- 
quate military strength within the 
limits of endurable strain upon 
our economy. To amass military 
power without regard to our eco- 
nomic capacity would be to de- 
fend ourselves against one kind 
of disaster by inviting another. 

Both military and economic ob- 
jectives demand a single national 
military policy, proper coordina- 
tion of our armed services, and 
effective consolidation of certain 
logistics activities. 


We must eliminate waste and 


duplication of effort in the armed 
services. 


We must realize clearly that 


size alone is not sufficient. The 


biggest foree is not. necessarily 
the best—and we want the best. 
We must. not let traditions or 


habits of the past standin the, 


way of developing an efficient 
military force. Ali members of 
our forces must be ever mindful 
that they serve under a single 
flag and for a single cause. 

We must effectively integrate 
our armament programs and plan 
them in such careful relation to 
our industrial facilities that we 
assure the best use of our man- 
power and our materials. 

Because of the complex techni- 
cal nature of our military organ- 
ization and because of the security 
reasons involved, the Secretary of 
Defense must take the initiative 
and assume the responsibility for 
developing plans to give our na- 
tion maximum safety at minimum 
cost. Accordingly, the new Sec- 
retary of Defense and his civilian 
and military associates will, in 
the future, recommend such 
changes in present laws affecting 
our defense activities as may be 
necessary to clarify responsibil- 
ities and improve the total effec- 
tiveness of our defense effort. 

This effort must always con- 
form to policies laid down in the 
National Security Council. 

The statutory function of the 
National Security Council is to 
assist the President in the formu- 
lation and coordination of sig- 
nificant domestic, foreign, and 
military policies required for the 
security of the nation. In these 
days of tension, it is essential that 
this central body have the vitality 
to perform effectively its statutory 
role. I propose to see that it does 
so. 
Careful formulation of policies 
must be followed by clear under- 
standing of them by all peoples. 

A related need, therefore, is to 
make more effective all activities 
of the government related to in- 
ternational information. 

I have recently appointed a 
Committee of representative and 
informed citizens to survey this 
field and to make recommenda- 
tions in the near future for legis- 
lative, administrative, or other 
action. 


A unified and dynamic effort in 
this whole field is essential to the 
security of the United States and 
of the other peoples in the com- 
munity of free nations. There is 
but one sure way to avoid total 
war—and that is to win the cold 
war. 


While retaliatory power is one 
strong deterrent to a_ would-be 
aggressor, another powerful deter- 
rent is defensive power. No enemy 
is likely to attempt an attack fore- 
doomed to failure. 


Because the building of a com- 
pletely impenetrable defense 
against attack is still not possible, 
total defensive strength must in- 
clude civil defense preparedness. 
Because we have incontrovertible 
evidence that Soviet Russia pos- 
sesses atomic weapons, this kind 
of protection becomes sheer neces- 
sity. 

Civil defense responsibilities 
primarily belong to. the state and 
local governments — recruiting, 
training and organizing volunteers 
to meet any emergency. The im- 
mediate job of the Federal gov- 
ernment is to provide leadership, 
to supply technical guidance, and 
to continue to strengthen its civil 
defense stockpile of medical, en- 
gineering and related supplies and 
equipment. This work must go 
forward without lag. 


Vv 


Fiscal and Economic Policies 


I have referred to the inescap- 
able need for economic health and 
strength if we are to maintain 
adequate military power and exert 
influential leadership for peace 
in the world. 


Our immediate task is to chart 
a fiseal and economic policy that 
ean: , pias 
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(Dy Reduce-the planned deficits 
whieh-means among other things, 
reducing Federal expenditures to 


the a minimum, : 
(2), Meet the huge costs of our 


defense; .. . 

(3) Properly handle the burden 
of our. inheritance of debt and 
obligations; 

(4) Check the menace of infla- 
tion; 

(5). Work toward the earliest 
possible reduction of the tax 
burden; 

(6) Make constructive plans to 
encourage the initiative of our 
citizens. 






It is important that all of us | 
understand that this Administra- | 


tion does not and cannot begin 
its task with a clean slate. Much 


already has been written on the | 
record, beyond our power quickly | 
to erase or to amend. This record | 


includes our inherited burden of 
indebtedness and obligaiions and 
deficits. 


The current year’s budget, as | 
you know, carries a 5.9 billion dol- | 


lar deficit, and the budget which 
was presented to you before this 
Administration took office, indi- 
cates a budgetary deficit of 9.9 
billion for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954. The national debt 
is now more than $265 billion. In 
addition, the accumulated obliga- 
tional authority of the Federal 
government for future payment 
totals over $80 billion. Even this 
amount is exclusive of large con- 
tingent liabilities, so numerous 
and extensive as to be almost be-~ 
yond accurate description. 


The bills for the payment of | 


nearly all of the $80 billion of 
obligations will be presented dur- 
ing the next four years. These 
bills, added to the current costs 
of government we must meet, 
make a formidable burden. 

The present authorized govern- 
ment debt limit is $275 billion, 
The forecast presented by the out~ 
going Administration with the fis- 


cal year 1954 budget indicates that | 


—before the end of the fiscal year 
and at the peak of demand for 
payments during the year — the 
total government debt may ap- 
proach and even exceed that limit. 
Uniess budgeted deficits are 
checked, the momentum of past 
programs will force an increase 
of the statutory debt limit. 
Permit me this one understate~- 
ment: To meet and to correct this 
situation will not be easy. 


Permit me this one assurance: | 


Every Department head and [I 


are determined to do everything | 


we can to resolve it. 
The first order of business is 
the elimimation of the annual 


deficit. This cannot be achieved | 
merely by exhortation. It demands | 


the concerted action of all those 
in responsible positions 
government and the earnest co- 
operation of the Congress. 


Already, we have begun an ex- } 
amination of the appropriations ' 


and c c of all depart- 
ments in an effort to find. sig- 


nificant items that may be de- | 
creased or cancelled without dam- 
age to our essential requirements. | 


Getting ‘control of the budget 
requires also that State and local 
governments and interested 
groups’ of citizens restrain them- 
selves in their demands upon the 
Congress that the Federal Treas- 
ury spend more and more money 
for all types of projects. 

A balanced budget is an essen- 
tial first measure in checking 
further depreciation in the buying 
power of the dollar. This is one 
of the critical steps to be taken 
to bring an end to planned infla- 
tion. Our purpose is to manage the 
government’s finances so as to 
help and not hinder each family 
in balancing its own budget. 

Reduction of taxes will be justi- 
fied only as we show we can suc- 
ceed in bringing the budget under 
control, As the budget is balanced 


in the | 
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and inflation .checked,--the tax 
burden _that today: stifles initia- 
tive can and must-be eased. . 
Until we can determine the ex- 
tent to which exenditures can be 
reduced, it would not be wise to 
reduce our revenues. 
* Meanwhile, the tax structure as 
a whole demands review. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is un- 
dertaking this study immediately. 
We must develop a system of 
taxation which will impose the 
least possible obstacle to the 
dynamic growth of the country. 
This includes particularly real op- 
portunity for the growth of small 
businesses. Many readjustments in 
existing taxes will be necessary 
to serve these objectives and also 
to remove existing inequities. 
Clarification and simplification in 
the tax laws as well as the regula- 
tions will be undertaken. 
In the whole area of fiscal pol- 
icy—which must, in. its various 
aspects, be treated in recommend- 
ations to the Congress in coming 
weeks—there can now be stated 
certain basic facts and principles. 


First: It is axiomatic that our 
economy is_a highly complex and 
sensitive mechanism. Hasty and 
ill-considered action of any kind 
could serously upset the~ subtle 
equation that encompasses debts, 
obligations, expenditures, defense 
demands, deficits, taxes; and the 
general -economic health. of * the 
Nation. Our goals can. be clear, 
our start toward them can be -im- 
2 apap mee action must be grad- 
ua 


Second: It is clear that too ‘great 


a part of the national ‘debt comes 
due in too short a time. The De- 


partment of the Treasury will un- 


dertake at suitable times..a pro- 
gram of extending part.of the debt 
aver longer periods and,gr, lly 
placing: greater amounts the 
hands of longer-term investors. 

Third: Past differences in. policy 
between »the Treasury. nd .the 
Federal Reserve Board have 
helped to encourage inflation. 
Henceforth, I expect that. their 
single purpose shall be to.serve 
the whole nation by. policies de- 
signed to. stabilize the economy 
and encourage the free .play of 
our people’s genius for.individual 
initiative. 


On Price and Wage Controls 

In encouraging this initiative, 
no. single item in our. current 
problems has received more 
thoughtful consideration by my 
associates, and by the many in- 
dividuals called into our counsels, 
than the matter of price and wage 
control by law. 

The great economic strength of 
our democracy has developed in 
an atmosphere of freedom. The 
character of our people resists 
artificial and arbitrary controls of 
any kind. Direct controls; except 
those on credit, deal not with’ the 
real causes of inflation but only 
with its symptoms.-In times of 
national emergency, this kind of 
control has a role to play. Our 
whole system, however, is. based 
upon the assumption ~ that; -nor- 
mally, we should combat wide 
fluctuations in our price structure 
by relying largely on the effective 
use of sound fiscal and monétary 
policy, and upon the natural 
workings of economic law. 

Moreover, American Jabor .and 
American business. can. -best re- 
solve their wage problems across 
the bargaining table. Government 
should refrain from sitting in with 
them unless, in extreme cases, the 
public welfare requires protection. 

We are, of course, living.-in. an 
international situation that is 
neither an emergency demanding 
full mobilization, nor is it peace. 
‘No one can know how. tong “this 
condition - will - persist... Conse- 
quently, we are forced--to tearn 
many new things as we go along— 
clinging to what works, discarding 


- what does, 


not. 
-In.all our-cutrent didquadiane on 
, the weight 


of evidence is "against.'the 


_use of controls .in their «present 
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forms. They have proved largely 
unsatisfactory orunworkabte. 
They have net prevented infla- 
tion; they have not kept down the 
cost of living. Dissatisfaction with 
them is wholly justified. I am 
convinced that now—as well as 
in the long run—free and compet- 
itive prices will best serve the 
interests of all the people, and 
best meet the changing, growing 
needs of our economy. 

Accordingly, I do not intend to 
ask for a renewal of the present 
wage and price controls on April 
30, 1953, when present legislation 
expires. In the meantime, steps 
will be taken to eliminate controls 
in an orderly manner, and to ter- 
minate special agencies no longer 
needed for this purpose. It is ob- 
viously to be expected that the 
removal of these controls will re- 
sult in individual price changes— 
some up, some down. But a maxi- 
mum of freedom in market prices 
as well as in collective bargaining 
is characteristic of a truly free 
people. 

I believe also that material and 
product controls should be ended, 
except with respect to defense 
priorities and scarce and critical 
items essential for our defense. I 
shall recommend to the Congress 
that legislation be enacted to con- 
tinue authority for such remaining 
controls of this type as will be 
necessary aftér the expiration of 
the existing. statute on June 30, 
1953. 

I recommend the continuance 
beyond June 30 of the authority 
for federal control over rents in 
those communities in which se- 
rious housing shertages exist. 
These are chiefly the so-called de- 
fense areas. In these and all areas, 
the Federal government should 
withdraw from the control of 
rents as soon as practicable. But 
before they are removed entirely, 
each legislature should have full 
opportunity to take over, within 
its own state, responsibility for 
this function. 

It would be idle to pretend that 
all our problems in this whole 
field of prices wili solve them- 
selves by mere Federal with- 
drawal from direct controls. 

We shall have to watch trends 
closely. If the freer functioning of 
our economic system, as well as 
the indirect controls which can be 
appropriately employed, prove in- 
sufficient during this period of 
strain and tension, I shall promptly 
ask the Congress to enact such 
legislation as may be required. 


In facing all these problems— 
wages, prices, production, tax 
rates, fiscal policy, deficits— 
everywhere we remain constantly 
mindful that the time for sacrifice 
has not ended. But we are con- 
cerned with the encouragement of 
competitive enterprise and indi- 
vidual initiative precisely because 
we know them to be our Nation’s 
abiding sources of strength. 


VI 


On Loyalty of Federal Personnel 


Our vast world responsibility 
accents with urgency our people’s 
elemental right te a government 
whose clear qualities are: loyalty, 
security, efficiency, economy and 
integrity. 

The safety of America and the 
trust of the people alike demand 
that the personnel of the Federal 


government be loyal in their mo-— 


tives and reliable in the discharge 
of their duties. Only a combina- 
tion of both loyalty and reliability 
promises genuine security. 

To state this principle is easy: to 
apply it can be difficult. But this 
security we must and shall have. 
By way of example, all principal 
new appointees to departments 
and agencies have been investi- 
gated at their own request by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Confident of your understand- 
ing and cooperation, I a that 


keeping out the disloyal and the 
dangerous neste nepentiy spon Be 
Executive Branch. When this 
Branch: so conducts itself as to re- 
guire policing by another Branch 


of the government, it invites its 
ewn disorder and confusion. 

I am determined to.meet this 
responsibility of the Executive. 
The heads of all Executive de- 
partments and agencies have been 
instructed to initiate at once ef- 
fective programs of security with 
respect to their personnel. The 
Attorney General will advise and 
guide the departments and agen- 
cies in the shaping ef these pro- 
grams, designed at once to govern 
the employment of new personnel 
and to review speedily any derog- 
atory information concerning in- 
cumbent personnel. 

To carry out these programs, I 
believe that the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch under existing law 
are sufficient. If they should 
prove inadequate, the necessary 
legislation will be requested. 

These programs will be both 
fair to the rights of the individual 
end effective for the safety of the 
nation. They will, with care and 
justice, apply the basic principle 
that public employment is not a 
right but a privilege. 

All these measures have two 
clear purposes. Their first purpose 
is to make certain that this na- 
tion’s security is not jeopardized 
by false servants. Their second 
purpose is to clear the atmosphere 
of that unreasoned suspicion than 
accepts rumor and gossip as sub- 
stitutes for evidence. 

Our people, of course, deserve 
and demand of their Federal gov- 
ernment more than security of 
personnel. They demand, also, ef- 
ficient and logical organization, 
true to constitutional principles. 

I have already established a 
Committee on Government Organ- 
ization. The Committee is using 
as its point of departure the re- 
ports of the Hoover Commission 
and subsequent studies by several 
independent agencies. To achieve 
the greater efficiency and econ- 
omy which the Committee an- 
alyses show to be possible, I ask 
the Congress to extend the present 
Government Reorganization Act 
for a period of 18 months or two 
years beyond its expiration date of 
April 1, 1953. 

There is more involved here 
than realigning the wheels and 
smoothing the gears of adminis- 
trative machinery. The Congress 
rightfully expects the Executive 
to take the initiative in discover- 
ing and removing outmoded func- 
tions and eliminating duplication. 

One agency, for example, whose 
head has promised early and 
vigorous action to provide greater 
efficiency is the Post Office. One 
of the oldest institutions of our 
Federal government, its service 
should be of the best. Its em- 
ployees should merit and receive 
the high regard and esteem of the 
citizens of the nation. There are, 
today, in some areas of the postal 
service, both waste and incom- 
petence to be corrected, With the 
cooperation of the Congress, and 
taking advantage of its accumu- 
lated experience in postal affairs, 
the Postmaster General will in- 
stitute a program directed at im- 
proving service while at the same 
time reducing costs and decreas- 
ing deficits. 

In all Departments, dedication 
to these basic precepts of security 
and efficiency, integrity and 
economy can and will produce an 
Administration deserving of the 
trust the people have placed in it. 

Our people have demanded 
nothing less than good, efficient 
government. They shall get 
nothing less. 

Vil 


Preservatien of Natural Reseurces 


Vitally important are the water 
and minerals, public lands and 
standing timber, forage and wild 
life of this country. A fast-grow- 
ing population will have vast 
future needs in these resources. 
We must more than match the 
substantial achievements in the 
half-century since President 
Theodore Reosevelt awakened the 


nation to the problem of con- 
servation. 

This calls for a strong Federal 
program in the field of resource 
development. Its major projects 
should be timed, where possible, 
to assist in levelling off peaks and 
valleys in our economic life. 
Soundly-planned projects already 
initiated should be carried out. 
New ones will be planned for the 
future. 

The best natural resources pro- 
gram for America will not result 
from exclusive dependence on 
Federal bureaueracy. It will in- 
volve a partnership of the states 
and local communities, private 
citizens and the Federal govern- 
ment, a'! working together. This 
combined effort will advance the 
development of the great river 
valleys of our nation and the 
power that they can generate. 
Likewise, such a partnership can 
be effective in the expansion 
throughout the nation of upstream 
storage; the sound use of public 
lands; the wise conservation of 
minerals; and the sustained yield 
of our forests. 

There has been much criticism, 
some of it apparently justified, of 
the confusion resulting from over- 
lapping Federal activities in this 
entire field of resource-conserva- 
tion. This matter is being ex- 
haustively studied and appro- 
priate reorganization plans will be 
developed. 

Most of these particular re- 
source problems pertain to the De- 
partment of the Interior. Another 
of its major concerns is our coun- 
try’s island possessions. Here, one 
matter deserves attention. The 
platforms of both political parties 
promised immediate statehood to 
Hawaii. The people of that Terri- 
tory have earned that status. 
Statehood sheuld be _ granted 
promptly with the first election 
scheduled for 1954. 


vill 


Agriculture and Farm Price 
Suppert 

One of the difficult problems 
which face the new Administra- 
tion is that of the slow, irregular 
decline of farm prices. This de- 
cline, which has been going on for 
almost two years, has occurred at 
a time when most non-farm prices 
and farm costs-of-production are 
extraordinarily high. 

Present agricultural legislation 
provides for the mandatory sup- 
port of the prices of basic farm 
commodities at 90% of parity. The 
Secretary of Agriculture and his 
associates will, of course, execute 
the present act faithfully and 
thereby seek to mitigate the con- 
sequences of the downturn in farm 
income. 

This price-support legislation 
will expire at the end of 1954. 

We should begin now to con- 
sider what farm legislation we 
should develop for 1955 and be- 
yond. Our aim should be economic 
stability and full parity of income 
for American farmers. But we 
must seek this goal in ways that 
minimize governmental inter- 
ference in the farmers’ affairs, 
that permit desirable shifts in 
production, and that encourage 
farmers themselves to use initia- 
tive in meeting changing economic 
conditions. 

A continuing study reveals 
nothing more emphatically than 
the complicated nature of this en- 
tire subject. Among other things, 
it shows that the prosperity of our 
agriculture depends directly upon 
the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try—upon the purchasing power 
of American consumers. It de- 
pends also upon the opportunity 
to ship abroad large surpluses of 
particular commodities, and there- 
fore upon sound economic rela- 
tionships between the United 
States and many fereign countries. 
It involves research and scientific 
investigation, conducted on an ex- 
tensive scale. It involves special 
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credit mechanisms, and marketing, 
rural electrification, soil -conserva—» 
tion, and other programs. 

The whole complex of agricul- 
tural programs and policies will 
be studied by a Special Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission, as I 
know it will by appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress. A non- 
partisan group of respected au- 
thorities in the field of agriculture 
has already been appoifted as an 
Interim Advisory Group. 

The immediate changes needed 
in agricultural programs are 
largely budgetary and administra— 
tive in nature. New policies and 
new programs must await the 
completion of the far-reaching 
studies which have already been 
launched. 

Ix 


Labor Relations Policy 


The determination of labor pol- 
icy must be governed not by the 
vagaries of political expediency 
but by the firmest principles and 
convictions. Slanted partisan ap-— 
peals to American workers, spoken 
as if they were a group apart, ne- 
cessitating a special language and 
treatment, are an affront to the 
fullness of their dignity as Ameri-— 
can citizens. 

The truth in matters of laber 
policy has become obscured in 
controversies. The very meaning 
of economic freedom as it affects 
labor has become confused. This 
misunderstanding has provided a 
climate of opinion favoring the 
growth of governmental paternal- 
ism in labor relations, This tend- 
ency, if left uncorrected, could 
end only by producing a bureau- 
cratic despotism. Economic free= 
dom is, in fact, the requisite of 
greater prosperity for every 
American who earns his own liv= 
ing. 

In the field of labor legislation, 
only a law that merits the respect 
and support of both labor and 
management can help reduce the 
loss of wages and of production 
through strikes and stoppages, and 
thus add to the total economic 
strength of our nation. 

We have now had five years’ 
experience with the Labor Man- 
agement Act of 1947, commonly 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That experience has shown the 
need for some corrective action, 
and we should promptly proceed 
to amend that Act. 

I know that the Congress is al- 
ready proceeding with renewed 
studies of this whole subject. 
Meanwhile, the Department of La- 
bor is at once beginning work to 
devise further specific recommen- 
dations for your consideration. 


In the careful working out of 
legislation, I know you will give 
thoughtful consideration—as will 
we in the Executive Branch—to 
the views of labor, and of man- 
agement, and of the gener=] pub- 
lic. In this process, it is only hu- 
man that each of us should bring 
forward the arguments of self- 
interest. But if all conduct their 
arguments in the overpowering 
light of national interest—which 
is enlightened self-interest—we 
shall get the right answers. I pro- 
foundly hope that every citizen 
of our country will follow with 
understanding your progress in 
this work. The welfare of all of 
us is involved. 


Especially must we remember 
that the institutions of trade un- 
ionism and collective bargaining 
are monuments to the freedom 
that must prevail in our industrial 
life. They have a century of hon- 
erable achievement behind them. 
Our faith in them is proven, firm 
and final. 


Government can do a great deal 
to aid the settlement of labor dis- 
putes without allowing itself to 
be employed as an ally of either 
side. Its proper role in iridustrial ' 
strife is to encourage the processes 
of _ mediation and. conciliation. 
These processes can successfully 
be direeted only by a government 


Continued on page 34 
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Eisenhower Delivers Hls First 
State of the Union Message 


free from the taint of any suspi- come to share our land and our 
cion that it is partial or punitive. freedom. 

The Administration intends to It is well for us, however, to 
strengthen and to improve the remind ourselves occasionally of 
services which the Department of an equally manifest fact: we are 
Labor can render to the worker —one and all—immigrants or sons 
and to the whole national com- and daughters of immigrants. _ 
munity. This Department was cre- Existing legislation contains in- 
ated—just 40 years ago—to serve justices. It does, in fact, discrim- 
the entire nation. It must aid, for inate. I am informed by members 
example, employers and employ- of the Congress that it was real- 
ees alike in improving training ized, at the time of its enactment, 
programs that will develop skilled that future study of the basis of 
and competent workers. It must determining quotas would be nec- 
enjoy the confidence and respect essary. 
of labor and industry in order to t am therefore requesting the 
play a significant role in the plan- Congress to review this legislation 
ning of America’s economic fu- and to enact a statute that will at 
ture. To that end, I am authoriz- one and the same time guard our 
ing the Department of Labor to legitimate national interests and 
establish promptly a tripartite Ad- be faithful to our basic ideas of 
visory Committee consisting of freedom and fairness to all. 
representatives of employers, la- Im another but related area— 
bor and the public. that of social rights—we see most 

clearly the new application of old 
x 


ideas of freedom. 
On Civil Rights 


This Administration is  pro- 
Our civil and social rights form ene ping ey ge 
a central part of the heritage we industrial economy. First: the in- 
= striving to defend on all fronts dividual citizen must have safe- 
and with all our tng 5 hat guards against personal disasier 
I believe with all my heart that inflicted by forces beyond his 
our vigilant guarding of these .ontrol. Second: the welfare of 
rights is a sacred obligation bind- (1). people demands effective and 
ing upon every citizen. To be true 
to one’s own freedom is—in es- 


economical performance by the 
government of certain indispens- 
sence—to honor and respect the opie social services. 
freedom of all others. 
A cardinal ideal in this heritage 


In the light of this responsibil- 
: : ity, certain general purposes and 
we cherish is the equality of rights sb arn s Purp 
of all citizens of every race and 


certain concrete measures are 
color and creed. 


plainly indicated now. ; 
: ; There is urgent need for greater 
We know that discrimination effectiveness in our programs, 
against minorities persists despite poth public and private, offering 
our allegiance to this ideal. Such safeguards against the. privatiogs 
discrimination—confined to noone that too often come with unem- 
section of the nation—is but the ployment, old age, illness, and ae- 
outward testimony to the persist- cident. The provisions of the Old 
ence of distrust and of fear in the Age and Survivors Insurance Law 
hearts of men. should promptly be extended to 
This fact makes all the more cover millions of citizens who 
vital the fighting of these wrongs have been left out of the Social 
by each individual, in every sta- Security System. No less impor- 
tion of life, in his every deed. tant is the encouragement of pri- 
Much of the answer lies in the vately sponsored pension plans. 
power of fact, fully publicized; of Most important of all, of course, is 
persuasion, honestly pressed; and renewed effort to check the infla- 
of conscience, justly aroused. tion which destroys so much of 
These are methods familiar to our the value of all social security 
way of life, tested and proven payments. 
wise. Our school system demands 
I propose to use whatever au- come prompt, effective help. Dur- 
thority exists in the office of the jng each of the last two years, 
President to end segregation in 
the District of Columbia, includ- 


more than 1% million children 
: have swelled the elementary and 
ing the Federal Government, and 
any segregation in the armed 


secondary school population of 
the country. Generally, the school 
forces. 
Here in the District of Colum- 


population is proportionately 

higher in states with low per cap- 
bia, serious attention should be ita income. This whole situation 
given to the proposal to develop calls for careful Congressional 
and authorize, through legislation, study and action. I am sure that 
a system to provide an effective you share my conviction that the 
voice in local self-government. firm conditions of Federal aid 
While consideration of this pro- must be proved need and proved 
ceeds, I recommend, in the mean- lack of local income. 
time, an immediate increase of | One phase of the school prob- 
two in the number of District lem demands special action. 
Commissioners to broaden repre- 
sentation of all elements of our 
population. This will be a first 
step toward insuring that this 
Capital provide an honored ex- 
ample to all communities of our 
nation. 


tivities. 


In this manner, and by the lead- 
ership of the office of the Presi- 
dent exercised through friendly 
conferences with those in author- 
ity in our states and cities, we 
expect to make true and rapid 
progress in civil rights and equal- 
ity of employment opportunity. 

There is one sphere ir, which 

rights are inevitably involved 

im Federal legislation. This is the 
sphere of immigration. 

epee! ee sno 

number 

of immigrants our nation can ab- 

sorb. It is also a manifest right of 

our ernment to set reasonable 

ts on the character and 

the numbers of the people who 


wise, 


rent fiscal year. 
Public 


The 
school population of many dis- 
tricts has been greatly increased 
by the swift growth of defense ac- 
These activities have 
added little or nothing to the tax 
resources of the communities af- 
fected. Legislation aiding con- 
struction of schools in these dis- 
tricts expires on June 30. This 
law should be renewed; and, like- 
the partial payments for 
current operating expenses for 
these particular school districts 
should be made, including the de- 
ficiency requirement of the cur- 


interest similarly de- 
mands one prompt specific action 
in protection of the general con- 
sumer. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should be authorized 
to continue its established and 
necessary program of factory in- 
spections. The invalidation of 
these inspections by the Supreme 
Court of Dec. 8. 1952, was based 


solely on the fact that the present Feb. 2, 1953. 
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law contained inconsistent and 
unclear provisions. These must 
be promptly corrected. 

I am well aware that beyond 
these few immediate measures 
there remains much to be done. 
The health and housing needs of 
our people call for intelligently 
planned programs. Involved, too, 
are the intricate matters of 
achieving proper Federal, State, 
and local relationships; assuring 
the solvency of the whole security 
system; and guarding against its 
exploitation by the irresponsible. 

To bring clear purpose and or- 
derly procedure’ into this whole 
field, I anticipate a thorough study 
by an appropriate commission of 
the proper relationship among 
Federal, State, and local programs 
in this whole field. I shall shortly 
send you specific recommenda- 
tions for establishing such a com- 
mission, together with a reorgani- 
zation plan defining new adminis- 
trative status for all Federal ac- 
tivities in health, education, and 
social security. 

I repeat that there are many 
important subjects of which I 
make no mention today. Among 
these is our great and growing 
body of veterans. America has 
traditionally been generous in 
caring for the disabled—and the 
widow and the orphan of the 
falien. These millions remain 
close to all our hearts. Proper 
care of our uniformed citizens and 
appreciation of the past service of 
our veterans are part of our ac- 
cepted governmental responsibili- 











Canadian Securities 


A new wave of activity in so 
called “penny shares’ has hit the 
Toronto Stock Exchange. For al- 
most a week trading records were 
consecutively broken as total 
dealings on the exchange rose 
from around 7,000,000 shares to 
reach a climax on Jan. 28 of over 
12 million shares, the highest on 
record. But the vastly increased 
activity was characterized largely 
by a churning of the “penny is- 
sues,” and resulted in no sharp 
price advances. 

Traders on the floor of the To- 
ronto Stock Exchange said they 
were “going crazy” trying to fill 
the rush of orders for the “penny” 
issues. Behind the rush was pub- 
lic interest in the Bathhurst base 
metals find and uranium activity 
in northern Saskatchewan. New 
Larder U was spurred by news of 
a financing agreement with Fro- 
bisher. 

The very large volume required 
to produce only minor advances 
in many of the low priced issues, 
a weekly tabulation reveals, sug- 
gests that considerable distribu- 
tion of these issues is under way 
and saturation of the available 
demand may not be too far away. 

When the action is viewed 
against the background of more 

















distribution of Canadian shares in 
the U. S. securities markets. In 
the address of John W. Rogers, 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Broker-Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Ontario, which or- 
ganization held its Fifth Annual 
Meeting in Toronto on Jan. 24, 
mention was made of the nego- 
tiations between officials of the 
Canadian and United States Gov- 
ernments, having in view the eas- 
ing of the difficulties that have 
faced Canadian securities dealers 
desiring to do business in the 
United States. The result of the 
negotiations was an amendment 
to the extradition treaty between 
the two nations. Thereafter, it 
was hoped that easier working 
arrangements for the distribution 
of Canadian securities in the U. S., 
through agreement with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, were in the offing. However, 
no agreement on a formula which 
has proven acceptable to Canadian 
securities dealers has yet been ac- 
complished, but the negotiations 
have not ended. 


Patrick Sheedy Joins 
Fairman Co. Staff 


ties. senior issues which, as indicated oe 
XI by all the Toronto indices, moving 
Summary in a very narrow range of less 


than three points, are attracting 
little attention, the only question 
now seems to be when will it end. 
Stop-loss orders and profit-taking 
sales are suggested as factors in 
the markets’ activity. 

During the height of the mar- 
ket’s activity, total transactions 
exceeding a million shares were 
registered in some of the low- 
priced mining stocks. Some 
brokers noted that the “bullish- 
ness” of investors was indicated 
by single orders for as much as 
10,000 to 15,000 shares of a single 
issue, whereas, formerly, the larg- 
est orders were in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 shares or less. 


Despite prevalent bullish senti- 
ment, however, the week-end 
price level on Friday, Jan. 30, 
showed only relatively small 
change. 


The exchange indexes were still 
pretty much unmoved by all the 
churning around in low-priced is- 
sues, and at the final bell showed 
an average move of about half a 
point, evenly divided between 
gains and losses. Biggest move 
was by base metals, off .61, while 
western oils were firmest with an 
advance of .55. Golds eased, indus- 
trials advanced. 


In the latter group, one or two 
selected stocks were well ahead, 
including Crown Trust, Canadian 
Food Products preferred and Gor- 
don Mackay preferred, but moves 
of as much as a dollar were rare. 


In a similar vein, transactions 
on the Montreal Stock Exchange 
also took on a. feverish pace. 
Turnover of shares on the “penny” 
section here also established new 
high records, but the general price 
trends in the industrial list fol- 
lowed a narrow and mixed pat- 
tern, although a few selected is- 
sued registered significant move- 
ments. 


We have surveyed briefly some 
problems of our people and a por- 
tion of the tasks before us. 

We have seen that the idea of 
individual freedom applies across 
the whole span of these matters— 
from a foreign policy of world 
purpose to the daily needs of the 
aged, from an enforcement of 
economy in government to the 
development of our great river 
basins. 

The hope of freedom itself de- 
pends, in real measure, upon our 
strength, our heart, and our wis- 
dom. 

We must be strong in arms. We 
must be strong in the source of 
all our armament—our produc- 
tivity. We all—workers and farm- 
ers, foremen and financiers, tech- 
nicians and builders—all must 
produce, produce more, and pro- 
duce yet more. 

We must be strong, above all, 
in the spiritual resources upon 
which all else depends. We must 
be devoted with all our heart to 
the values we defend. We must 
know that each of these values 
and virtues applies with equal 
force at the ends of the earth and 
in our relations with our neighbor 
next door. We must know that 
freedom expresses itself with 
equal eloquence in the right of 
workers to strike in the nearby 
factory—and in the yearnings and 
sufferings of the peoples of East- 
ern Europe. 

As our heart summons our 
strength, our wisdom must direct 
it. 

There is—in world affairs—a 
steady course to be followed be- 
tween an assertion of strength 
that is truculent and a confession 
of helplessness that is cowardly. 

There is—in our affairs at home 
—a middle way between untram- 
melled freedom of the individual 
and the demands for the welfare 
of the whole Nation. This way 
must avoid government by bu- 
reaucracy as carefully as it avoids 
negelect of the helpless. 

In every area of political action, 
free men must think before they 
can expect to win. 

In this spirit must we live and 
labor: confident of our strength, 
compassionate in our heart, clear 
in our mind, 

In this spirit, let us together 
turn to the great tasks before us. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

The White House, 





Patrick H. Sheedy 
(Special to Tue Fiyancia CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Patrick .- 
H. Sheedy has become associated 
with Fairman & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street, members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Sheedy was formerly with Con- 
rad, Bruce & Co. and prior there- 
to was Manager of the Trading 
Department for Edgerton, Wykoff 
& Co. 


Toronto Bond Traders 
To Hold Annual Dinner 


TORONTO, Canada — The — 
Toronto Bond Traders Association 
will hold its 20th annual dinner 
at the King Edward Hotel on Fri- 
day, March 6th. 


J. B. Cole Opens 


(Special to Tue Financia, Cugonicie) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—J. By- © 
ron Cole is engaging in the securi- . 
ties business from offices at 1228 . 
South Flower Street. 


Join Rex Merrick 


(Special to Tue Frvanciat CHronicie) 


SAN MATEO, Calif. — Willis F. 
Lemon, Jr. and Warren A. Mc- 
Clure, Jr. have been added to the - 
staff of Rex Merrick, 22 Second: ° 
Avenue. 


Two With Waddell & Reed . 


(Special to Tue Fixanctat Cuzonicie) 
DENVER, Colo. — Caroline L. . 
Beeson of Colorado Springs and . 
Max D-: Morton of Pueblo have ' 
-become affiliated with Waddell & ° 
Reed, Inc. of Kansas City. ’ 


Charles B: Coady 

Charles B: Coady, partner of . 
MacQuoid & Coady, New York. 
City, passed away on January 27. 


& 


Whether the outburst of spec- 
ulation the Canadian securities 
exchanges is merely a reflection 
of the current Canadian boom or 
is a manifestation of a species of 
_mob. psychology is a debatable 
matter. As yet, the fever has not 
extended to the United States, in 
any noticeable degree, although, 
at intervals there has been con- 
siderable speculation in Canadian 
‘stocks.on the American Stock Ex- 
change in New York. _ 

The Securities -ahd Exchange 
Commission has -been- for some: 
time studying the question of the 


we we 
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Indications of Current 


Latest 
AMERICAN IBON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Week 

Indicated steei operations iporucut vi Capacity)__™_...... Feb. 8 $95.6 
Equivalent to— 

Steel ingots and castings (net tons)_................... Feb. 8 §2,154,000 

AMERICAN PETROLZUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
RE A I OT Le aS Jan. 24 6,491,750 

Crude runs to stills—daily average | te a SPE A aE Jan. 24 17,031,000 

Co ES A Ey Sa ee eS Jan. 24 23,154,000 

Co NO” eee se ees Jan. 24 2,759,000 

Distillate fuel oi] output (bbis.)_._.-_______-_-___-__--_.._. Jan. 24 11,121,000 

Residual fuel ofl output (bbis.)_.....-_____--__-.__-.___. Jan. 24 8,771,000 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 

Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at._.__........ Jan. 24 145,879,000 

ESE ON Re ee Se eee ae Jan. 24 23,890,C00 

pe EO a es Janu. 24 85,179,000 

SF EE eR EES Le Jan. 24 46,918,000 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue treight loaded ‘mumber of cars).._...._...--.... Jan. 24 697,641 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars) —-Jan. 24 664,328 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

a, go -f & Se a eee see ee ss Jan.29 $599,911,000 
EEE Ea a Te TE Se Jan. 29 453,422 000 
ee eee ee Jan. 29 146,489,000 

li SERIE Se RH A SI i A Ee aE ie: Jan. 29 102,509 000 
ER SEE EEE oh SS Jan. 22 43,980,600 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8S. BUREAU OF MINES): 

Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) __.._._......___--...-.. Jan. 24 9,180,000 

Pennegivania entheacite. (tens) .._............- oon Jan. 24 550 000 

ill a aR EE EE ES a TIE TT ET Sa Jan. 24 117,800 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1917-49 AVERAGE =— 100 -_~~.-.~.._-----...- Jan. 24 86 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Blectite euteet (in: GOR. BUD noo ncwo oc cnnnewnnsccocensnsee Jan. 31 8,150,534 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN @ 
il ELLE ALLE LT LEE ELE Jan. 29 162 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

OO, | sins ape disnanenpreoinchanapenepatani Jan. 27 4.376c 

TT FO Re aL ee aS Jan. 27 $55.26 

ee ee eee Jan. 27 $42.00 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 
ry re  bibacasconnenaainasigiasl Jan. 28 24.200c 
Export refinery at. atitidistiniap ae 34.925¢ 

a a ae Jan. 28 121.500c 

Lead (New York) at... ates cpthenansaiitaiiincieimais an 14.000c 

0 SE EE a ee a eee Jan. 28 13.800c 

TE RS SEES Se ee eee Jan. 28 12.000c 

tg BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

EEE ETT a Oe - Feb. 3 95.79 

Average title A EES IE ELLIE ALAS PLE GLIA Feb. 3 108.52 

OR iia ated tet tediibinditinnintiemimuncnbenonn wating wpe 2 112.19 

GO hints dbttintindtibibecmemiidebnewapninagnitihings Feb. 3 110:70 

BS sunmtuen ETS CL PT AS TOES =e 107.98 

Mace a el A a ES A, LETT ARE Re eee SAE Le Feb. 2 102.80 

Railroad Group CS TES Be OLE es a SEs —Feb. 3 106.21 

pe en Feb. 3 108.234 

NO EE ee eT 111.25 

MOODYW’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

LE I HE Feb. 3 2.80 

Dl Feo. 3 3.25 

Aaa 4. Ribiipinenemnecmctiecnithsnahanptin Feb. 3 3.05 

, ee Feb. 3 3.13 

| ee eee ee ee eee Peb. 3 3.28 

BRD. | 66 sagas scHetsbbnntedéceusewewwenqeces coc cccowas Feb. 3 3.52 

iii die neg connmewusneinnsnanemagpel Feb. 3 2.38 

Public. Utsiities Greup.........--..-~-...-.,.. ---..-- =e, 3 3.26 

Industrials Group --~-.---~------~-----~--------------.- Feb. 3 3.10 

seer, Gaaeeess ee .._............. wee Feb. 3 405.4 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: J : 

OS NE SSN OE RI ey ae Jan. 24 202,039 

I OO os on nama ae 239,985 

Percentage of activity..._.___...._..-...__--__----------.Jan. 24 a 

Unfilled orders (tons: at end of period___.__._.-.---~--.- Jan. 24 462,564 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 SVBRAGS = 160: ......-.-.--...-_--__. ---...-- Jan. 30 108.18 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LO® DEALERS AND. SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) — — 
TT EET TT TE ETE TS Jan 17 32, 198 
ab AS a EE. IEE TET ER __.9an. 17 918,27 
Dellar value OE ERT AL TIE IT e- RET EMS TET a Jan. 17 $39,017,000 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )}— : : 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales._............ —. < ~~ 
Customers OOOO SOOBOBSZOSE S . ‘ * 

: Customers’ on rae “5 rR ote ~ Jan, 17 29,313 

Number ehares-—Totel: enies.........-....-~--.--nn-<- Jan. 17 006,043 

. FO Ee Jan. 17 4,698 
Customers’ other’ sales.______._._._. _________-_---_----..Jan. 17 802,245 

PS SER LE ES AE Ee es ee eae ee Ee Jan. 17 $33,945,871 

Round-let sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Tota)] sales_.__._.._.__.._----.---.--- Jan. 17 236,930 
en ne eepenibiginal Jan. a eee 
pk RE ST A a EE SaaS S Se SS an. ; 

rs— 

Number ge aa Grats Jan. 17 339,090 

TOTAL poh | -LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK 
E AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total Round-lot sales— 1 325,320 

ht ll lS IE ESS Jan. 10 
i pi ARS REE SIE BI Jan. 10 10,035,030 
eh a TS tay aaa ae SNE IOS eas Jan. 10 10,360,350 
BOUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Total purchases ____-------------------_--__--~-~~~--- Jan 19 1,052,910 

rod epeneig Jan. 10 172,660 
Other sales. ~---.-------~--- -----------—----- -~==—= --Jan. 10 1,054,710 

Total sales -_---- ~ aren Tp ay Sa a aa ope ol Jan. 10 1,227,570 

Other transactions tiated — 

Total purchases. —___- ~~~ ----------------------~--~~ Jan. 10 297,230 
Short sales a 10 23,900 
Other sales --------------------------------------- Jan. 10 354,260 

Total sales a=——-=-- =n Jan, 16 378,160 

Other ye near initiated off the ‘floor— 

Total purchases —_-_-------------- —_—- Jan. 10 358,587 
Short sales San 10 58.420 
Gee OAhet: 203 —— — ——-- -- —— —— = = nm Jan. 10 413,249 

Total sales —————————————~————————-—— ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ -- Jan. 10 471,669 

Tots} round-lot transactions for account of members— Jan. 10 1,708,727 
Total purchases _—_--__--__---_-- ---- Jan. 10. 255,180 

oe cole — q------=-=—nee- Jan.10 1,822,219 
Other aeensaennt ~~ Jan. 10 2,077,399 
IE A Rl cl RT LEE: ASP ST : 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 
> LABOR — (1947-49 — 100): 
- Commodity Group— 
RAEN NR, TOE EIEIO T | EEETIE TTT SORE -- Jan. 27 109.4 
ee a ee et ~-Jan. 27 $9.6 
" Processed foods. somal Jan. 27 103.6 
- Jan. 27 97.0 
All commodities. other than farm and. foods._____._- --- Jan. 27 112.7 
*Revised figure. {Includes 654,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 








as Of Jam; 1, 1953 as against. the Jan, 1, 1952 basis. of 108,587,670 tons. 


(611) 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*99.4 


*2,240,000 
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cwneou 
RS888E 
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e~1W 
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b Seted of ut ee ae 
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239,772 
244,187 

95 
500,500 


*108.62 


36,946 
1,074,494 
$46,713,904 


32,700 

147 

32,553 
905,070 
4,906 
900,164 
$37,682,687 


285,170 
245,170 
411,750 


158,240 
7,516,380 
7,674,620 


780,320 
101,100 
665,170 
766,270 


163,600 

5,600 
173,700 
179,300 


386,211 


1, 185, 925 


109.8 
100:1 
*103.9 
*97.9° 
112.8 


Month 
Ago 


134,425,000 
27,790,000 
103,685,000 
48,662,000 


520,671 
587,334 


$185,038,000 
83,083,000 
101,955,000 
80,572,000 
21,383,000 


6,520,000 
489,000 
93,600 


146 


7,713,155 


> 


tN whd 
eocn- 
NEOUOWATSCO® 


LSLWKWWWWWNW! 
Sonmwune 


os 


$342,725 
$299,914 

166 
1478;354 


108.50 


28,426 
840,614 
$37,137,351 


32,759 

125 

32,634 
928,636 
4,283 
924,353 
$36,592,464 


359,783 
359,783 


266,671 


240,290 
9,974,940 
10,215,230 


Year 
Agu 
100.1 


2,079,000 


6,194,300 


6,584,000 | 


21,649,000 





2,865,000 | 


10,391,000 | 
9,222,000 


143,621,000 


| 
| 
} 


23,490,000 | 


71,922,000 | 


39,957,009 


728,015 
664, 


$212,468,000 
106,258,000 
106,110,000 
58,672,000 


47,438,000 | 


11,220,000 | 


897,000 


147,900 | 


83 


164 | 


4.131¢ 
$52.72 
$42.00 


24.200¢ | 
27.425¢ | 


121.500c 
19.000c 
18.800c 


19.500¢ | 


96.69 
109.60 
114.27 


237 | 


2,432 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION—For month of 
November: 

Totel gas (MM therme) =... -_.-.__. > 
Natural gas sales (M therms) oC aE” 
Manufactured gas sales (M therms) 
Mixed gas sales (M therms) 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM LINSTITUTE—Month 
of October: 
Total domestic ueranete (barrels of 42 gal- 
ES DOL I PL CE IED: 
Domestic crude oil output (barrels) 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) 
Benzol output (barrels).__......_._.____ 
Crude oil imports ee 
Refined products imports (barrels)_.._____ 


Indicated consumption domestic and export 
(barrels) 


Increase all 


“stock “(barrels )- . 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
January (000’s omitted): 

Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
Public construction 
State and municipal . 
Federal - 


COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 
of December: 
Bituminovs coal and lignite (net tons)____ 
Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons) 
Beehive coke (net tons) _. 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM — Estimated short-term 
Credit in millions as of Dec. 31: 

Total consumer credit 
Instalment credit 
Sale credit —__ 
Automobile _._..__ 
Other  _... 
pT I ST SOT I a 
Noninsta!ment credit 
Charge accounts . 
Single payment loans 
Service credit 


COTTON GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE) 
Running bales to Jan. 16 


113.12 | 


107.98 
103.47 | 
105.69 


109.60 | 
113.70 | 


> 

ZY LwW WENN 
Kor meunoer- 
oSetZRSEsu 


187,558 


201,284 | 


85 
376,678 


113.41 | 


37,290 
1,056,792 
$49,687,391 


28,899 

203 

28,696 
806,863 
7,554 
799,309 
$35,065,905 


201,000 
201,000 
462,270 


355,460 
8,600,790 
8,966,250 


870,506 
202,64 

770,74¢ 
973,380 


210,590 


10,500 j, 


229,300 
239,806 


332,193 
56,320 
411,630 
467,950 
1,413,28° 
269,460 
1,411,670 
1,681,130 


---—- = 
_——- 


$Based on new annual capacity of 117,547,470 & 
tEleven days ended Dec. 31, 1952. 


| DEPARTMENT STORE SALES (FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—1i1939-49 Average == 100) 
Month of December: 
Adjusted for seasonal variations___._..— —_ 
Without seasonal adjustment 


| DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—SECOND FED- 
ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, FEDERAL 
| RESERVE BANK OF N. Y¥. — 1947-1949 
AVERAGE—100—Month of December: 
| Sales-¢average monthly), unadjusted 
| Sates (average daily), unadjusted... ____ 
Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted___ 
Stocks, unadjusted __ 
Stocks, seasonally adjusted 


| EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers— 
Month of October (000's omitted)... ~~ 
Revenue from ultimate customers—month of 
li pal, Selec nA te A I 
Number of uli imate ‘customers at October... 


| FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TION )—Month of December: 


Contracts closed (tonnage )—estimated____ ~~ 
| Shipments (tonnage »—etimated____..___.- 
| INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION — 


Index of Railway Employment at middle of 
December (1935-39 average == 100)_.--.- 
MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
200 COMMON STOCKS—Month of Jan.: 

| Industrial (125) 

Railroad (25) 

tUtilities (24) - 
Banks (15) - ‘ : 
Insurance (10) —-___- 
Average (200) ___. 


MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 
PLANTS IN U. 8. (AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSN.)—Month of Dec.: 

Total number of vehicles._._._.....-.......-- 
Number of passenger cars___.._._..-.~~- 
Bemieer of BGP WU6Ne..<ccceenenceces 
Number of motor coaches... _.....-...- 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE— 
As of December 31 (000’s omisted): 
Member firms carrying margin accounts— 
Total of customers’ net debt. balances___-_ 
Credit extended to customers.____—_._.._- 
Cash on hand and in banks in U. S...-- 
Total of customers’ free credit balaaces__ 
Market value of listed 
Market value of listed bonds______......-- 
Member borrowings on U. 8. Govt. issues___ 
Member borrowings on other collateral 


VON-FARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION— 


OO ——————EEEEee 
REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NONFARM 
AREAS OF U. 8S.—F SAVINGS 


AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 
—Month of November (000’s omitted): 
Savings and loan associations.___.____._..-- 
Insurance companies ---~.--.......--~.--.-- 
Bank and trust companies._____....._._- ‘eal 
Mutual. savings banks 
Individuals - Beiter Pk 
Miscellaneous lending ‘institutions a? 











Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 
4,599,947 3,961,842 4,189,100 
4,340,427 3,752,525 3,920,300 
78,003 63,379 119,200 
181,517 145,938 149,600 
221,649,000 213,776,000 215,777,000 
202,044,000 195,528,000 197,610,000 
19,562,000 18,211,000 , 123,000 
43,000 37,000 44 000 
19,948,000 18,459,000 13,054,000 
12,232,000 8,608,000 10,778,000 
250,706,000 223,435,000 234,274,000 
3,123,000 17,408,000 5,335,000 
$1,886,520 $906,976 $1,210,798 
1,177,528 530,230 723,139 
08,992 376,746 487,659 
480,062 246,463 332,731 
228,930 130,283 154,928 
42,395,000 40,850,000 44, ,000 
3,130,000 3,354,000 3,713,008 
20,400 *356,100 623,900 
$23,975 $22,803 $20,644 
16,506 15,889 13,510 
9,388 8,917 7,546 
5,190 5,038 4,039 
4,198 3,879 3,507 
7,118 6,972 5,964 
7,469 6,914 114 
4,768 4,242 4,587 
1,552 1,516 1,436 
1,149 1,156 1211 
TASS. waaains 14,529,763 
116 112 109 
195 133 184 
178 116 174 
175 123 *177 
101 98 *102 
102 128 *105 
111 111 °114 
29,279,408 29,440,192 27,113,736 
$521,103,300 $521,494,900 $477,724,400 
48,239,396 48;078,037 46,589,587 
236,264 *144,001 202,835 
225,161 *223,662 202,679 
121.8 120.3 124.2 
5.18 5.14 5.57 
5.52 5.56 6.03 
5.03 5.07 §.52 
4.29 4.18 441 
3.07 2.99 3.38 
5.15 5.13 5.53 
535,016 519,536 339.655 
418,977 405,111 293,325 
115,814 114,106 86,485 
225 319 645 
$1,365,659 $1,346,515 $1,292,937 
33,455 32,333 39,640 
344,121 338,754 381,161 
727, 705,539 823,773 
120,536,170 117,362,782  109,483,)613 
100,255,735 100,550,940 95,634,348 
848 162,981 95,761 
1,001,774 934,318 754,218 
1,486 1,552 1,553 
$526,128 $627,343 $440,038 
115,594 134,920 123,766 
298,066 342,393 285,398 
103,538 117,286 87,549 
217,193 253,100) 236,985 
231,871 252,301 212.337 
$1,492,390 $1,727,343 $1,365 13 
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Confaued from page 3 


The Bank Credit Outlook 


Susiness optimism will be carried 
‘Zar enough to lead to competitive 
— for raw materials, an up- 
trend in commodity prices, and 
speculative accumulation of busi- 
mess inventories. Businessmen 
nave displayed laudable caution in 
the face of the many temptations 
Guring the postwar years, and I 
hope and expect this caution will 
gontinue. A speculative splurge at 
this point could only serve to com- 
ound our problems for the future. 
Purthermore, an inflationary boom 
@oubtiess would be followed by a 
more restrictive credit policy on 
the part of the Federal Reserve, 
and this would exercise some re- 
straint upon bank lending. 

So long as business activity re- 
mains at or near current peak 
Zevels, the demand for bank credit 
will likewise remain high. How- 
ever, in the absence of an infla- 
Rionary rise in commodity prices, 
—Z would expect the increase in 
business loans in 1953 to be 
wrmaller than in 1952. Under these 
gonditions, the seasonal decline in 
business ioans during the first 
half of this year may be slightly 
@arger than in the corresponding 
period of 1952; and the seasonal 
wise in the latter half of the year 
gnay be somewhat smaller. 

During the postwar years—ex- 
@ept during periods of inflationary 

as in 1951 — loans to 

have customarily evi- 

mienced some decline in the first 
quarter of the year, a somewhat 
decrease in the second 
quarter, and a seasonal rise in the 
gecond half of the year. During 
the next few months, we may an- 
ficipate the repayment of seasonal 
Borrowings by commodity dealers 
amd the food group, broadly de- 
On the other hand, metals 
@mbricators are likely to increase 
borrowings, but less than 
did in the early months of last 
year. However, this year we may 
increased borrowings by 

finance companies, in con- 
trast with a liquidation of loans 


/ 


if 


the first half of last 


course, a number ef addi- 
factors will have some bear- 
the course of business 
1953. The acceleration of 
tax payments under the 
Plan resulted in some addi- 
borrowing in March and 
4 June, both last year and 


1951; but the amount that can 
tbe directly ascribed to this factor 


gomewhat greater than in 1951; 
and although it may be somewhat 
Berger again this year, it will not 
ibe substantial when measured 
against the total volume of out- 

loans. However, the sec- 
wndary effects of the Millis Plan 
“pon corporate working capital 

are very difficult to trace 


AF 
Ho 


tHE 


lt is my impression that the 
position of American busi- 
mess, which was impaired by the 
@ost-Korean price inflation, has 
been deteriorating of late: in 
@act it probably improved during 
the past year. So long as full em- 
Piloyment and the current level of 
@rofits are maintained, the busi- 
mess sector of the economy gen- 
an enormous amount of 
year from depreciation 
non-cash expenses; and 
build up the liquid posi- 
ger ew — in the face 
ra spending on 
and equipment. 
unknown in the busi- 
outlook is the extent to 
corporate treasurers will 
fund part of their short- 
indebtedness. There 
be some companies that feel 
working capital require- 


aah 


Hy 





ments are on a plateau that is 
likely to be maintained for some 
time and that it might be advis- 
able to achieve somewhat better 
flexibility of financial manage- 
ment by substituting long-term 
debt for bank loans. To the extent 
that this is a fact, it would tend 
to restrain the increase in bank 
loans this year. Even if the excess 
profits tax is allowed to expire at 
midyear, any resulting reduction 
in corporate borrowings would 
probably not be felt until 1954. 


Thus. I foresee a situation in 
1953 where the postwar upward 
trend in business loans will con- 
tinue but at a reduced rate. If 
business continues good, business 
loans are likely to show an in- 
crease from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, but 
the rise is likely to be smaller 
than in 1952, which in turn was 
smaller than the increases which 
occurred in 1951. In my judgment, 
it would require an appreciable 
deterioration in business condi- 
tions to cause business loans to be 
lower at the end of 1953 than they 
were at the end of last year. 


Outlook for Bank Investments 
In Governments 


In contrast with the steady rise 
in bank loans over the past decade, 
bank holdings of Treasury obliga- 
tions have evidenced several 
swings. From their postwar peak 
in 1946, bank holdings declined 
sharply through 1948, reflecting in 
part Treasury policy in retiring 
bank-held debt and in part action 
by the banks to make room for a 
growing volume of loans. In 1952, 
commercial banks added about 
$14 billion to their holdings of 
governments, in contrast with a 
small decrease in the previous 
year. 

The major factors in the bank 
investment outlook for 1953 are the 
amount of funds the Treasury will 
find it necessary to borrow and 
the Treasury's ability to sell secu- 
rities to nonbank investors. The 
Truman Administration has sub- 
mitted its budget for fiscal 1954, 


’ but the problem of forecasting the 


actual results still remains. In the 
past, there has frequently been 
great dissimilarity between the 
budget estimates and the budget 
results; this year, the change in 
Administration adds new compli- 
eations, 


The fiscal outlook for calendar 
1953 and beyond is clouded by un- 
certainty as to the course of de- 
fense expenditures, and by the as 
yet indeterminate prospects for 
tax reduction. At the end of this 
fiscal year, there will be large 
amounts (probably $60 or 
more) of funds approp d but 
as yet unspent. However, 
ly the new Administration will be 
able to exercise significant control 
over the rate of spending of funds 
already appropriated as well as 
over the amounts of the new ap- 
propriations. 


The old Administration has pre- 
sented a budget contemplating a 
$4 billion rise in the expenditures 
for fiscal 1954 over those antici- 
ee in the current fiscal year. 

owever, the rate of spending on 
national defense has been about 
on a plateau for the past nine 
months; and doubtless the pro- 
posed increase in foreign aid 
spending will receive careful 
scrutiny by the Congress. Conse- 
quently, expenditures in the fiscal 
year that begins July 1, 1953, may 
be only slightly larger than in the 
current fiscal year. However, since 
expenditures were rising in the 
early months of calendar 1952, the 
calendar year 1953 may still show 
a deficit about $2 to $3 billion 
larger than last year. The Treas- 
ury cash balance was on the high 
side at the beginning of this cal- 
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year. Consequently, on balance, 
the Treasury may not have to 
raise more cash this year than it 
did iast. 

If the excess profits tax is al- 
lowed to expire as of mid-1953, it 
would have no significant effect 
upon tax collections or Treasury 
financing requirements in the cur- 
rent calendar year. However, a 
reduction in individual income 
taxes would mean lower collec- 
tions and higher financing re- 
quirements during the latter half 
of the year. 

The financing requirements will, 
as was the case last year, be con- 
centrated largely in the second 
half of the year. The question of 
the amount of government securi- 
ties likely to be purchased by 
nonbank investors is particular 
troublesome at the present time. 
The flow of new mortgages, cor- 
porate securities, and bond offer- 
ings by state and local govern- 
ments doubtless will continue at 
high levels, but perhaps not quite 
as large as last year: the institu- 
tional investors probably will have 
a somewhat larger supply of funds 
to invest this year. There are signs 
that the liquidation of government 
securities by institutional inves- 
tors has slackened perceptibly in 
recent months. Also, the Treasury 
will doubtless try to tap the insti- 
tutional market as a part of its 
funding operation. Putting all 
these imponderables together, one 
comes out with the conciusion that 
commercial bank holdings of gov- 
ernment securities are likely to 
show a further growth in 1953; 
but the increase may be some- 
what smaller than in 1952. 


Outlook for Bank Deposits 


These observations on the out- 
look for bank loans and commer- 
cial bank holdings of government 
obligations indicate a further 
growth in bank deposits in 1953. 
However, here also the rise is 
likely to be somewhat smaller than 
in 1952. 

Demand deposits of individuals 
and corporations usually decline 
in the early months of the year as 
a result of the heavy concentration 
of tax payments. Deposits are al- 
most certain to expand in the sec- 
ond half of the year, reflecting 
the seasonal rise in business loans 
and some increase in bank hold- 
ings of new issues of Treasury 
securities in the period of Treas- 
ury deficit financing. 

Time deposits of commercial 
banks showed an increase of about 
$2.5 billion in 1952, compared with 
a growth of some $1.5 billion in 
the preceding year. Savings in a 
wide variety of institutions evi- 
denced a phenomenal spurt last 
year, and commercial banks shared 
in the trend. The outlook is for 
the present high rate of savings to 
continue, but I would be surprised 
if time deposits increased by ap- 
preciably more this year than they 
did in 1952. 


Outlook for Credit Policy 

The appraisal of the outlook for 
credit policy has again became a 
matter of concern to bankers. 
Since March, 1951, the Federal Re- 
serve has ben pursuing a credit 
policy that has been variously de- 
scribed as “neutral” or “flexible.” 
During 1951, the Federal Reserve 
was restrained in the exercise of 
some of its powers of credit con- 
trol, notably the discount rate, by 
the terms of the accord with the 
Treasury. In 1952, the Federal 
Reserve generally allowed eco- 
nomic forces to tighten the money 
market; but upon occasion it did 
step in to provide additional bank 
reserves, thus easing the money 
market. Several times during 1952 
the Federal Reserve added to its 
holdings of governments in order 
to facilitate Treasury financing. 
Also, in the last six weeks of 1952, 
the Federal Reserve purchased 
$1.1 billion of Treasury securities 
in order to reduce the pressure on 
the money market arising out of 
the seasonal increase of money in 
circulation and the rising loan de- 
mand. In spite of this action. how- 


ever, the money market, as we all 
know, was very tight toward the 
end of the year; and yields on 
short-term Treasury obligations 
reached the highest levels they 
have attained for a good many 
years. Finally, in mid-January, 
the discount rate was increased: 
this was the first change since 
August, 1950. 

The fact that the Federal Re- 
serve did not see fit to raise the 
rediscount rate in the latter part 
of 1952 has received adverse com- 
ment on several grounds. It was 
argued that the 154% rate did not 
provide effective discouragement 
to member bank borrowing, evi- 
denced by the fact that member 
banks borrowed between $1.5 and 
$2 billion fairly regularly during 
the latter part of 1952. Also, it 
was pointed out that the main- 
tenance of the 134% rediscount 
rate in the face of increasing 
short-term interest rates had re- 
sulted in an abnormal pattern and 
structure of rates in the money 
market; the rate on new Treasury 
bills averaged above the discount 
rate in 24 out of the last 26 weeks 
in 1952. The facts that total bank 
loans increased more in the second 
half of last year than in the com- 
parable period of 1951 and that 
there was some danger of business 
sentiment becoming too optimistic 
are cited as further reasons why 
the Federal Reserve should have 
taken action earlier in raising the 
rediscount rate. 

One reason the Federal Reserve 
failed to establish a higher dis- 
count rate last year may have 
been the fact that the seasonal rise 
in business loans came relatively 
late in the year. Since the author- 
ities began the purchase of gov- 
ernment securities about mid-No- 
vember, in order to ease the year- 
end squeeze in the money mar- 
ket, it may have been felt that an 
increase in the discount rate in 
the closing weeks of last year 
would have complicated their 
problems, In addition, there did 
not seem to be a pressing need for 
immediate action since there was 
lack of evidence of speculative 
excess in commodity prices, which 
were generally stable or soft, and 
an absence of the widespread use 
of credit to finance speculative in- 
ventory accumulation. 


Now that the discount rate has 
been raised, the problem of ap- 
praising the significance of the 
action becomes important. Since 
the authorities offered no explana- 
tion as to the reasons for their 
action, any conclusions may be 
largely conjectural, although not 
without some basis. A survey of 
financial and economic trends fails 
to disclose developments in the 
first half of January that made the 
action imperative. However, with 
bank loans at record levels, with 
the recent evidence of continuing 
demand for bank credit, and with 
business sentiment generally quite 
optimistic, the authorities prob- 
ably felt that a modest increase in 
the discount rate was appropriate. 

As a part of its long-range pro- 
gram of getting back into this 
phase of central banking, the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities doubtless 
believed that the rediscount rate 
mechanism should be freed for 
use; obviously, a flexible credit 
policy requires freedom to change 
the rediscount rate under appro- 
priate conditions. The recent ac- 
tion brought the discount rate 
more into line with existing levels 
of open-market interest rates; thus 
the action in a sense followed de- 
velopments in the money market. 
On the other hand, it should be 
kept in mind that the present 
levels of money market rates re- 
flect the credit policies of the 
Federal Reserve in recent months. 

The timing of the action on the 
discount rate can be explained 
upon several grounds. One set 
of factors revolves around pros- 
pective developments in the money 
market. The rapid seasonal expan- 
sion in business loans normally 
ends about the turn of the year: 
continued purchases of govern- 





ment securities to avoid undue 
strain in the money market was 
not indicated for the immediate 
future; consequently, mid-January 
may have seemed an appropriate 
time to take action. 

Another set of factors involves 
the debt management problems of 
the Treasury, the first of which 
is the refunding of the $8.9 billion 
certificate issue maturing next 
Feb. 15. The authorities may have 
concluded that a failure to raise 
the discount rate before the an- 
nouncement of the financing terms 
would have contributed to con- 
tinued unsettlement and uncer- 
tainty among the’ financial fra- 
ternity, in view of the fact that 
the possibility of an increase in 
the rate had received increasing 
attention in the early weeks of 
the year. 

Whether the recent action of the. 
Federal Reserve will be followed 
by more aggressive restrictive 
credit policy in the months ahead 
depends upon financial and eco- 
nomic developments. If, contrary 
to my expectations, we should ex-- 
perience a resurgence of infla- 
tionary pressures, characterized by 
competitive bidding for commodi- 
ties, by a large accumulation of 
business inventories, and by a 
continued rise in bank loans in the 
next few months, normally a pe- 
riod of stability or decline in 
business loans, we might very well 
nave an environment in which the 
authorities would give serious 
consideration to further restrictive 
action. 

Credit policy is determined om 
the basis of appraisal of severa¥ 
facets of the economy; we must 
watch financiai and economic de- 
velopments for clues as to further: 
action in the field of credit policy. 
The course of bank loans is an 
important factor. For example, if 
a contra-seasonal movement of 
business loans appears, chances of" 
further restrictive credit policy 
action would be increased. A sig- 
nificant rise in commodity prices, 
speculative inventory accumula-. 
tions, and excessive levels of pri- 
vate investment are among the- 
broad economic criteria that are 
important; increases in these- 
would again enhance the chances 
of further restrictive action. Fi- 
nally, the course of money mar- 
ket rates and the levels of mem- 
ber bank borrowings may also 
provide some clues te the future. 


Debt Management Policies 

There is little doubt that the- 
election presages a critical re-. 
examination of our policies of debt. 
management by people who are- 
experts in the field, who are not 
possessed of a chronic low interest 
rate bias, and who are not com- 
mitted to defending past policy’ 
decisions, ‘ 

One of the big problems con- 
fronting the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to achieve a more 
balanced distribution of maturities: 
of the public debt. While our 
economy obviousy requires a large- 
volume of short-term, highly 
liquid investment media of prime 
quality, it seems generally agreed 
that the present supply is unnec- 
essarily large, and the constant 
periodic refundings of large ma- 
turities complicate the task of the 
authorities in the exercise of their 
functions of credit control. 


While a balanced maturity dis- 
tribution cannot be attained in @ 
few months, or even in a year or 
two, a modest start has been made 
which can be accelerated under 
the new Administration. In addi- 
tion to the issuance of medium- 
term securities to replace some of 
the maturing short-term indebted— 
ness of the Treasury, it seems a 
reasonable guess that considera-— 
tion will be given, perhaps later 
in the year, to the of 2 
longer-term marketable bond to 
tap the nonbank market. 

The important question in which 
we as bankers have a vital interest 
is how aggressively this policy of 
funding the short-term debt wil? 






that! while further moves will be 
made, the approach to the problem 
will be relatively careful and cau- 
tious, and that the funding -opera- 
tion will be so conducted as not 
to contribute to a significant de- 
eline in the government bond mar- 
ket or to the prospect of a con- 
tinued upward movement in in- 
terest rates on government secu- 


One reason for this point of 
view is that the problems en- 
countered in funding the debt 
would be increased by a persistent 
downward trend in bond prices. 
Certainly, if the investment com- 
munity became convinced that 
bond prices were going to sag sig- 


nificantly over the next year or’ 


two, they would not be too much 
interested in extending their ma- 
turities. This is true not only of 
nonbank investors but probably of 
bank portfolio managers as well. 
If bankers anticipate more attrac- 
tive interest rates later, I doubt 
if they would be very eager to 
extend their maturities and to 
provide a substantial market for 
medium-term. Treasury obliga- 
tions; to the contrary, they would 
probably prefer to remain in 
fairly short-term obligations. 

Also, a significant disturbance 
in the bond market, especially if 
it continued for some period of 
time, might conceivably have 
broad economic effects that might 
be regarded as undesirable by the 
monetary and fiscal authorities. I 
have no doubt that a rather large 
market for a long-term marketable 
bond could be found, provided the 
Treasury were to put a sufficiently 
high coupon rate on the new issue. 
But the offering of a very large, 
high coupon, long-term market- 
able bond would have substantial 
repercussions not only in the gov- 
ernment bond market but in the 
corporate bond market as well. It 
would doubtless upset the latter 
and also tend to reduce the supply 
ef funds for real estate mortgage 
financing. If these unsettled con- 
ditions continued long enough. 
they could reduce the volume of 
mew security offerings and thus 
the level of capital expenditures, 
building. eonstruction, and em- 
ployment. 

All things considered, therefore, 
I would think an appropriate 
course of action would be to un- 
dertake the funding operation in 
a modest way after a careful ap- 
praisal of the supply of invest- 
ment funds likely to be available. 
If this is the course that will be 
followed, we may see some weak- 
mess now and then in the bond 
market; but I doubt that we would 
experience a long-continued in- 
crease in long-term interest rates. 

So, there are some guesses—|! 
hope informed ones—for 1953. I 
recognize that it is probable that 
I shall get the reputation for a 
ruddy complexion because of the 
number of times my face will be 
red during the course of the year. 
At least, the check list of the fac- 
tors affecting banking trends may 
be worth something to you. In any 
event, it has been a distinct pleas- 
ure to be afforded the opportunity 
to discuss these problems with you. 


Merged With J. F. Perkins 


FT. WORTH, Tex.—The invest- 
ment business of the First Fort 
Worth Securities Company has 
been merged with that of J. F. 
Perkins & Company of Dallas, and 
will be continued in Fort Worth 
as a branch office of the Perkins 
company, under the direction cof 
Pierre Mirc and Mildred Guinn 
Mirc. 


Two With F. L du Pont 


(Special to Tue FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — Al- 
fred Handfuss and Ted J. Sork 
have become affiliated with 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 9640 
Santa Monica Boulevard. Mr. 
Handfuss was previously with 
Dean Witter & Co. Mr. Sork was 
with Merril Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& -Beane. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


are still present. Added to them is a strong hope for tax cuts 
(especially the so-called excess profits tax), junking of price 
controls, and labor peace. If all these things come to pass, 1953 
could be an excellent year, for demand still shows no sign of 
failing, and it is generally conceded that the industry will enter 
the second half producing at or near its rated capacity, this 
trade weekly further states. 


Steel consumers are still absorbing record shipments of 
finished items, with no sign of relaxing their aggressive pro- 
curement efforts. But there are indications that peacetime prod- 


uct relationships are beginning to be restored, declares this 
trade authority. 


Steel Output Adversely Effected This Week 
By Strike at Inland Steel 


At the same time domestic steel supply-demand balance is 
improving, offerings of foreign iron and steel are increasing, says 
“Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking, the current week. 

Growth of steel shipments from Japan has forced European 
sieel almost off the West Coast market in galvanized sheets, black 
plate and plate, it states, adding, there’s belief the rebuilt Japanese 
steel industry is potent competition for West Coast steel producers. 

On the East Coast, Dutch foundry iron is now available for 
first-quarter deiivery at prices not much above the domestic ones 
and the United States market is being felt out also for 50,000 tons 
of Scandinavian off-grade iron. 

Further, some premium price sellers of plates are looking for 
customers—an indication of an easing in demand, this trade maga- 
zine notes. 

Disappearance of frenzy from the steel market, along with 
good weather this winter, is contributing to a softening in demand, 
= % prices in some cases, for steelmaking scrap, continues 
ry ee ay 

A clue that continued improvement in the balance between 
supply and demand of stee! in the United States is expected is the 
belief of the National Producéion Authority that government con- 
trols on steel production and usage should end April 1. Also, the 
government is increasing second-quarter steel allotments for some 
consumer durable goods, this trade weekly states. 

Despite the signs of continued movement toward a balance 
between supply and demand throughout all steel products, con- 
sumers will still have to contend for awhile with shortages of the 
most-wanted products such as large bars, heavy plates, seamless 
tubing, wide flange beam, hot-rolled and cold-rolled carbon sheets 
and nickel-bearing grades of stainless steels. 

Helping restore balance between supply and demand is the 
steel industry’s high production rate. When all the figures are tal- 
lied for January they will show a new all-time monthly record 
of steel production, close to 10 million net tons for ingots and cast- 
ings, concludes “Steel” magazine. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 





operating rate of steel companies having. 93% of the steelmaking 


capacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 95.6% of 
capacity for the week beginning Feb. 2, 1953, equivalent to 2,154,- 
000 tons of ingots and steel for castings. In the week starting 
Jan. 26, the actual rate was 99.4% of capacity and output totaled 
2,240,000 tons. A month ago actual output stood at 98.2%, or 
2,213,000 tons, while a year ago when the capacity was smaller 
actual output was 2,079,000 tons, or 100.1%. 


Electric Output Points Slightly Upward in Latest Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Jan. 31, 1953, was esti- 
mated at 8,150,534,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

The current total was 6,460,000 kwh. above that of the pre- 
ceding week when output totaled 8,144,074,000 kwh. It was 578,- 
102,000 kwh., or 7.6% above the total output for the week ended 
Feb. 2, 1952, and 51,149,600 kwh. in excess of the output reported 
for the corresponding period two years ago. 


Car Loadings Decline 1.1% Below Preceding Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 24, 1953, 
totaled 697,641 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads, representing a decrease of 7,838 cars, or 1.1% below the 
preceding week. 

The week’s total represented a decrease of 30,374 cars, or 4.2% 
below the corresponding week a year ago, and a decrease of 86,525 
cars, or 11% below the corresponding week in 1951. 


United States Auto Output Makes Further Gains 
In Past Week 


Passenger car production in the United States last week ad- 
vanced to its highest point in 12 weeks, according to “Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports.” 


It aggregated 118,005 cars compared with 113,795 cars (re- 
vised) in the previous week and 71,687 cars one year ago. 

Total output for the past week was made up of 118,005 cars 
and 23,734 trucks built in the United States, against 113,795 cars 
and 26,810 trucks the previous week and 71,687 cars and 24,637 
trucks in the comparable 1952 week. 

Canadian plants turned out 7,292 cars and 1,720 trucks against 
7.276 cars and 1,740 trucks in the prior week and 3,203 cars and 
2.875 trucks in the comparable 1952 week. 


Business Failures Ease Slightly in Latest Week 


Commercial and industrial failures declined slightly to 162 in 
the week ended Jan. 29 from 173 in the preceding week, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., states. Casualties were about even with 1952 and 
1951 when 164 and 159 occurred, but they were only one-half as 
numerous as in prewar 1939 when the toll was 318 in the com- 
parable week of that year. 


Food Price Index Registers First Decline in Six Weeks 
The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index turned lower 


. last week to mark the first drop in six weeks: The index fell to 
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$6.22 on January 27, from $6.25 a week earlier. It was the lowest 
in four weeks, and compared with $6.61 on the corresponding date 
a@ year ago, or a decline of 5.9%. | 
The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index ’ 
the sum total of the price per pound of 31 foods in general use, 


its chief function is to show the general trend of food prices at the 
wholesale level. \. ie 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Moved in a Natrow 
Range Last Week 


The general price level, as measured by the Dun & Bratistreet 
daily wholesale commodity price index, moved within a fairly har+ 
row range last week. The index closed at 279.32 on Jan. 27, €om= 
paring with 279.58 a week earlier, and with 308.63 on the @efre- 
sponding date last year. 


Prices of leading grains declined the past week following the 
strength shown the week before. Weakness in wheat refiéeted 
less active domestic and export demand but some support 

oped at times due to reports of heavy impoundings of cash 

under the government loan and continued unfavorable 

wheat crop prospects. Corn was under considerable pressure as 
mild weather in the Mid-West and heavy offerings of CCC corm 
discouraged buying: Trading in grain futures on the x 
Board of Trade slackened and dropped to a daily average of ad 
300,000 bushels last week, from 51,800,000 the week before, and 
41,800,000 a year ago. 


Domestic flour business last week continued quiet as large 
bakers and jobbers showed little interest in buying beyond their 
prompt requirements. Independent bakers, whose stocks were 
running low, bought moderate to fair-sized lots of hard winter and 
spring wheat flours toward the end of last week. Cocoa finished 
slightly higher as moderate trade demand encountered limited of- 
ferings. Warehouse stocks of cocoa declined to 71,447 bags, from 
77,117 bags a week ago, and compared with 90,481 bags on the cor- 
responding date last year. Coffee prices remained steady and firm . 
in rather quiet trading. Roaster demand was confined largély t& 
actual needs. 


Domestic and world sugar markets developed a firmer tene 
at the week-end but some easiness was noted at the beginning of 
this week as grinding got under way in Cuba. 


Live hog prices rose only slightly despite a substantial de- 
cline in market receipts. 


Spot cotton prices scored moderate net grains the past week 
following irregular fluctuations during the period. Trading was 
more active in most markets and some improvement was noted 
in both domestic and export price-fixing but sustained support was 
lacking. The Bureau of the Census reported ginnings of 1952 ¢rop 
cotton to Jan. 16 had reached 14,715,000 running bales, indicating 
only a small quantity remaining to be ginned to reach the esti- 
mated crop of 14,895,000 bales. Mill demand for cotton was better 
and mill buying was more active than for many weeks. 
sales in the ten spot markets last week amounted to 159,500 bales, 
comparing with 137,700 bales the previous week, and 192,100 im 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


Farmers continued te place cotton inte the government lean 
program in large volume, 


Entries during the week ending Jan. 16 totaled 200,000 bales, 
the highest for any week this season. For the season through 
Jan. 16 there were 1,440,060 bales entered into the loan, as against 
871,000 bales to the same date last year. 


Trade Volume Lifted Mildly Higher in Latest Week 


Retail volume rose slightly from the previous week “and re- 
mained above a year ago in the period ended on Wednesday of 
last week. Promotions were extensive and price cuts wére an- 
nounced in almost every line. While credit terms remained ex- 
ceedingly liberal, instalment buying declined somewhat from the 
preceding periods. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week was esti- 
mated by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., to be from 2 to 6% higher than @ 
year ago. Regional estimates varied from the year ago levels by ' 
the following percentages: New England, Midwest and South— 
west +2 to +6; East and Pacific Coast +1 to +5; South and 
Northwest +3 to +7. 


Consumers evoked more interest in spring apparel and sales 
increased slightly. 


The rise was caused mainly by extensive fashion and price 
promotions. 


Women’s coats and suits were in increasing demand. Purchases 
of nylon and orlon blouses continued to be higher than a year ago. 


Total dollar volume of food was slightly above a year ago, 
while unit volume was substantially above the comparable 1952 
levels. Lower prices for meat, produce and dairy products resulted 
in increased sales. Chain stores and large independent super- 
markets stressed the sharp decrease in meat prices in their weekly 
advertisements. Beef prices were estimated at being about 10% 
below a year ago. 

Volume in house-furnishings was almost unchanged from a 
year ago and slightly above a week ago. Furniture, bedding, ap- 
pliances and floor coverings were in wide demand. 





























































































Following the Presidential inauguration, volume in television 
sets dipped slightly in most parts of the country. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index, for the week ended Jan. 24, 
1953, increased 4% from the level of the preceding week. In the 
previous week an increase of 2% was reported from that of the 
similar week of 1952. For the four weeks ended Jan. 24, 1953, am 
increase of 1% was reported. For the year 1952, department store 
sales registered an increase of 1% above 1951. 


Retail trade in New York last week held about even with the ' 
like period a year ago, trade observers report. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index department , 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Jan. 24, | 
1953, decreased 5% below the like period of last year. In the pre— | 
ceding week an increase of 2% (revised) was reported from that ’ 
of the similar week of 1952, while for the four weeks ended Jan. 24, 
1953, a deerease of 5% was recorded, For the year 1952, volume 
declined 7% under the preceding year. Da 
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Securities Now 


*% ACF-Brill Motors Co. 
Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 30,000 common stock pur- 
chase warrants. Price—At market (approximately $1.25 
per share). Proceeds — To Allen & Co., New York. 
Underwriter—None, the warrants to be offered through 
one or more member firms of the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

American Alloys Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 15 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of preferred 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—fFor 
working capital. Underwriter—McDonald-Evans & Co., 
Kancas City, Mo. 


American Pipeline Producers, inc. 
Jan. 5 (letter of notification) 599,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To drill wells. Office—Room 308, Texas Eastern Bidg., 
Shreveport, La. Underwriter—W. C. Doehler Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
*% Audio & Video Products Corp. 
Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 38,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—At market (about 35 cents 
per share). Proceeds—To a group of selling stockholders. 
Office—730 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 


Automobile Banking Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 15 (letter of notification) 29,000 shares of 6% cum- 
ulative preferred stock, series A, of which a maximum 
of 15,927 shares were offered on Jan. 27 (for a 30 day 
period) first for subscription by class A and common 
stockholders at rate of one new share for each five old 
share held (with an oversubscription privilege). Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To increase working 
capital. Underwriter—Bioren & Co., and H. G. Kuch & 
Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baker Properties, iInc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 26 filed 5,181 shares of common stock (par $1) and 
“deferred obligations” to pay an aggregate of $333,- 
492.75. Preceeds — To defray cost of making payment 
of deferred obligations issued pursuant to the warrants 
and, if there is excess, for working capital. Business— 
Real estate. Office—510 Baker Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Underwriter— None. 


*% Bi-Metals Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
equipment and working capital. Office — 1302 Ontario 
St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 

Big Basin Oil, Inc., Holyoke, Colo. 
Dec. 8 (letter of notification) 1,100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Preceeds—To repay notes, and for drilling expenses and 
new equipment. Underwriter—E. I. Shelley Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


*% Bishop Equipment Co., Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—-For working capital. Offiee—5104 MacArthur 
Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 
Bristol Oils Ltd., T Canada 
. 25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Approximately 64.48 cents per share. Proceeds— 

To acquire leases and for corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. To be named by amendment. 
* Brunner Manufacturing Co. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $5.37% per 
share). Proceeds—To improve plant and for new ma- 
chinery. Office—i821 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


*% Budget Loan Co., Inc., Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock and 3,000 shares of class A common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To in- 
crease capital. Office — 3424 Rhode Island Ave., Mt. 
Rainier, Md. Underwriter—None. 

Bunker-Chance Mining Co., Portland, Ore. 
Jan. 12 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of class 
B assessable stock. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office — 6485 N. W. St. Helens 
Road, Portland, Ore. Underwriter—Standard Securities 
Corp., Spokane, Wash. 

Byrd Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Oct. 22 filed $1,750,000 of 10-year 54%% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1962, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate 
of $100 of bonds for each 28 shares of stock held (for 
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@ 14-day standby). Certain stockholders have waived 
their rights. Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay $1,014,- 
500 of outstanding notes and for drilling expenses and 
working capital. Underwriters — Dallas Rupe & Son. 
Dallas, Texas; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; 
and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Offering 
—Postponed temporarily. 


® Canadian Prospect Ltd. (2/6) 

Nov. 24 filed 303,595 shares of common stock (par 33%4 
cents), of which 235,000 shares are to be issued upon 
exercise of share rights and 68,595 shares are to be sold 
for account of selling stockholders. Price—-To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To company to be used 
for operating expenses to pay for future exploration and 
development of leases, etc. Underwriters—White, Weld 
& Co., New York, for an undetermined number of shares; 
balance through a Canadian underwriter to be named 
later. 


* Carborundum Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. (2/26) 
Feb. 4 filed 271,940 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—-To cer- 
tain selling stockholders. Underwriter—The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


Case (Jj. 1.) Co., Racine, Wis. (2/11) 
Jan. 21 filed $25,000,000 of 25-year debentures due Feb. 
1, 1978. Price — To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceds—-To retire short-term bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriters — Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Clark, Dodge & Co., both of New York. 


* Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jan. 22 (letter of notification) 13,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$18 per share. Proceeds—For improve- 
ments. Officee—5221 Natural Bridge Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Underwriter— None. 


*% Cinerama, Inc., New York 

Feb. 4 filed $2,000,000 of 4% convertible debentures due 
1958. Price—-At principal amount. Proceeds—-For work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New 
York. 
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*% Coastal Finance Corp., Silver Spring, Md. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of $150 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and 1,000 shares 
of class A common stock. Price—Of preferred, $24 per 
share: and of common, $10 per share. Proceeds—-To make 
loans. Office—321 Eig Bidg., 8641 Colesville Rd., Silver 
Spring, Md. Underwriter — Rouse, Brewer & Becker, 
Washington, D. C. 

Code Products Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec. 1 filed 500,000 shares of 6% cumulative preterred 
stock (par $1) and 255,000 shares of common stock (no 
par—stated value $1) to be sold in units of two shares 
of preferred and one share of common stock. Price—$3 
per unit. Proceeds — For working capital. Business — 
Manufactures electrical equipment. Underwriter—None. 
Company intends to offer securities to broker-dealers for 
public offering. 
* Commonwealth, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 27,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription first by present stock- 
holders. Priee—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office — Equitable Bldg., Portland 4, 
Ore. Underwriter—None. 


* Commonwealth Oil Co., Miami, Fia. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$3.87'% per share. Proceeds 
—To C. Dale Armour, the selling stockholder. Under- 
writer—Gordon Graves & Co., New York. 


* Community Credit Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of 54%% 
cumulative sinking fund preferred stock, series A. Price 
—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal. Underwriter—Wachob-Bender Corp., Omaha, Neb. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. (2/17) 
Jan. 16 filed $40,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series I, due Feb. 1, 1983. Proceeds—To repay 
$22,000,000 bank loans and the balance to reimburse the 
treasury, in part, for expenditures made in connection 
with company’s construction program. Underwriters— 
To be determired by competitive bidding. Probable 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


February 5, 1953 
International-Great Northern 


RR. Be bi Lee oi ain Beant Obes. 
(Bids noon CST) 
s February 6, 1953 
Canadian Prospect Ltd.__ _.........Common 
; (White, Weld & Co. in United States) 
Diamond Alkali Co.__________~ __..Debentures 


} (The First Boston Corp.) 
Be Ee Re ee eee eee chien Common 
(J. A. Hogle & Co) 
February 9, 1953 


Baltimore & Ohio RR.___________ Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) 


Home Improvement Financing Corp.__._..Common 
‘George A. Searight) 
Tennessee Gas Tranmission Co,._._________- Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 


February 10, 1953 
May Department Stores Co,__.__-______ Debentures 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Lehman Brothers) 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR._____- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 


February 11, 1953 


Cams (0. 1.) ace wash ccnvitedelecs- Debentures 
_ (Morgan Stanley & Co. and Clark, Dodge & Co.) 
meetst ais GOO Win ton cwdknodwacecks Preferred 
(The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; and 
White, Weld & Co.) 


og ee Debentures 
(Eastmen, Dillon & Co.) 
eee «Denes (ei ci Common 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriter) 


February 16, 1953 


Fae Cd... usicteh bbe tend eset d Preferred 
. (Dittmar & Co.) 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp._._____--_- Common 
(Eids to be invited) 
Texas Oil Exploration Co..........-____- Common 


(Peter W. Spiess Co.) 


February 17, 1953 


Con. Edison Co. of New York, Inc.____-_--- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co....._____________ Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 


February 18, 1953 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp._-_-__-_____-_- Bonds 
(Eids to be invited) 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co 
(Oftering to stockholders—underwritten by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.) 


February 19, 1953 
Illinois Central RR..___._______ Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon CST) 


February 20, 1953 
Latiman Coty: 2. S05 55. See Lees st Common 
(Lehman Brothers) 


February 25, 1953 
ag Be BS aE ELD Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwriters may include 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; First Boston 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers; and Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis) 


February 26, 1953 


Costes: COO: alent tin ciibeens sed Common 
(The First Boston Corp.) 
March 2, 1953 
Ceniral RR. of New Jersey-_--_-_-~- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 
March 3, 1953 ; 
New England Power Co._-.--------+---- Preferred 


(Bids to be invited) 


March 4, 1953 

New York Central RR... ------~-- Equip Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 
March 9, 1953 


Arizona Public Service Co__-.---------~-- Common 
‘(The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., 


March 10, 1953 


Narragansett Electric Co.............--.—- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 


March 17, 1953 


Mississippi Power & Light Co.._..----~-~-- Bonds + 
(Bids to be invited) 


March 24, 1953 


Dallas Power & Light Co.-.....-..-.......- Bonds 
(bids to be invited) 
Georgia Power Co.____--------- Bonds & Preferred 


(Bics 11 a.m. EST) 


March 25, 1953 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co._--_-- Common 
(May be Smith, Barney & Co.) , 


March 27, 1953 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp.___------- Common | 
‘Offering to stockholders—no underwriter) 


March 31, 1953 


California Electric Power Co._____-_----- Common 
(Lids te be invited) 


April 7, 1953 


’ 


California Electric Power Co.____.---_----~~- Bonds - 
(kids to be invited) : 
Florida Power & Light Co._-_...---------- Bonds _ 


(Bids to be invited) 


April 13, 1953 


Texas Electric. Ser. Co... --- Bonds & Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) 


April 14, 1953 


New Orleans Public Service Inc.__--_---- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 


April 15, 1953 


Gaetihorn O6; 2. eS oS or es Common ~ 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
May 12, 1953 

Aijaberma Pomer-40Gh sos < seis + - 552 o5e Bonds 


(Bids 11.a.m. EST) 


June 9, 1953 


Gulf Power Co.__--- tk bl SaaS Be acmincetioan & Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
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bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected 
te be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 17. 


% Coronado Copper Mines Corp. 

Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 299,970 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
To acquire leases, for exploration expenses, to repay 
loans and for working capital. Office—100 West 10th 
St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—Charles J. Maggio, 
Inc., New York. 


% Dantz Run Development Co., Inc. (Pa.) 

Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 950 non-assessable common 
shares. Price—At par ($100 per share). Preceeds—For 
drilling for oil and gas and for acquisition and sale of 
oil and gas leases. Offices—9 Main St., Galeton, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 


Detroit Hardware Manufacturing Co. 
Dec. 22 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $3.25 
per share). Preceeds—To Detroit Trust Co., co-executor 
of the Estate of Fred Schrey. Underwriter—Wm. C. 
Roney & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Diamond Alkali Co. (2/6) 
Jan. 21 filed $15,000,000 sinkimg fund debentures due 
1978. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To retire $5,800,000 of 2% notes and short-term bank 
loans and for capital expenditures. Underwriter-—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Dyna-Matic Furnace Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of preferred 
stock (par-$30) and 3,750 shares of common stock (par $1) 
te: be offered in units of two shares of preferred stock 
arid one-share of common stock. Price—$61 r unit. 
Proceeds; —» To develop and redesign franchise “sales. 
- Office —-6623-Euclid Avenue; Cleveland 3, Ohio.—Under- 
writer—None. -- 


ae 
-. Jan. -8-(letter,.of notification) 300,000 shares of common 


_ > sheelt.(par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds-—For 


Ree (pansion and working capital. Office — 17 State St., 
ew. York. » Underwriter—James T. Dewitt & Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


| Ekco Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 4 ‘ictter of notification) 99,000 shares of ¢6mmon 
stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Preceeds— 
Te acquire leases and drill wells. Underwriter—Hopper, 
Soliday & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


English Oil Ce., Sait Lake City, Utah (2/6) 

Jan. 5 filed 3,435,583 shares of common stock, of which 
750,000 shares ‘are to be offered publicly, 250,000 shares 
are to be reserved for officers and key employees and 
options. and 2,435,583 shares in exchange for oil, and gas 
properties and interests therein. Price—At par ($1 per 
share). Proceeds—For acquisition of additional proper- 
ties and leases. Underwriter—J. A. Hogle & Co., Salt 
“Lake City, Utah. 

Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (2/11) - 
‘Jan. 21 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
‘preferred stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by 
‘amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters — The First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder. Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pieree, Fenner 
and Beane, and White, Weld & Co., all of New York. 


Erie Meter Systems, Inc., Erie, Pa. 
‘Dec. 9 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 15-year 6% 
sinking fund debentures dated Nov. 1, 1952 and. due 
Nov. 1. 1967. Price—At par and accrued interest. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for working capital. 
Office— 1602 Wagner Avenue, Erie, Pa. Underwriter— 
None. Smith & Root, Erie, Pa., will act as distributor. 
.& Fall River Electric Light Co. 
Jan. 29 filed $6,800,000 of first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds due Jan. 1, 1983. Preceeds—To redeem $2,- 
000,000 of 34% bonds and to repay $4,800,000 of bank 
loans. Underwriters—-To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart &*Co. Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers, Bear, Stearns & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Glore, Forgan &*Co.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected to be received some- 
time in March at 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
* FluiDyne Engineering Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 600 shares of class A com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds— 
For operating equipment. Office — 425 North 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. 

First Securities Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) which includes 22,190 shares being 
reoffered to the previous purchasers. Price—25 cents per 
share. Proceeds — For expansion of businéss and for 
working capital. Underwriter — First Securities Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. © Food Fair Stores, Inc. (2/11) 
Jan. 21 filed $12,500,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due Feb. 1, 1973. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay $7,000,C00 bank loans 
and to acquire additional facilities. Underwriter—East- 
man, Dillon & Co., New York. 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 
Jan. 5 filed 30,032 shares of common stock (par°$10) to 
be offered to certain officers and other key employces 
of corporation and its subsidiaries under a “Restricted 
Stock Option Plan.” 

Frito Co., Dallas, Tex. (2/16-17) 
Jan. 26 filed 115,000 share of convertible preferred 
stock (par $7.50), of which 85,000 shares will be ffered 
publicly and 30,000 shares to employees. Pri¢e._— To 
public, $10 per share; to employees, $9 per sharé@} Pro- 
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ceeds—-For expansion of business and general corporate 
purposes. Business—Manufacture and sale of food prod- 
ucts. Underwriter—Dittmar & Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


* Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of preferred 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Preceeds — For 
working capital. Office—3580 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
Underwriter—None. 


* Goldblatt Bros., Inc., Chicago, Hl. 

Jan. 26 (letter of notification) $300,000 of contributions 
to the corporation’s Savings and Protit Sharing Pen- 
sion Plan. 

*% Grand Bahama Co., Ltd., Nassau 

Feb. 3 filed $1,350,000 20-year 6% first mortgage conver- 
tible debentures due March, 1973, and 1,565,000 shares 
of class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—Par for deben- 
tures and $1 per share for stock. Preceeds — For new 
construction. Business — Hotel and land development. 
Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


* Group Securities, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

Feb. 2 filed 1,500,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Preceeds—For investment. Underwriter—Dis- 
tributors Group, Inc., New York. 


Gulf insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. (2/11) 

Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of reeord Feb. 11 on basis of one new share 
for eada 35 shares held; rights to expire on or about 
March 3. Price—$50 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. Address—P. O. Box 1771, Dallas, 
Tex. - Daderwriter—None. 


Gyrodyne Co. of America, Inc. 
Nov. .13- filed 350,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1), to be offered for subscription by stockholders 


.. of-record Dec. 22, 1952, on a pro rata basis; rights to ex- 


pire on Feb. 28, 1953. The offering will include 50,000 
shares to directors, officers and employees of the com- 
,Pany and to certain individuals and firms in payment 
for services, -Price —..$5.75 per share. Preceeds — For 


engineering and construction of protot coaxial heli- 
copter. Office—St" James, L. 1, N. Y. Underwriter— 


None. 


Hemisphere Western Oil Co. 
Dec. 3 (létter of 'ifetiiieation) 1,196,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—25 cents per share. Pro- 
-teeds—To acquire working interest in oil wells. Office 
—Cravens Bldg.; Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter— 
Winner & Meyers, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Holiday Piastics, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec..10 (letter of notification) 3,799 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$13 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—410 East 27th Street Terrace, 
Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter — Prugh, Combest, & 
Land, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


*% Home Improvement Financing Corp. (2/9) 

Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares, of class 
A common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$1.50 per share 
Proeceeds—For construction of home improvements and 
time financing in connection therewith. Office—240 West 
Front St., Plainfield, N. J. Underwriter — George A. 
Searight, New York. 


® Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Jan. 15 filed 97,147 shares of $4.20 cumulative converti- 
ble second preferred stock, series B (no par) being of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of rec- 
ord Feb. 3 on the basis of one new preferred shares for 
each 10 shares of common stock held; rights to expire 
Feb. 18. Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—For expansion 
program and working capital. Underwriter — Smith, 
Barney Co., New York. 


% Hycon Manufacturing Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
$1 per share). Proceeds—To J. M. White and F. D. Gear- 
hart, Jr., selling stockholders. Office—2961 East Colorado 
St., Pasadena, Calif. Underwriter—None, but sales may 
be handled through White & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


lowa Southern Utilities Co. (2/17) 

Jan. 21 filed $7,000,000 first mortgage bonds due Feb. 1, 
1983. Proceeds—For additions and improvements. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers, 
Bear, Stearns & Co., Equitable Securities Corp., and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); White, Weld & Co. 
Bids — Scheduled to be opened at 11 a.m. (EST) on 
Feb. 17. 


ispetrol Corp., New York 
Oct. 29 filed 49,500 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To finance purchase of 
crude oil for Israeli enterprises and to purchase crude 
oil and oil products for resale in Israel. Underwriter— 
Israel Securities Corp.. New York. 

israel industrial & Mineral Development Corp. 
Oct. 6 filed 30,000 shares of class A stock. Price—At par 
($100 per share). Proceeds—For industrial and mineral 
development of Israel. Underwriter — Israel Securities 
Corp., New York. 
* Jewett & Sherman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,650 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $20), to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—$50 per share. Preceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—106 West Florida St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Underwriter——None. 

Kellogg Petroleum Products, Inc. 
Jan. 14 (letter of notification) 1,221 shares of capital 


stock (no par) being first offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record Dec. 26, 1952, at rate of one new 


share for each 2.4 shares held; rights to expire Feb. 11. 
Price—$125 per share. Preceeds—For working 
Underwriters—None, but Hamlin & Lunt, Buffalo, N. ¥., 
will offer any unsubscribed shares. 


*% Kenya Gem Corp. (Pa.) 

Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds—To fi- 
nance time payment sales and to expand facilities» 
Office—10 East Coulter St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Lehman Corp., New York (2/20) 

Jan. 30 filed 37,800 shares of capital stock (par $1). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To Estate of 
Allan S. Lehman, deceased. Underwriter—Lehman Bro- 
thers, New York. 


® Louisville Gas & Electric Co. (Ky.) 

Jan. 8 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Jan. 29 at rate of one new share for each seven 
shares held; rights expire Feb. 17. Price—$36.50 per 
share. Proceeds—For property additions and improve- 
ments. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Blyth & 
Co., Inc., both of New York. 


Magma King Manganese Mining Co. 
Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 553,500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Preceeds 
—For working capital. Office — 532 Security Bidg., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—Weber-Millican Co., New 
York. 


*% Management Funds, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

Jan. 29 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 3-year 7% 
registered bonds. Priee—In units of $500 each. Preceeds 
—To purchase retail installment contracts and.other 
types of commercial financing. Office — 26 Journal 
Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. Underwriter—None. ’ 


% Massachusetts Investors Growth Stock Fund, — 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 2 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock. Price — At 

market. Preceeds—For investment. Underwriter—Vance, 

Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass. ' 


May Department Stores Co. (2/10) : 
Jan. 21 filed $25,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
Feb. 1, 1978. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—To refund part of debt and for expansion and 
working capital. Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and Lehman Brothers, both of New York. 


McCarthy (Glenn), Inc. 

June 12 filed 10,000,000 snares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Dealer Relations Representative—George 
A. Searight, 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
WHitehall 3-2181. Offering—Date indefinite. 


% McCormick & Co., Inc., Baitimore, Md. 

Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 700 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $100), 1,670 shares of common 
stock (no par) and 5,843 shares of common non-voting 
stock (no par). Price — For preferred, at par; and for 
common stocks, $30 per share. Preceeds — For working 
capital. Office—414 Light St., Baltimore 2, Md. Under- 
writer—None. 


%* McCutcheon Distributing Co., Inc. 

Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 29,900 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Preoceeds—-For or- 
ganizational expenses, equipment and working capital. 
Office—215-219 Twelfth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Business— 
To distribute home laundry electrical appliances manu- 
factured by Whirlpool Corp. Underwriter—None, 


Mex-American Minerals Corp., Granite City, Ul. 
Nov. 3 filed 113,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $5) and 113,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price—$6 per unit. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Business—Purchase, processing, refining and 
sale of Fluorspar. Underwriter — To be supplied by 
amendment. 


Mid-Gulf Oi! & Refining Co. 
Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—60 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—To acquire additional properties. Office—927-929 
Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—W. C. Doeh- 
ler Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


% Minerals Engineering Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 19,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) and $296,250 of 5-year 8% debentures 
(1,500 units) to be offered for subscription by present 
stockholders. Price—$197.50 per unit. Proceeds — For 
construction of concentrating mill. Office — 801 Fourth 
Ave. (P. O. Box 957), Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter 
—None. 
Mines Management, Inc., Wallace, Idaho 

Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—75 cents per share. Preceeds—For ex- 
ploration and development. Offices—507 Bank St., Wal- 
lace, Idaho, and W. 909 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Minneapolis Gas Co. 

Jan. 7 filed 163,247 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each eight shares held on 
Jan. 23; rights to expire on Feb. 9. Price—$20 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire 5,841 shares of $6 preferred stock 
(at an estimated cost of $613,305) and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—Kalman Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Continued on page 40 
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%* New Engtand Power Co. (3 3) 

Feb. 4 filed 20.140 share: of new cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) to be offered for subscription by present 
holders of 6% preferred stock on a share for share basis; 
sights to expire March 23. Price To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For repayment of bank loans. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 


Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers. 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received on March 3. 


% Newton-Phoenix Oil Corp., Houston and New York 
Feb. 3 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—30 cents per share. Proceeds—-To purchase 


land and for drilling expenses. Underwriter Morris 
Cohon & Co., New York. 

Niagara Motawk Fower Co. (2/16) 
Jan. 23 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Proceeds—To retire part of bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Morgan Stanley & 


Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected to be received on Feb. 16. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Co. (2/18) 


Jan. 23 filed $25,000,000 of general mortgage bonds due 
February, 1983. Proceeds—To repay, in part, $40,000,000 
of bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The 
»First Boston Corp. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be re- 
ceived on Feb. 18. 


Nieico Chemicals, iInc., Detroit, Mich. 
Nov. 19 (letter of notification) 34,800 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To liqui- 
date notes. Office—8129 Lyndon Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 
Underwriter—Smith, Hague & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


* North Central Airlines, Inc., Minneapotis, Minn. 
Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 91,851 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — Estimated at $3.25 per share. 
Proceeds——-To discharge bank loan. Underwriter—Brew 
Emch Jenkins Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northiand Oits Ltd., Canada 

Nov. 21 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par 20 
cents—Canadian) and subscription warrants for 600,000 
shares, of which the stock and subscription warrants for 
400,000 shares are to be offered in units of 100 shares 
of stock and subscription warrants for 40 shares. Price— 
$52 per unit. Proceeds—For drilling of additional wells 
and to purchase producing wells. Underwriter—M. S. 
Gerber, Inc., New York. 


Nyal Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
To repay loans and for working capital. Underwriter— 
Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


Overiand Oil, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 23 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—20 cents per share. Proceeds—To make 
geological survey of land. Business—Oil and gas explor- 
ation. Underwriter—None. 


Paley Manufacturing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proeeeds— 
, For expansion and working capital. Underwriter—G., K. 
Shields & Co., New York. 


® Pan American Sulphur Co. 

Dec. 24 filed 499.325 shares of capital stock (par 70 cents) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders at rate of 
one new share for each 2% shares held as of Feb. 4; 
rights to expire Feb. 18. Price—$7 per share. Proceeds— 
For new construction and working capital. Underwriters 
—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
both of New York. 


Paradise Valley Oil Co., Reno, Nev. 

Aug. 20 filed 3,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds—To drill six wells 
on subleased land and for other corporate purposes. Un- 
d@erwriter—None, with sales to be made on a commission 
basis (selling commission is two cents per share). Of- 
fice—c/o Nevada Agency & Trust Co., Inc., Cheney Bldg. 
138 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 


- ‘Peruvian Oil Concessions Co., inc., Dover, Del. 
Jan. 16 filed 9,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
1.10 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Business—Plans to produce and sell petroleum 
and its products from lands to be held. under concession 
from the Peruvian Government. Underwriter—None. 


- Phoenix-Campbeli Corp., New York 

Jan. 26 filed 40,000 shares of common stock purchase 
warrants and 40,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
reserved for issuance. Priee—$10 per share for stock 
and five cents for the warrants, Proceeds—To engage 


in. oil and gas business. Underwriter—Morri 
gg sigs carly orris Cohon & 


f Powers Manufacturing Co. 

Sept. 25 filed 250,000 shares of common. stock (par $1), 
(later amended ao has vy shares). Price—$2 per share. 
Preceeds—For machinery and equipment and new con- 
struction. Business—Production of heavy duty power 
4ransmission chain, sprockets, gears, etc. Office—Long- 


view, Tex. Underwriter—Dallas Rupe & Sons, Dalias, 
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Ramie Corp., Philadeiphia, Pa 
Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Preceeds — For 
working capital, etc. Business — To process vegetable 
fibres. Underwriter—Grayson-Eigles Co., New York. 


Regent Manufacturing Co., Inc., Downey, Calif. 
Dec. 31 (letter of notification) $150,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, of which 130 units will be issued at $1,020 each 
and 40 units at $510 each. Proceeds—For building and 
equipment. Office—11905 Regentview Avenue, Downey, 
Calif. Underwriter — Hopkins, Harbach & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


% Retail Credit Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan. 22 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price —$75 per share. Proceeds — For 
new equipment. Office—90 Fairlie St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. Underwriter—None. 


Sapphire Petroleums Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Oct. 28 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—To Ken Kelman, the selling stockholder, who 
will offer the shares from time to time either on the 
New York Curb Exchange or in the over-the-counter 
market. Underwriter—None. 


Seymour Water Co., Seymour, Ind. 
Jan. 12 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $25). Price —$26.50 per 
share. Froceeds—For improvements. Underwriters— 
Bankers Bond Co., Smart, Clowes & Oswald, Inc., and 
Wagner, Reid & Ebinger, Inc., all of Louisville, Ky. 


Shirks Motor Express Corp. (Del.) 
Jan. 8 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Manheim Pike, 
Lancaster, Pa. Underwriter—Alex. Brown & Sons, Bal- 
tumore, Md. 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Jan. 15 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
Stock (no par). Price—At market (approximately $40.50 
per share). Preceeds — To Daniel Simonds, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Townsend, Dabney & Tyson, 
Boston, Mass. 


® South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. (2/18) 

Jan. 28 filed 358,045 shares of common stock (par $4.50) 
to be offered to common stockholders of record Feb. 
18 at rate of one new share for each seven shares held, 
with additional subscription privileges (including sub- 
scription privileges for holders of less than seven shares 
of outstanding common stock subject to allotment; rights 
to expire on March 4. Price—To be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriter — 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 


® Southwestern Public Service Co. 

Jan. 13 filed 293,462 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 2 at the rate of one new share for each 
12 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on Feb. 17. Price — $21.50 per share. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriter— 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Sun Fire Insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dec. 22 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To qualify to do busi- 
ness in Arizona. Underwriter—None. Offering to be 
made initially to persent and future policyholders of 
company and to certain specified officers and directors. 


* Telepix Corp., Los , Calif. 

Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 640 shares of preferred 
stock (par $10) and 300 shares of common stock (par 
$5). Price—For preferred, at par; and for common, $12.50 
per share. Proceeds — To produce spot commercials for 
TV. Office — 1515 North Western Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (2/9) 
Jan. 16 filed $30,000,000 first mortgage pipeline bonds 
due Jan. 1, 1973. Preeeeds—To repay bank loans. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received up 
to 11:30 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 9, at office of Cahill, Gordon, 
Zachry & Reindel, 63 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Texas General Production Co. 
June 4 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To buy property for oil ‘prospecting. Office—Houston 
Tex. Underwriter—To be named by amendment. _Of- 


fering—Tentatively postponed. Statement may be witb- 
drawn. 


Texas Oil Ca., Ft. Werth, Tem. (2/16) 
Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-To drill oi] and gas wells and for acquisition of 
properties. Underwriter—Peter W. Spiess Co., New York 


Texas Western Oif Co., Houston, Tex. 

Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of commor 
‘stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—1 Main St., Houston. Tex 
Underwriter — Scott, Khoury & Co., Inc., New York 
. Offering—Expected in a week or two. 


United Petroleum & Mining Corp., Bismarck, N. D. 
Noy. 17. (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
voting stock and 150,00 shares of 4% class B non-votin 
stock. Price—$l per share. Proeceeds—To purchase o 
br gas leases. Office—222 Main Street, Bismarck; N: D 
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United Security Life, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dec. 2 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1) and 2,500 participating units to 
be sold in units of 3u shares and one participating unit. 
Price—$120 per unit. Proeeeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Office—7 Weldon, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter 
—Life Underwriters, Inc. Phoenix, Ariz. 


Vitro Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan. 22 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—At market (about $8 per 
share). Proceeds—To Wildey C. Rickerson, the selling 
stockholder. Undewriter—Francis 1. du Pont & Co. and 
Tucker Anthony & Co., both of New York. 


Vitro Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—-At market (about $8 per 
share.). Proceeds — To Wenman A. Hicks, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter — None, sales to be handied 
through stockholder’s brokers. 


% Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 11,500 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by em- 
ployees. Price—Approximately $26 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 20 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures due Dec. 
15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents) to be offered in units of one $50 debenture and 
one share of stock. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock and private sale of $55,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, to be used to build a 1,030 
mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters — White, Weld & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New York. Of- 
fering—Expected in the Spring of 1953. 


West Ceast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—Together with other funds, to be used to build pipe- 
line. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Union Se- 
curities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Expected in 
the Spring of 1953. 


West Penn Electric Co. 

Dec. 19 filed 264,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 22, on a 1-for-15 basis; rights to expire om 
Feb. 9. Price—$34 per share. Preceeds—To purchase 
about $5,000,000 additional common steck of Mononga- 
hela Power Co. and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rheades & Co. won award 
of this issue on Jan. 21. 


*% Western Electric Co., inc. 

Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 2,007.8 shares of common 
stock (no par), being offered for subscription by 
minority common stockholders of record Feb. 4 at rate 
of one new share for each 10 shares held; rights to 
expire on Feb. 27. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the parent, will subscribe for an additional 1,047,992.2 
shares. Price—$40 per share. Preceeds—-For expansion 
and general corporate purposes. Office—195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Western Empire Oi! Co., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 35,520 shures of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). } receeds—To 
pay for options. Office — 222 Patterson Bidg., Denver, 
Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Westshore Mospital, inc., Tampa, Fia. 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (of which 1,250 shares will be issued to Dr. Samuel 
G. Hibbs and John R. Himes for services rendered). 
Priee—At par ($10 per share). Preceeds—-For property 
and equipment expenses. Office—349 Plant Ave., Tampa, 
Fla. Underwriter—Louis C. McClure & Co., Tampa, Fla. 


Wyoming National Oii Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 17 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Priee—25 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds —- For oil and gas leases. Underwriter — R. L. 
Hughes & Co., Denver, Colo. 


York-Heover Corp., York, Pa. 
Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 12,499 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$8 per share. Preceeds—-To nine 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd 
and Stroud & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Alabama Power Co. (5/12) 
Jan. 28 it was reported company plans issuance and sal 
of $18,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriters—To- be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, 
Leeb & Co.; Union Securities Corp. and Equitable Seeu- 
rities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Shields 
& Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc. Registration—Planned for April 
10: Bids—Tentatively expected at 11 am. (EST) on 
May 12. 


% Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Feb. 4 company announced that company plans to sell 
publiely not in excess of $200,000,000 principal amount 
of long-term sinking fund debentures through an un- 
derwriting group. Preeeeds—To be used for expansion, 


‘working ital. and other corporate purposes. .Under-. 
aralie Shoewten Stanley &. Co, NeweYorke ok ete 
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Aluminium Ltd. 
Oct. 15 directors expected that additional financing will 
be undertaken in 1953 to meet the major part of the in- 
crease in the estimated cost of the expansion program 
The First Boston Corp., and A. E. Ames & Co., Ltd., 
acted as dealer-managers in stock offering to stockhold- 
ers in Oct. 1951. 


*% American Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Jan. 28 it was announced company plans to sell publicly 
31.294 additional shares of capital stock (par $10). Price 
—Expected at about $31.25 per share. Preceeds—To in- 
erease capital and surplus. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., New York and San Francisco. 


® Arizona Public Service Co. (3/9-13) 

Jan. 27 it was reported the company in February plans 
to sell privately $14,500,000 of first mortgage bonds and 
in the first half of March to issue and sell 378,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock (par $5). Proceeds—To 
finance 1953 construction program. Underwriters—For 
common, The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly ). 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


Dec. 15 it was reported company may issue and sell 
probably in June, 1953, about $15,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: Lehman Brothers and Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly): The First Boston Corp.; White 


Weld & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and Central Re- 
public Co. (jointly). 


Baker-Raulang Co. 
Jan. 12 it was reported company late in 1953 may sell 
about $800,000 to $1,000,000 convertible preferred or 
common stock. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writers—May be Riter & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
both of New York. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. (2/9) 
Bids will be received up to noon (EST) on Feb. 9 at 
company’s office, 2 Wall St., New York City, for the 
purchase from it of $3,000,000 equipment trust certifi- 
cates, series FF, to be dated Dec. 1, 1952 and due in 15 
installments of $200,000 each on Dec. 1, from 1953 to 


1967, inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


@® Bank of the Manhattan Company 

Feb. 2 company offered stockholders 250,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $10) at rate of one new 
share for each 10 shares held Jan. 30; rights to expire on 
Feb. 17. Price—$31 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


Big Horn-Powder River Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 13 directors authorized an offering of 565,220 ad- 
ditional shares of capital stock first to stockholders 
on basis of one new share for each nine shares held. 
Price—To be named later. Preceeds—For drilling ex- 
penses. Underwriter—None. 


® California Electric Power Co. (3/31) 

Jan. 29 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
approximately 136,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. 
and J. A. Hogle & Co. (jointly). Bids — Tentatively 
scheduled to be received on March 31. 


® California Electric Power Co. (4/7) 

Jan. 29 it was announced company proposes the sale 
of $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prebable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Irc. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be re- 
ceived on April 7. 


“@ Central Maine Power Co. 
Feb. 2 company sought SEC authority to issue and sell 


$10,000,000 of first and general mortgage bonds, series 
U, due March 1, 1983. Preceeds—To refund outstanding 
short-term notes and for new construction. Underwrit- 
ers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prebable 
bidders—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc. 
and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co.. 
Inc, and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Salomen Bros 
& Hutzler. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received 
on March 10. 


Jan. 2. it was reported company plans sale later this 
year of $10,000,000 common. stock (in additien to $10,- 
000,000 of first and general mortgage bonds, see above) 
after distribution by New England Public Service Co. of 
its holdings of Central Maine Power Co. common stock. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody 


& Co. (jointly); Coffin & Burr, Inc.: A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. 


* Central RR. of New Jersey (3/2) 

Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
March 2 for the purchase from it of $2,460,000 equipment 
trust .certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Ine.; Salomon Bros, & Hutzler, 
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Charter Oil Co., Ltd. 

Nov. 18, it was reported that company plans to-effer and 
sell 900,000 additional shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be named later (around $1.70 per share) 
Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters—Leh- 
man Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. for about 800,000 
shares; balance to be offered in Canada. Offering — 
Not expected until the end of January or early Febru- 
ary. 


Chicago Great Western Ry. 

Jan. 9 William N. Deramus, 3rd, President, stated that 
the company is planning issuance and sale of $6,000,000 
collateral trust bonds to be secured by $9,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds held in the treasury. Proceeds—To pay 
off $3,000,000 of notes and for working capital. Under- 
writers To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Cinerama Productions Corp. 





Jan. 9 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of about 500,000 shares of common stock. Price—Ex- 
pected to be around $10 per share. Underwriter—Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., New York. 


Columbia Gas System, Inc., N. Y. 

Oct. 10 it was announeed company plans to issue and sel) 
common stock and additional debentures early in the 
Spring of 1953. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Company has sought SEC author- 
ity to borrow from banks an aggregate of $25,000,000. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: For stock, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, White, Weld & Co. and R. W. Pressprichb 
& Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. For debentures, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Culver Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 22 it was announced that company proposes to 
offer to stockholders on or about Jan. 26, 1953, a total of 
23,640 additional shares of common stock on a share-for- 
share basis: rights to expire Feb. 9. Price—At par ($2 
per share). Proceeds—For investment. Office—105 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Daltias Power & Light Co. (3/24) 

Dec. 15 it was reported company may issue and sell ip 
March, 1953, about $9,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomen Bros. & Hutzler; 
The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Registration—Ex- 
pected Feb. 16. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be re- 
ceived on March 24. 


Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co. 
Jan. 23 it was announced company pians to issue and 
sell 23,698 additional shares of capital stock (par $25) to 
its stockholders on a 1-for-5 basis, subject to their ap- 
proval on Feb. 25. Proceeds—To repay short-term bor- 
rowings. 


Florida Power & Light Co. (4/7) 

Jan. 7 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Preceeds 
—To pay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Shields & Co.; White, Weld & Co. Bids — 
Expected April 7. Registration—Tentatively planned for 
March 2. 


Follansbee Steel Corp. 

Dec. 16, M. A. Follansbee, President, said the company 
plans additional equity financing, totaling about $4,500,- 
000. This may be done through a rights offering to 
stockholders. Proceeds—Together with funds from pro- 
posed $29,500,000 RFC loan, would be used for expansion 
program. Underwriters—May include Cohu & Co., New 
York. Offering—Expected in February. 


Generali Contract Corp. 

Jan. 14 stockholders voted to approve a new issue of 
500,000 shares of authorized 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). These are to be first offered 
for subscription by common stockholders on the basis of 
about one-third share for each common share held; then 
to holders of 5% preferred stock (par $100) and of 5% 
preferred stock (par $20); thereafter to holders of 5% 
preferred stock, series A, (par $10); and any unsub- 
scribed shares to public. Proceeds—To redeem $10 par 
5% preferred stock (61,881 shares outstanding at Nov. 
30, 1952) and for working capital. Price—$11 per share. 
Underwriter—G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 
Nov. 15, A. F. Tegen, President, announced that its do- 
mestic subsidiaries may spend around $80,000,000 for 
new construction in 1953. Of this total, $15,000,000 will 


be provided internally leaving about $65,000,000 to be 
financed by the sale of securities. Subsidiaries expect 
to sell around $49,000,000 of bonds, debentures and pre- 
ferred stocks and GPU will furnish about $16,000,000 to 
them. GPU expects to obtain the funds from bank loans, 
the sale of debentures, the sale of common stock or a 
combination of these. If present conditions continue 
well into next year, GPU would expect to offer addi- 
tional shares to stockholders rather than resort to bor- 
rowing. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted as 
clearing agent in last stock offer. 
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* Georgie Power Co. (3/24) 

Jan. 28 it was 1eported company plans issuance and sale 
of $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriters—To be deter-— 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointhy)¢ 
The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and 
Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Shields & Co. and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Registration—Planned 
for Feb. 20. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received 
at 11 a.m. (EST) on March 24. 

* Georgia Power Co. (3/24) 

Jan. 28 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of 100,000 shares of preferred stock (no par). Preceeds— 
lor construction program. Underwriters—To be deter-— 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers. Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected to be received at 11 a.m. (EST) on March 24. 
Registration—Scheduled for Feb. 20. 

* Gulf Power Co. (6/9) 

Jen. 28 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 


Haisey, Stuart & Co, Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: The First 
Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly): Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly): 
Union Securities Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. Regis- 


tration—Planned for May 8. Bids—Tentatively expected 
at 11 a.m. (EST) on June 9. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. \- 
Jan. 16, it was announced company is planning to sel 
$6,000,000 in common stock in June and a certain amount 
of first mortgage bonds later in the year. Proceeds—For 
construction program, expected to cost between $26 ,006,-— 
000 and $28,000,000 this year. The exact amount of the 
bond offering has not yet been determined. Under- 
writers—For common stock to be determined by compet- 
itive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Lehman Brothers (jointly): Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
* Miinois Central RR. (2/19) 
Bids will be received up to noon (CST) on Feb. 19 a 
the company’s office, 135 East 11th Place, Chicago 5 Iil., 
for the purchase from it of $4,500,000 equipment trust 
certificates, series 37 to be dated March 1, 1953, and 
to mature in 30 semi-annual instalments. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 22 company sought authority of Indiana P. S. Com- 
mission to issue and sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds due 1983. Preceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; W. C. Langley & Co., 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel] & 
Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. 


* international-Great Northern RR. (2/5) 

Bids will be received by the trustee of the company in 
St. Louis, Mo., up to noon (CST) for the purchase from 
the company of $3,000,000 equipment trust certificates, 
series EE, to be dated Feb. 20, 1953, and to mature $300,— 
600 each Feb. 20 from 1954 to 1958, inclusive, and $150,000 
each Feb. 20 from 1959 to 1968, inclusive. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutz-* 
ler; R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Dec. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sel 
$9,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Underwrit- 
ers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probabia 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Cu. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Salomon Bros & Hutzler; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. Offering+-Probably in April, 1953. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 

Dec. 15 it was announced company has established m 
bank credit in the amount of $40,300,000 extending te 
Dec. 1, 1953, to be refinanced by the issuance of new 
securities. Underwriters—(1) For common stock, prol 

ably Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corm 
(jeintly). (2) For preferred stock, may be W. C. Lang— 
ley & Co. (3) For bonds, to be determined by competi— 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Ca 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.” 


Louisiana Power & Light Co. 

Dec. 15 it was announced company may issue and sel§ 
in mid-year about $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loe 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly): Blyth & Co., Ines 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Sale— 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; W. C. Langley & Co., The First 
Boston Corp., and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


@ Maine Central RR. (2/25) 

Jan. 8 it was reported company may sell an issue of 
$17,000,000 of first mortgage and collateral bonds due 
1983. Preceeds—For refunding. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders. Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; W. C. 


Continued on. page. 42 
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Langley & Co.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; The First Boston 
rp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Blyth & 
.. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. Bids—-Expected to be re- 
ceived on Feb. 25. 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. (2/25) 
Jan. 8 it was announced the company plans to issue and 
sell about 400,000 shares common stock (par $1), rights 
going first to common stockholders of record Feb. 21 
(probably on a one-for-two basis). Underwriters—May 
include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; The 
First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; and Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis. Offering—-Expected to be made 
about Feb. 25 or 26; with rights expiring about March 
12. Registration—Scheduled for Feb. 5. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. (3/27) 
Jan. 7, Ralph E. DeSimone, President, announced that 
primary rights would be issued to common stockholders 
of record March 27, 1953, to subscribe to additional 
common stock on basis of one new share for each five 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
will expire on April 14. There are presently outstanding 
550,282 ($12.50 par) common shares, including shares 
reserved for scrip. Proceeds —- For working capital 
Underwriter—None. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Dec. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sel] 
in May about $9,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); White. 


~Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody 


& Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly). 


* Middie South Utilities, Inc. 

Feb. 3 it was reported company may later this year issue 
and sell about $15,000,000 of additional common stock. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans, etc. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Blyth & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lyucn, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Bro- 
thers; The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. (3/17) 
Dec. 15 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
March about $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Ifalsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Union Securities 
Corp.; The First Boston Corp. and W. C. Langley & Co 
(jointly). Bids — Tentatively expected on March 17. 
Expected Feb. 11. 


Power Co. 

Dec. 11 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale near the middle of 1953 of $10,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—-To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
W. C. Langley & Co. and the First Boston Corp, (joint- 
ly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


@ Narragansett Electric Co. (3/10) 

Jan, 29 it was announced company has been authorized 
by Rhode Island P. U. Commission to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series D. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. (jointly): Lehman Brothers and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; 
The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co.. 
Inc., and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). Bids— 
Tentatively expected to be received on March 10. 


New England Electric System 
Jan. 22 it was announced stockholders on Feb. 24 will 
vote on increasing authorized common stock from 8,500,- 
000 to 11,500,000 shares and on a provision to provide 
in connection with preemptive offerings to stockholders 
that cash or full share rights may be issued in lieu of 
rights to fractional shares. 


15 i ; Rem tom 
was announ company plans issue and sale 
of about $4,000,000 first mortenne bonds due 1963. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
& Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White. 
pete Wea Coin Golntly); por perndy & Co.; Union Se- 
., Carl M. , Rhoades & Co, Off — 
Probably in May. it 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. (4/14) 
Dec. 15 it was reported company plans to sell about 
of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Pre- 
new construction. Underwriters—To be de 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Stuart & Co. Ine.; Lehman Brothers; Kidder. 
& Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp 
(Gjointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities 
ids — Tentatively scheduled to be received 


Sey work Contras RR. (3/4) 7 

5 ported company plans to issue and sell 
at competitive bidding on March 4 an issue of $9,375,000 
equipment trust certificates due in instalments over a 


period of 15 years. Probable bidders: Halsey. St 
Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. steno 
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New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. (2/10) 

Dec. 22 company announced it plans to sell $10,000,000 of 
refunding mortgage bonds due March 1, 1978: Proceeds— 
To retire $2,250,000 of short-term debt and for working 
capital. Underwriters—To be determined by compet- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co., 
White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp. Bids—To be received on Feb. 10. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

Nov. 13 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell additional common stock at about a one-for-tep 
basis (2,411,945 shares of common stock outstanding) 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc. 
Dec. 19 it was reported company plans early registra- 
tion of about 400,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds 
—Together with other funds, to be used to purchase ad- 
ditional equipment. Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen & 
Co. and Hayden, Stone & Co. (with latter handling 
books). 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 

Aug. 29 company filed a second substitute applicatior 
with the FPC proposing to construct a 1,384-mile trans 
mission line extending from the San Juan Basin in New 
Mexico and Colorado to market areas in the Pacifk 
Northwest. Estimated overall capital cost of the projec! 
is $179,000,000. Financing is expected to consist of firm 
mortgage pipe line bonds and preferred and commor 
stocks, and is expected to be completed by April, 1953 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., both of New York, and Dominion Securities Corp. 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Dec. 17 Mark R. Sullivan, President, announced that 
company in 1953 will borrow some $125,000,000 from 
banks to be refinanced later in year, probably by offer- 
ing of bonds and additional common stock. Probable 
bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Stock would be of- 
fered to stockholders, without underwriting. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, owns 91.25% of 
Pacific common shares. 


Peninsular Telephone Co. 

Jan. 27 it was announced company plans to offer for 
subscription. by its common stockholders one additional 
share for each five shares held (including the shares to 
be issued upon payment to common stockholders of 
record Feb. 9 of a 20% stock dividend). Price—To be 
named later. Preceeds—For new construction and ad- 
ditions to property. Underwriters — May be Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Coggeshall & Hicks and G. H. Walker 
& Co. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Dec. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sel) 
in June about $9,250,000 first mortgage: bonds due 1982 
and a like amount later on. Proceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 23, Charles E. Oakes, President, announced that 
new financing this year will require the sale of from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 of first mortgage. bonds, with 
total financing for the four-year period running about 
$65,000,000. If sold competitively, probable bidders may 
include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 12 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
in May of $50,000,000 of first refunding mortgage bonds 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 20, George H. Blake, President, announced that as a 
first step in raising funds to carry forward the company’s 
construction program (to involve approximately $90,- 
900,000 in 1953) it contemplates selling 750.000 shares 
of common stock during the latter part of March, 1953. 
Underwriters—Last public stock financing in 1952 was 
handled by Morgan Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
Nov. 3 it was announced com plans to issue and 
sell approximately $5,000,000 of bonds in May or June, 
1953, and in the latter part of 1953 to issue sufficient 
common shares to raise about $4,000,000. Preceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); 
e+ wal omen? * ny we Weld & Co. For stock, 

r, Peabody - and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 

Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. “ 7 

Ravenna Metal Products Co., Seattie, Wash. 
Jan. 27 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
20,000 shares of class A stock. Price—$i5 per share. 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. 

Rockland Light & Power Co. | 
Nov. 12, F. L. Lovett, President, announced company ex- 
pects to raise about $24,000,000 in the next-two years 
through sale of bonds, and prefer and common stock, 





. . Thursday, February 5, 1953 


viz: $5,500,000 of first mortgage bonds and $5,500,000 
prefererd stock in 1953 and $6,000,000 bonds, $6,000,000 
preferred stock, and $1,000,000 common. stock in 1954. 
Proceeds—-For expansion program. Underwriters — For 
bonds and preferred stock may be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For bonds—Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers, Bear, Stearns & Co. and A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Estabrook & Co. (2) For preferred—Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers: W. Cy 
Langley & Co.; Estabrook & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly).. Common stock will probably be offered 
for subscription by stockholders. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

Dec. 29 it was reported that the company plans some 
new common stock financing in the near future. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York and San Francisco. 
*% Seligman & Latz, Inc., New York -- 

Jan. 29 it was reported 268,500 shares of commen" stoek 
are expected to be offered publicly. Preceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Business — Operators of leased beauty 
salons. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


Smith (Aiexander), Inc. 


Jan. 16 it was announced company proposes to offer 


additional common stock to its common stockholders. 
Stockholders will vote April 15 on plan. Underwriters— 
May be Morgan Stanley & Co. and Dominick & Domi- 
nick, both of New York. 


*% Southern Co. (4/15) 

Jan. 28 it was reported company plans offering of about 
1,000,000 additional shares of common stock (par $5). to 
stockholders of record about April 15 on a basis of one 
new share for each 17 shares held; rights to expire on 
May 7. Price—Expected to be named by company on 
April 13. Preceeds—To increase investments in subsid- 
iaries. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch; 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Morgan Stanley & Co., and 
Union Securities Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected to be 
received at 11 a.m. (EST) on April 15. Registration— 
Planned for March 13. 


% Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. (3/25) 
Jan. 30 it was announced company has applied to Indiana . 
P. S. Commission for authority to issue 114,167 additional , 
shares of its common stock (no par), to be offered first , 
to common stockholders of record March 25 on the basis 
of one new share for each six shares held; rights to ex- 
pire on April 10. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — For construction program, Underwriter — 
Smith, Barney & Co. handled the last common stock of- 
fering in January, 1949. 


® State Bank of Albany, N. Y. - . 
Feb. 2 the bank offered to its stockholders 101;725 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of 
one new share for each three shares held Jan. 29. rights 
to expire Feb, 20. Price — $25 per share. Proceeds —- To 
increase capital and surplus. Underwriter — Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, New York. 


Texas Electric Service Co. (4/13) 
Dec. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and-sell 
$9,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983 and 80,000 
shares of preferred stock (par $100). Preeceeds—For new 
construction. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding: Probable bidders: (1) For stock, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. (2) For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities 
Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co: 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Expected on April 13. Registartion—Tentatively sched- 
uled for March 5. 


Texas Power & Light Co. 

Dec. 15 it was reported company may sell about $11,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For new 
construction. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Union Secu- 
rities Corp.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co; 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co.: Lehman Brothers. Offer- 
ing—Tentatively expected in May. 


Texas Utilities Co. 
Dec. 15 it was reported that following completion of 
proposed financing by Dallas Power & Light Co., Texas 
Electric Service Co. and Texas Power & Light Co., sub- 
sidiaries (which see) the parent plans to offer additional] 
common stock to stockholders. Underwriters — Union 
Securities Corp., New York. 


* Washington Water Power Co. 

Feb. 4 it was announced Electric Bond & Share Co. in- 
tends to sell in the near future at competitive bidding 
not more than 76,543 shares of common stock of Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. (including shares which may 
have been purchased by Electric Bond & Share Co. in 
connection with stabilizing operations). Interested parties 
who desire-to submit-an offer should notify Lester Gins- 
berg, Vice-President of Electric Bond & Share Co., Two 
Rector St..-New York 6, N. Y., not later than 11 a.m. 
(EST} on Feb. 5. Time and place at which bids will be 
received and opened will be announced later. 
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Continued from page 5 


Observations... 


General Eisenhower along with his advisers evidently has great 
confidence in the efficacy of measures like “development of our 
vast natural resources.” 


De-flation Side of the Medal 


Furthering the prospect of de-flation there are also strong 
forces. For example, on the other side of the medal of the afore- 
mentioned pump-priming reserve, is the possibility that when the 
test actually comes, no make-work or credit-inflating measures 
will be effeetive to counteract a sudden cut-off of armament activ- 
ities, to which is now ascribed 74% of the government’s spending. 


And we cannot rule out the possibility of some other wholly 
unexpected adverse development drastically altering the confident 
expectations of stability by businessmen and consumers. While 
indeed “this time may be different’ we cannot forget that always 
in the Nation’s history have such “going-through-the-wringer” 
aftermaths followed on great inflations. 


Such deflations have invariably followed wars, although prices 
did subsequently rest on a plateau higher than their respective 
prewar level. After the Civil War the price level declined 28% 
in the first three years, and during the next decade of the 1870's 
fell another 15%. After World War I, from May, 1902, to June, 
1922 wholesale prices were cut in half. Now exceptionally the 
wholesale price level is up close to its postwar peak, at a level 
higher than double prewar. 

Specific elements now making for de-flation include:—de- 
clining net exports, falling farm income, falling inventory and 
other investment decline, prospective ending of the Excess Profits 
Tax; and, of great importance in its long-term impact on the price 
level, the nation’s great achievement in enormously increasing 
productivity and investment in plant and equipment. The nation’s 
chronic proclivity to over-producing in many lines (as perhaps 
even in man-made fibers now) functions as a pervasive depres- 
sant on the price level. 


Of more immediate significance, the Administration through 
its definite economy orders given later this week, gave con- 
crete evidence that the President’s endorsement of harder money 
policies, deflationary rearrangement of the national debt, and 
promises of all-round retrenchment, are more than empty phrases. 


We must also bear in mind that if the past buget be viewed 
on a cash basis, to include social security and other funds find- 
ing their way back into the government’s accounts, the apparent 
deficits well-nigh became surpluses. Thus the total of national 
debt held by the public actually fell from $225 to $214 billion be- 
tween 1947 and 1952. 

Climate of Deflation 


Beyond survey and analysis of the specific forces as the key 
to pick the winner in the inflation-deflation tug-of-war, the per- 
vading public atmosphere can be significant, at least over the 
short-term. Popular psychology is now veering toward rising es- 
teem for the dollar. One straw in this wind is the present im- 
proved placement of United States Series E Savings Bonds. 
Following the two-year decline in basic commodity prices and 
its current spread to manufactured goods, and the continued sag- 
ging of farm product prices despite the increased government crop 
loans, the hue and cry over eurréncy depreciation seems to be 
changing to appreciably growing desire for the dollar. In the 
securities market, turnabout of the past reluctance to take profits 
on stocks may be furthered additionally by the rising yields on 
bonds and other fixed-interest media—=mitigating the potential 
seller’s “what shall I do with the money?” worry. While it is still 
true that current ccmmon stock levels geneially are justifiable on 
value rather than on “inflation-hedge” criteria, nevertheless over 
the shorter-term an increase of deflationary psychology might 
well be controlling in moving prices below intrinsic value. 


The Answer “By Ear” 


Also disregarding appraisa} of the inflation-deflation direction 
through the logical scientific counterbalancing of the conflicting 
factors, we embrace the honest conclusion that the answer must of 
necessity be largely arrived at “by ear.” This is because of the 

. effect of imponderables as well as the impossibility of compara- 
tive quantitative measurement of the conflicting factors. Incident- 
ally—the buzzing in this observer’s ear in the present atmosphere 
is de- -flationary. 





Gerity-Michigan 


Joins Blyth & Co. 


.. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


‘that George D. 


‘pointed Direc- 


Appoints G. D. Greene 


Thomas O. McCullough, Sales 


Manager of Gerity-Michigan 


Corporation, 
announced 


Green has 
been ap- 


tor of Adver- 
tising and 
Sales Promo- 
tion with the 
Merchandis- 
ing Division 
ofthecom- 
pany. Mr. 
Green re- 
signed as 
Vice -Presi- 
of Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. to ac- 
cept the position with Gerity- 
Michigan. 





George D. Green 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Blyth & Co., 
announce that Robert E. Tutwiler 
has become associated with them 
in their Chicago office, 135 South 
La Salle Street; Mr. Tutwiler. was 
formerly with Barclay Investment 
Co. 


Harrison Adds Two 


(Spee’~' to Tue Financrat Curontcie) 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Doug- 
las W. Siegalkoff and Henry F. 
Siegalkoff have joined the staff of 
Richard A. Harrison, 2200 16th 
Street. 





LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


Metuchen National Bank, located at 
Metuchen, in the State of New Jersey, is 
closing its affairs. All creditors of the 
Association are therefore hereby fiotified 
to present claims to the undersigned, at 85 
Rector Street, Metuchen, N. J. 

Phil T. Ruegger 

Thomas D. Ainslie 

Louis H. Meade 

Liquidating Committee 

Dated: January 20, 1953. 











Shearson, Hammill 
New Buffalo Office 


BUFFALO, N. Y. — Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other principal stock and com- 
modity exchanges, announces the 
opening of offices in the Genesee 


Building, Buffalo 2, New York. - 


The new offices will be for the 
purpose of serving investors in 
Western New York State, and the 
resident manager will be Robert 
J. Highland. Mr. Highland was 
formerly with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. also 
maintains offices in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Hartford, Dallas, Houston, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES | 


ALCO 


The Board of Directors of Aveo 
Manulacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable March 20, 1953, 
to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 27, 1953. 

R.S. Pruitt, Secretary 
120 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, N.Y. 
January 30, 1953 


FINE SPINNING ASSOCIATES ‘NO 
The Board of Directors of the Berk- 


shire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., 
has declared a dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able March 1, 1953 to steekholders of 
record February 9, 1953. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE, JR. 
January 2°, 1953 President 
! 





“A Family of 


Famous Names” 

















Beverly Hills, Pasadena, Montreal 


(Canada), 
land). 


Joins Hannaford Talbot 


(Special to THe Ftnancitat Curonicie) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif— ® 
Catherine D. MacGowan has ; 
joined the staff of Hannaford & 
Talbot, 519 California Street. 


and Basle (Switzer- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 
DIVIDEND NO. 123 


The Board of Directors 
of Eaton Manufacturing 
Company has declared a dividend 
of Fifty Cents (50°) per share on 
the common shares of the Com- 
pany, payable March 4, 1953, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business February 11, 1953. 


H. C. STUESSY, Secretary 
Declared on January 23, 1953 




















| INVESTMENT COMPANY | 


OF MLINOIS 9 
TH CONSECUTIVE i 


ON COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors declared 


Be a regular quarterly dividend on ee 
f% the Common Stock of Mcents @& 
per share, payable March 2, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
February 16, 1953. 

D. L. BARNES, JR. 


Tvenenre vr 


January 30, 1953 





Financing the Consumer 
through nation-wide 

subsidiaries - principally: 

Public Lean Corporation 
Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 
General Public Loan 
Corporation 











HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
January 29, 1955 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
cnditie March 41, 1953 DIVIDEND oo 
cnd GUNE-HALF (aig. Am a" stock. or $1.50 
per share cn 
April 20, 1952 to 4+ ot of r A 


i 
6, 1953. Also declared a DIVIDEND of ry 
CENTS per share cn COMMON STOCK, 
able March 4, 1953 to shafeholders of record 
February 13, 1953. 
G F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice Pres'dent and Secretary 























TECHNICAL OfL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend No. 63 


The Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 35 cents on the 
common stock, las 5 wane March 16, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
February 18, 1953. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary- Treasurer 








NORFOLK SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 








Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Norfolk 
Southern Railway Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
forty-two and one-half cents (42Y2¢) 
per share on the common stock of 
said Company, payable on March 
16, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 
28, 1953. 

J. T. Kunostey, President 


| 


(619) 43 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





GREEN BAY & bat 43 ad RAILROAD 


e amount on 
Debentures (Pavment No. 87), and 
of $5.00 to be payable on the 
. a. R ae - = the year 1952, 
20 Exchange F 
York. 5, = % York ‘on and after Fe 
1953. The dividend on the Stock will 
to ey - — ae record at the close 
No payment was Tixed and declared as pay- 
able on Class “B’’ Debentures. 


New York, New York, Wianuary 3, joes 















PEPPERELL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Boston, January 29, 1953 





FABRICS 


® 
A regular quarterly dividend of Raed od 
Cents (75¢) per share has been declared payable 
Febritary 16, 1953, to stor my a geen 
the close of business February 
Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend 


Agents. 
= Paut E. Crocker, Seeraary 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 











Union CarBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable March 
2, 1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 6, 
1953. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 











Secretary and Treasurer 














SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


REGULAR QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND NO. 28 DECLARED 


Common Stock —30¢ per share 


Payable March 3, 1953 te sfock- 
holders of record February 16, 1953. 


R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 


Treasurer 
January 29, 1953 

















NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRooucTs 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share cn the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, poyable on 
March 2, 1953, to stockholders 
of record on February 11, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
have declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock «! 
$1.00 per share on 
29, 1953. Of this divide 
75 cents per share was desi 
nated as regular afd 25 cents 

per share as extra, payab'« 

on March 12, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at —s 
of cores on February 9 
19 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Janvary 29, 1953. Treasurer 











in company 


30 ROCKEFELLER NEW YORK 28, 
PLAZA aT. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 16, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 2, 1953. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1953, to stockholders. of record at 
the close of business Feb. 24, 1953. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasufer 


Feb. 4, 1953 
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en, ee Se a? ee. 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
72nd Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Boatd of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular 
terly dividend of 45 cents a sar 
on Common Stock payable 
1953 to stockholders of recor 
19, 1953. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
uarterly dividends of 43 cenes o 
chdee on $1.72 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, and 53 cents a share ow $2.12 
Convertible oe Stock. All pre- 
ferted dividends yable April 
10, 1953 to stockhol ers. of secord 
March 19, 1953. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


Sct i 








Jan. 22, 1953 








A 
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Washington... 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Left- 
wing hopes to the contrary, Con- 
gress and the White House are 
WOT on the verge of political 
warfare. A very, very great deal 
mnore of trouble must happen 
before the Democrats can jus- 
tify their fond hopes of a split 
between the two ends of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

The factual situation, as seen 
mt the Capitol, is simply this: 
The liaison between the White 
House and Congress which has 
been set up on principle or on 

(as previously reported in 

columns), simply has not 
been put into working order as 
yet. 

And the reason for this is that 
Ghe Administration has simply 
<Sitetiiine te pacman with at- 
= te recruit a top work- 
Gmg force and familiarize itself 
with scores of pressing prob- 

that it has not had time 

deal with the equally urgent 

problem of stringing the lines of 

communication between the Ad- 
ministration and Congress. 


Factually, the feeling on Cap- 
itol Hill simply does not justify 
the eager anticipation of the 
ousted Fair Dealers of the pros- 
pect of warfare among the Re- 
publicans. 


The Wilson Incident 


There is, of course, no deny- 
ing that the Congressional fol- 
Bowers of General Eisenhower 
see in the handling of the Wilson 
case an unnecessary blunder. 
Wilson was appointed at the 
time when the Ike boys were 
exulting in their victory and 
weren't consulting with anybody 
in Congress about anything. 

Any two-termer in the House, 
af consulted in advance, would 
Ihave spread the word of the 
ferrific sacrifice the ex-presi- 
gent of General Motors would 
have been compelled to make 
in the interest of giving his out- 
standing ee to the public. 
If Congress had been consulted, 
and Mr. Wilson had been given 

word privately before he 

symmccepted, he could have had 

time to absorb the shock of the 

1 loss and saved the 

ae em- 
ent. 


On the other hand, there is 
mo evidence among the sober, 
responsible leaders of the GOP, 
@f any abiding and implacable 
anger over this thing. 


Wan Reed Is Anxious 


The opponents of the Admin- 
m also cite Dan Reed’s 

to get his two-way 

Profits Tax and per- 

sonal income) tax cut bill 
through, and the way he was 


fn the U. S. Congress no party 
command the obedi- 

of committee chairmen, but 
@espite Dan, most everybody is 


cu” And You 


going along and keeping his 
shirt on until he finds out what 
Eisenhower wants. 


The situation with Dan Reed 
is that he has long been anxious 
to get a tax cut and this is his 
first chance te perform as 
Chairman of the Taxing Com- 
mittee. The private belief of 
the most highly-placed leaders 
is that in all likelihood they 
will be able to pass Reed’s bill, 
in the end. The argument is 
primarily over timing. The more 
responsible GOP leaders, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower as 
he himself said, simply want to 
make their record for Budget 
balancing BEFORE they make a 
record for tax relief. 


Mr. Dodge Flubs 


Something is being made of 
the “slap at Eisenhower” in 
curtailing the President’s free- 
dom to reorganize the govern- 
ment, although it appeared that 
Congress would, in the final bill, 
give the President the full 
power he wants. 

For 20 years the GOP has been 
fighting Democratic Presidents 
in their demands for unlimited 
power to reshuffle and play 
around with the bureaucratic 
establishment. 

So when Ike let it be known 
he wanted to have power also 
to reorganize the governmental 
establishment, the GOP leaders 
(minus, however, the chairmen 
of the appropriate committees) 
went along with giving Mr. 
Eisenhower the same power to 
reorganize that Congress gave 
Truman. 

Then Mr. Joseph Dodge, the 
new Budget Director, appeared 
before committee to speak in 
favor of this proposition. Dodge 
got himself purred by Rep. John 
McCormack, the Democratic 
leader, into saying the fewer 
strings Congress put on the 
President’s power to reorganize, 
the better it would sit with Joe. 


This, of course, didn’t tend to 
put Mr. Dedge in as favorable a 
light as might otherwise have 
been the case. It was not, how- 
over, because of this boner that 
the two committees of Congress 
made it easier to upset a forth- 
coming reorganization plan of 
the new President than to upset 
one of Truman’s plans. 


In the first place, Congress 
has certain pet bureaus which it 
wants to protect, economy or no 
economy. 


In the second place, Congress 
has a deep and abiding distrust 
of the “management engineers,” 
Nelson Rockefeller, et.al., who 
are planning the reorganizations. 
Management engineers have 
been prowling over the govern- 
ment for more than a decade, 
suggesting “streamlining” and 
“efficiency,” and the volume of 
government spending, payrolls, 
and empire building has gone 
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“| missed that part between ‘Dear Mr. Snitzel’ and 
‘Cordially Yours’!’’ 


merrily upward. 

So in tentatively putting some 
strictures on Eisenhower anent 
reorganization, Congress felt it 
was not “taking a slap at Eisen- 
hower,” but at the aforesaid 
management engineers. It wants 
to protect Eisenhower against 
these birds. 


Congress Trusts Eisenhower 


Some of Mr. Wilson's alleged 
inept remarks to Congress, and 
Mr. Dodge’s unfamiliarity with 
the rudimentary politics of re- 
organization, suggests to GOP 
leaders in Congress that maybe 
some of these outstanding busi- 
nessmen would be wise to avail 
themselves of free and expert 
political advice at hand. They 
should comprehend that their 
unquestioned success in com- 
meree, industry, and finance 
does not automatically endow 
these men with political sa- 
gacity. 

There is, however, a tolerant 
understanding of their problems 
and a genuine comprehension of 
the value of this business brains 
te the government. 

There also still is strong faith 
in Mr. Eisenhower on Capitol 
Hill. Some of the most ardent 
ex-opponents of Eisenhower 
among the GOP, have talked 
with the President and are con- 
vinced he means well and when 
he gets around to it, which they 
hope will be soon, things will be 
straightened out. 


Study Tax Revision 
Appointment of Dan T. Smith, 
Professor of Finance at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, as top tax 


planner and thinker for the 
Treasury, is believed to indicate 
that the Treasury is taking most 
seriously the subject of overall 
tax revision. 


Smith is recruiting a staff of 
tax experts and economists who 
will help frame the Treasury 
viewpoint on tax problems, un- 
der Marion B. Folsom, the 
Under Secretary. Folsom’s duties 
will be in the tax field. 


Overall tax revision, of course, 
is said to be impossible until 
such time as expenditures have 
been sufficiently reduced so that 
the Treasury can balance the 
Budget on a lower volume of 
revenues. 


All the major ideas for pro- 
moting a more equitable tax 
system—shortening depreciation 
allowances, working toward 
ending double taxation of cor- 
poration income, reducing the 
burden of taxation on foreign 
income, exemptions for expen- 
ditures for health insurance, or 
reducing the capital gains tax— 
involve losses of revenues, at 
least at first. So do many minor 
remedies of inequities, which 
can be counted by the hundreds. 


It has not been decided for 
sure when hearings will com- 
mence on a general revision bill. 
Substantial legislative relief 
probably will not be possible to 
achieve for a couple of years. 

Meanwhile, however, the 
Treasury may look at tax in- 
equities which can be remedied 
without too great a loss of rev- 
enue, it is suggested in Congress. 
A fitting type of circumstances 
is where the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in the past has, in the 
opinion of many taxpayers, gone 
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beyond the intent of Congress in 
applying regulations more harsh 
than the law intended. Con- 
gress has received many sugges- 
tions for legislation to “cure” 
by legislation the past attitude 
of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 


Taber Finds Spending Examples 


The redoubtable John Taber, 
Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and an 
arch foe of waste, has come up 
with a couple of examples of the 
latter. 

He said one State Department 
official formerly stationed in 
Europe complained about being 
transferred to Washington, D. C., 
“where he had to work,” and on 
only $10,000 per annum. In 
Europe various allowances 
brought his real pay to $20,006 
a year and he had a car and no 
duties of any substance. 

Another Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration official abroad had 
a budget of $14 million this fis- 
cal year to help rehabilitate a 
small country. This official, and 
the cooperating foreign govern- 
ment, found they could spend 
profitably only $10 million this 
year. So the MSA official wrote 
a report home, stating that he 
was turning back the unneeded 
$4 million. 


The State Department ac- 
knowledged the report, accerd- 
ing to Taber, and said they were 
increasing his budget te $18 
million. “So the official resigned 
and now he is going to nm 
state’s evidence,” observed 
Taber. 


It is reported that the Com- 
merce Department has about 
1,000 economists, the State De- 
partment 340, the Treasury 70, 
and the Department of Agricul- 
ture 2,500. The number of these 
WILL be cut. 


(This column is intended to re« 
flect the “behind the scene” inter~ 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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